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Visual  arts  education  has  purposes  and  processes 
that  are  at  once  individual '  societal and  cultural. 

It  enhances  the  individual  development  and 
competence  of  the  student,  responds  to  social 
needs,  and  offers  learning  that  is  unique  to  it  as 
a  subject  or  discipline. 


Preface 


This  curriculum  guideline  supersedes  Art,  Intermediate 
Curriculum  1-13,  1968  and  Towards  Visual  Awareness, 
Senior  Division,  1976.  Teachers  and  principals  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this 
guideline  and  to  begin  to  make  plans  for  the  programs 
and  courses  that  it  authorizes. 

This  guideline  reflects  information  derived 
from  the  Provincial  Review  Report,  no.  3,  entitled 
Visual  Arts:  Intermediate  Division,  1983,  and  the  long-term 
plan  of  curriculum  renewal  for  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Divisions.  It  reflects  and  closely  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  and  policy  statements  expressed  in  Ontario 
Schools,  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions  (Grades 
7-12/ oacs),  1984  (osis),  which  became  effective  as 
policy  as  of  September  1984. 
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The  visual  arts  curriculum  is  also  designed  to  cultivate 
technical  facility.  And  perhaps  as  important  as  any 
of  these ,  it  is  intended  to  heighten  perception ,  to 
refine  vision ,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  capabilities 
essential  for  a  variety  of  careers  and  occupations. 
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Part  A: 

Goals,  Aims,  and  Policy 


This  part  of  the  document  outlines  the  goals  and  aims 
of  visual  arts  courses.  It  also  contains  a  number  of 
policy  statements  related  to  the  implementation  of  visual 
arts  programs  and  courses.  An  overview  of  visual 
arts  programs  and  courses  is  presented  at  the  end  of 
part  A. 


Art  provides  traces  of  history ,  a  record  of 
signs  and  symbols  that  suggest  the  pre¬ 
occupations,  the  anxieties,  and  the  ideals 
of  humankind. 


Introduction 


The  Value  and  Purpose 
of  Visual  Arts 


The  study  of  the  visual  arts  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
thus  allowing  for  the  expansion  not  only  of  our  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  past  but  also  of  our 
perceptions  of  the  present.  Art  provides  traces  of 
history,  a  record  of  signs  and  symbols  that  suggest 
the  preoccupations,  the  anxieties,  and  the  ideals  of 
humankind.  Like  music,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
art  mirrors  and  influences  the  human  condition,  express¬ 
ing  our  origins  and  our  aspirations. 

For  the  student,  the  visual  arts  curricu¬ 
lum  provides  access  to  a  variety  of  heritages  and  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  meaningful  artistic  pro¬ 
duction.  By  creating,  the  student  acquires  an  alternate 
and  unique  means  of  communication  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  and  an  enrichment  of  the  quality  of  life.  In  addition, 
the  practical  benefits  of  visual  arts  education  are  nu¬ 
merous.  In  learning  to  comprehend,  and  express 
themselves  through,  signs  and  symbols,  students  not 
only  expand  their  imagination  but  also  develop  mental 
flexibility  and  a  wide  range"  of  communication  skills. 
The  visual  arts  curriculum  is  also  designed  to  cultivate 
technical  facility.  And  perhaps  as  important  as  any 
of  these,  it  is  intended  to  heighten  perception,  to  refine 
vision,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  variety  of  careers  and  occupations. 

Visual  arts  education  has  purposes  and 
processes  that  are  at  once  individual,  societal,  and 
cultural.  It  enhances  the  individual  development  and 
competence  of  the  student,  responds  to  social  needs, 
and  offers  learning  that  is  unique  to  it  as  a  subject 
or  discipline. 

Its  most  distinctive  concerns  include  the 
ways  in  which  people  perceive  and  act  on  their  physical 
and  conceptual  space,  the  processes  they  use  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  translate  their  perceptions  into  personally 
expressive  statements,  and  the  skills  involved  in  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciating  the  visual  forms  created 
by  others. 

The  act  of  perceiving,  which  is  part  of  the 
process  of  artistic  expression,  includes  the  physical 
experiencing  of  the  environment  through  seeing,  hear¬ 
ing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  touching,  as  well  as  the 
skills  involved  in  organizing  and  interpreting  these 
sensations.  Moreover,  visual  arts  education  extends 
beyond  interpretation: 

The  art  program  in  our  schools  is  concerned  with  more  than 
ritual  tradition.  It  is  concerned  with  how  we  act  as  individuals 
as  well  as  in  groups,  and  with  the  kinds  of  things  that  lead 
us  to  make  discoveries  about  ourselves  and  the  world  we  live  in. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  processes  of  creating  unique  objects, 
and  with  giving  shape  to  what  we  feel  or  imagine. 


When  we  see  something  that  excites  our  interest,  we  add  it  to 
our  stores  of  impressions  and  memories.  Later  we  bring  it  out, 
dust  it  off,  and  change  or  transform  it  to  fit  our  needs  and  those 
of  the  materials  from  which  we  re-fashion  it.  We  give  it  a  place 
to  stand,  or  a  role  to  play  and  ask  ourselves  how  satisfied  we 
are  with  what  we  have  done 7 

The  importance  of  vision  and  perception  in  visual  arts 
education  was  emphasized  in  the  preface  to  the  guide¬ 
line  Towards  Visual  Awareness,  Senior  Division,  1976: 

As  an  act  of  perception,  visual  awareness  will  vary  from  one 
individual  to  another.  In  general  the  term  implies  an  ability  to 
see  with  acuteness  and  insight.  Although  it  may  be  a  natural 
aptitude  in  some  people,  it  can  also  be  fostered  and  expanded 
through  education  in  the  visual  arts.  Visual  awareness  can  lead 
to  a  concentrated  and  sustained  observation  that  can  stimulate 
the  growth  of  individual  talents  and  develop  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  social,  human,  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  individual 
works  of  art.  It  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  student's  capacity 
to  enjoy  life  and  to  his/her  ability  to  perceive  problems  and  take 
constructive  action  towards  their  solution. 

The  following  aims  of  visual  arts  education  for  the 
Primary  and  Junior  Divisions,  cited  in  The  Formative 
Years,  apply  to  and  are  extended  in  this  guideline. 

The  child  ...  will  be  given  opportunities  to: 

-develop  visual  awareness,  sensitivity,  and  appreciation; 

-experience  and  respond  to  forms,  events,  and  materials  in  the 
environment; 

-perceive  qualities  of  form  such  as  similarities  and  contrasts, 
surfaces,  patterns,  rhythms,  cohesiveness,  line,  mass,  space, 
and  colour  in  natural  and  manufactured  objects  and  materials; 

-clarify  and  express  personal  experiences  and  feelings  in  visual 
form  through  a  variety  of  materials  and  activities  such  as 
modelling,  constructing,  painting,  and  drawing; 

-share  visual  expressions  and  relate  them  generally  to  the  work 
of  other  people.2 

This  guideline  encourages  teachers  to  plan  integrated 
design,  studio,  and  history  experiences  in  both  com¬ 
prehensive  and  special-series  courses  to  enhance  stu¬ 
dents'  abilities  to  perceive,  produce,  and  appreciate, 
so  that  their  feeling  for,  understanding  of,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  about  visual  arts  are  intensified  and  expanded. 


1.  R.N.  MacGregor,  Art  Plus  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1977), 
p.  ix. 

2.  Ontario,  Ministry  of  Education,  Circular  P1J1:  The  Formative  Years 
(Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  1975),  p.  18. 
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What  Is  Visual  Arts? 


Art  is  difficult  to  define.  Like  human  nature,  it  is  a 
complex  and  changing  phenomenon.  Indeed,  no  single 
statement  adequately  identifies  everything  that  is 
classified  as  art.  As  a  documentation  of  human  activity, 
art  assumes  a  wide  range  of  forms,  which  have  de- 
scribable  characteristics,  and  enhances  the  quality  of 
life  experiences.  As  culture  changes,  new  art  forms 
emerge.  What  people  recognize  as  art  also  changes.  In 
this  century  particularly,  with  the  radical  expansion 
of  visual  and  technical  means  of  expression,  it  has 
gradually  become  desirable  to  use  the  distinctive  and 
plural  term  visual  arts. 

As  used  in  this  document,  visual  arts  refers  to  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  experiences  in  areas  such  as  the 
following: 

-fine  arts 

-crafts 

-practical  arts,  popular  arts,  and  folk  arts 
-experimental  art  and  technology 


The  following  are  definitions  of  art  provided  by  various 
art  educators: 

Art  is  the  power  we  have  as  human  beings  to  think  new,  to 
express  our  needs,  our  loves,  our  dreams,  our  fears  in  new  form. 

JEAN  MARY  MORMAN  UNSWORTH 

VMe  have  seen  that  the  form  of  a  work  of  art  appeals  directly  to 
the  senses;  it  is  possible  to  explain  that  appeal  in  terms  of 
physics  and  physiology,  and  since  these  sciences  are  universal, 
we  might  expect,  and  we  do  find,  that  the  formal  properties 
of  art  do  not  vary  from  country  to  country,  or  from  age  to  age. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  different  applications  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  forms  of  art  are  as  various  as  the  forms  of 
life;  but  the  underlying  principles  of  form  and  structure  are  the 
same.  The  remaining  properties  of  art,  those  which  are  not 
formal,  have  no  inevitable  basis;  they  are  rather  fancies,  conjured 
up  by  the  imagination. 

HERBERT  READ 

Art  has  always  been  a  source  of  faith  and  hope,  of  inspiration  to 
people  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  bridge  between  peoples 
everywhere  who  otherwise  have  little  contact  -  and  often  less 
understanding  and  trust. 

NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 

The  production  of  any  art  form  is  not  a  casual  event,  but  rather 
an  offering  of  heart  and  mind  from  one  human  being  to  another. 
Indeed,  the  whole  character  of  expression  in  art  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  "an  overture  demanding  response  from  others".  Because 
the  student  offers  in  his  work  something  of  his  true  self,  his 
efforts  are  worthy  of  respectful  attention. 

CHARLES  D.  GAITSKELL 
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The  Goals  of  Education 
and  Visual  Arts 


The  goals  of  education  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  provide  the  philosophic  foundation  for  visual 
arts  courses  based  on  this  guideline.  Visual  arts 
courses  should  contain  descriptions  of  learning  experi¬ 
ences  that  help  each  student: 

1.  develop  a  responsiveness  to  the  dynamic  process 
of  learning 

Processes  of  learning  include  observing ,  sensing,  inquiring, 
creating,  analysing,  synthesizing,  evaluating,  and  communicat¬ 
ing.  The  dynamic  aspect  of  these  processes  springs  from  their 
source  in  many  instinctive  human  activities,  their  application  to 
real-life  experiences,  and  their  systematic  interrelation  within 
the  curriculum. 

The  visual  arts  processes  of  perception,  production, 
and  appreciation  are  used  to  clarify  and  assess  sensory 
information,  translate  perceptions  into  visual  form, 
and  analyse  and  interpret  expressive  images.  A  facility 
in  these  processes  is  helpful  in  many  activities,  such 
as  the  selection  of  a  specific  colour  to  enhance  a  living 
space,  the  designing  of  an  environment  to  increase 
human  interaction,  or  the  identification  of  the  social 
values  expressed  in  television  commercials.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  are  also  valuable  in  other  curricular  areas  (e.g., 
students  might  design  a  historical  time  line  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  chronology,  use  inquiry  skills 
to  define  and  solve  different  classes  of  problems,  and 
use  interpretive  skills  to  identify  the  aesthetic  content 
in  verbal  expression). 

2.  develop  resourcefulness ,  adaptability,  and  creativity 
in  learning  and  living 

These  attributes  apply  to  modes  of  study  and  inquiry,  to  the 
management  of  personal  affairs  such  as  career  plans  and  leisure 
activities,  and  to  the  ability  to  cope  with  challenge  and  change. 

As  students  develop  skills  in  perception,  production, 
and  appreciation,  they  increase  their  problem-solving 
capabilities  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  decision 
making.  Fluency  in  creative  inquiry  procedures,  for 
example,  is  important  to  success  in  decision  making 
related  to  work  and  the  use  of  leisure  time.  When  an 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  expression  of  unique  ideas 
and  the  application  of  techniques,  students  become 
more  resourceful  and  adaptable  when  confronted  with 
new  or  unexpected  situations.  The  use  of  the  senses 
to  examine  and  interpret  visual  phenomena  is  also 
useful  in  this  regard. 


3.  acquire  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
comprehend  and  express  ideas  through  words,  numbers, 
and  other  symbols 

Such  knowledge  and  skills  will  assist  the  learner  in  applying 
rational  and  intuitive  processes  to  the  identification  and  solution 
of  problems  by: 

a)  using  language  aptly  as  a  means  of  communication  and  an 
instrument  of  thought; 

b)  reading,  listening,  and  viewing  with  comprehension  and 
insight; 

c)  understanding  and  using  mathematical  operations  and  concepts. 

While  a  good  deal  of  visual  arts  activity  involves  visual 
expression  and  communication,  a  facility  with  verbal 
and  written  language  is  important  to  all  aspects  of  the 
subject  area.  For  example,  it  is  important  that  students 
discuss  visual  and  other  ideas,  read  critiques  with 
understanding,  describe  concepts,  share  discoveries, 
listen  to  artists,  communicate  analytically  and  critically, 
clarify  their  thinking  through  both  verbal  and  non¬ 
verbal  activities,  and  become  familiar  with  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  visual  arts. 

The  visual  arts  classroom  will  encourage 
student  discussion,  reading,  and  writing,  since  all  forms 
of  art  history  and  criticism  depend  on  these  forms  of 
language  activity.  Creative  thinking  is  also  extremely 
important  in  visual  arts,  and  at  times  language  activity 
will  be  exploratory,  imaginative,  and  hypothetical.  At 
other  times  an  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  accuracy  and 
clarity  of  communication. 

Several  areas  of  expression  and  applied 
art,  as  well  as  art  integrated  with  other  subjects,  provide 
students  with  opportunities  for  using  words,  phrases, 
numbers,  and  other  symbols  graphically.  For  example, 
many  artists  in  the  fine  and  applied  fields  have 
explored  the  visual  aspects  of  words  as  well  as  their 
literal  and  metaphorical  meanings. 
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4.  develop  physical  fitness  and  good  health 

Factors  that  contribute  to  fitness  and  good  health  include  regular 
physical  activity,  an  understanding  of  human  biology  and 
nutrition,  the  avoidance  of  health  hazards,  and  concern  for 
personal  well-being. 

Active  participation  in  visual  arts  processes  develops 
an  awareness  of  body  motion  and  spatial  relationships 
and  contributes  to  the  development  of  manual  dexter¬ 
ity  and  co-ordination.  The  meaning,  joy,  and  satisfaction 
derived  from  an  effective  performance  can  affect  the 
nature  of  an  individual's  decisions,  values,  sensitivity, 
and  personal  well-being.  In  addition,  individuals  will 
develop  an  understanding  of  how  to  avoid  potential 
safety  and  health  hazards  through  the  example  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  use  of  efficient  working  procedures  and 
sensible  precautions  in  the  studio  setting. 

5.  gain  satisfaction  from  participating  and  from  sharing 
the  participation  of  others  in  various  fortns  of  artistic 
expression 

Artistic  expression  involves  the  clarification  and  restructurmg 
of  personal  perception  and  experience.  It  is  found  in  the  visual 
arts,  music,  drama,  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of 
the  curriculum  where  both  the  expressive  and  receptive  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  learner  are  being  developed. 

Through  concentrated  and  sustained  visual  examination, 
students  can  identify  similarities  and  differences  in 
natural  and  manufactured  forms  and  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  how  visual  relationships  are  manipulated  to 
communicate  thoughts  and  sensations.  They  can  begin 
to  realize  the  importance  of  each  artistic  decision 
through  their  exploration  of  theoretical  concepts  of  fonn 
and  structure,  the  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  principles  of  unity  in  relation  to  expres¬ 
sive  needs,  and  the  production  of  their  own  artwork. 
In  this  way,  they  can  develop  confidence  and  gain 
satisfaction  as  they  increase  their  receptive,  analytical, 
expressive,  and  problem-solving  capabilities. 


6.  develop  a  feeling  of  self-zvorth 

Self-worth  is  affected  by  both  internal  and  external  influences. 
Internally  it  is  fostered  by  realistic  self-appraisal,  confidence  and 
conviction  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  self-discipline,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  achievement.  Externally  it  is  reinforced  by 
encouragement,  respect,  and  supportive  evaluation. 

Individuals  define  their  own  reality  through  expressive 
actions  based  on  personal  thoughts,  feelings,  concerns, 
and  experiences.  Visual  arts  processes  that  are  imme¬ 
diately  satisfying  help  students  gain  confidence  in  the 
application  of  personal  criteria  in  problem-solving 
situations  and  provide  learning  experiences  in  which 
they  have  control  over  their  actions  and  decisions. 
Self-fulfilment  occurs  as  individual  needs  are  met  and 
as  a  pride  of  ownership,  self-awareness,  and  a  sense 
of  well-being  develop  through  the  completion  of 
increasingly  complex  and  personally  expressive  visual 
statements. 

7.  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  individual 
ivithin  the  family  and  the  role  of  the  family  within 
society 

Within  the  family  the  individual  shares  responsibility,  develops 
supportive  relationships,  and  acquires  values.  Within  society 
the  family  contributes  to  the  stability  and  quality  of  a  democratic 
way  of  life. 

In  visual  arts  students  share  responsibilities  and  inter¬ 
actions  in  the  classroom  that  are  parallel  to  family 
relationships  (e.g.,  they  share  materials  and  equipment 
and  demonstrate  tolerance  and  acceptance  of  the  ideas 
of  others  in  group  activities  such  as  mural  making). 
They  also  share  in  a  large  multicultural  Canadian  family 
by  understanding  people  of  diverse  cultural  back¬ 
grounds.  They  can  relate  appropriately  to  multicultural 
democratic  society  by  demonstrating  receptiveness 
towards  viewpoints  or  artistic  products  from  different 
cultures.  The  visual  arts  program  enhances  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  development. 

8.  acquire  skills  that  contribute  to  self-reliance  in  solving 
practical  problems  in  everyday  life 

These  skills  relate  to  the  skilful  management  of  personal  resources, 
effective  participation  in  legal  and  civic  transactions,  the  art 
of  parenthood,  responsible  consumerism,  the  appropriate  use  of 
community  agencies  and  services,  the  application  of  accident- 
prevention  techniques,  and  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
basic  technology  of  home  maintenance. 
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Life  skills  are  abilities  that  are  useful  to  a  person  in 
everyday  life.  A  life-skills  approach  to  visual  arts  makes 
clear  the  usefulness  and  application  of  visual  arts 
knowledge  to  everyday  life.  Among  the  by-products 
of  a  life-skills  approach  to  visual  arts  can  be  the 
development  in  students  of  a  willingness  to  undertake 
tasks,  self-motivation,  satisfaction  from  endeavour,  a 
feeling  of  competence,  and  an  enhanced  self-concept. 

The  visual  arts  program  can  help  students 
to  develop  the  ability  to  use  language  with  clarity  and 
accuracy;  to  analyse  ideas  expressed  in  pictures,  prose, 
or  conversation  and  discussion;  to  distinguish  fact  from 
opinion;  to  compute;  to  organize  their  time;  to  reason 
practically;  to  plan  a  project  by  identifying  its  purpose 
and  action  steps,  and  by  setting  time  lines;  to  establish 
priorities;  to  read  a  newspaper  and  to  observe  television 
programs  and  films  with  discrimination;  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  their  own  work;  to  treat  others  with 
courtesy  and  respect;  and  to  become  responsible  con¬ 
sumers  as  they  develop  a  critical  awareness  of  the 
factors  involved  in  the  design  of  practical,  everyday 
objects. 

9.  develop  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  society 
at  the  local,  national,  and  international  levels 

Awareness  of  personal  responsibility  in  society  grows  out  of  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  one's  community,  one's  country, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  based  on  an  understanding  of 
social  order,  a  respect  for  the  law  and  the  rights  of  others,  and  a 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  at  home  and  abroad. 

Art  products  improve  the  visual  quality  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  Art  also  performs  a  social  function  when  it 
influences  the  collective  behaviour  of  people  (e.g.,  when 
it  is  used  as  propaganda).  It  can  influence  the  way 
people  feel  and  think  and  ultimately  the  way  they  act. 
Some  artists  speak  of  “artistic  responsibility",  which 
puts  a  focus  on  art  that  is  intended  to  improve  our 
collective  existence  by  the  shaping  of  attitudes  that  can 
lead  to  a  better  society.  Art  provides  an  opportunity 
for  communicating  statements  of  personal  beliefs  and 
responding  with  respect  and  open-mindedness  to  the 
self-expression  of  others.  By  interacting  with  peers  in 
a  range  of  perceptive,  expressive,  and  critical  activi¬ 
ties,  students  can  learn  that  the  specialized  roles  played 
by  the  artist,  historian,  and  critic  carry  unique  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  specific  contexts. 


10.  develop  esteem  for  the  customs,  cultures,  and  beliefs 
of  a  wide  variety  of  societal  groups 

This  goal  is  related  to  social  concord  and  individual  enrichment. 
In  Canada  it  includes  regard  for: 

a)  the  Native  peoples; 

b)  the  English  and  French  founding  peoples; 

c)  multiculturalism; 

d)  national  identity  and  unity. 

The  histories  and  cultures  of  the  different  groups  that 
make  up  Canadian  society  reflect  the  various  ways 
in  which  these  groups  of  people  have  communicated 
and  continue  to  communicate  their  beliefs,  rituals, 
traditions,  values,  and  goals.  When  we  become  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  historical  roots  and  cultures  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  we  develop  personal  and  group  identities 
and  a  sense  of  continuity  with  the  past.  We  also  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  cultural  similarities  and 
differences. 

Although  multiculturalism  may  relate  most 
closely  to  the  popular  and  folk  arts,  it  is  also  reflected 
in  the  fine  arts  and  contemporary  designs  of  the  various 
countries  of  origin  of  Canadians.  The  visual  arts  of 
these  cultures  are  significant  because  of  their  relevance 
to  current  life:  they  link  us  to  our  origins,  serve  as 
guideposts  to  our  future,  and  offer  us  starting  points 
for  new  ideas. 

The  program  in  visual  arts  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  students  of  various  national  origins 
to  appreciate  their  own  cultural  and  artistic  heritage, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  ethnic  peoples.  A  critical  and 
sensitive  examination  of  the  art  forms  of  the  various 
ethnic  and  cultural  groups  in  today's  pluralistic  society 
will  lead  students  to  a  better  understanding  of  and 
respect  for  both  past  and  present  cultures.  Multicultural 
topics  may  also  be  used  to  provide  imagery  and 
themes  for  student  artwork. 

The  visual  arts  are  a  testimony  to  the  basic 
human  need  to  create.  The  study  of  a  diverse  range 
of  art  forms  from  various  cultures  offers  students  an 
opportunity  to  understand  that  visual  arts  products 
may  be  the  most  enduring  historical  and  cultural  records 
of  human  civilization. 
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11.  acquire  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  lead  to  satis¬ 
faction  and  productivity  in  the  world  of  work 

In  addition  to  the  appropriate  academic,  technical,  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills,  this  goal  relates  to  good  work  habits,  flexibility, 
initiative,  leadership,  the  ability  to  cope  with  stress,  and  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  work. 

Visual  arts  processes  develop  analytical  thought  pat¬ 
terns,  interpretive  abilities,  and  assessment  skills  that 
contribute  to  personal  satisfaction  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  constructive  working  procedures.  They  are 
related  to  the  processes  of  everyday  living  in  that  they 
make  students  more  sensitive  to  the  design  and  aes¬ 
thetic  qualities  of  the  home,  marketplace,  and  other 
environments;  lead  them  to  understand  that  artistic 
expression  is  a  worthwhile  activity;  help  them  to 
appreciate  the  quality  of  craftsmanship;  and  show  them 
that  any  idea  may  need  to  be  refined  or  adjusted  in 
the  light  of  new  experience  and  knowledge.  These  in¬ 
sights  and  skills  are  valued  by  employers  because 
they  can  be  applied  to  problem  solving  and  task  ac¬ 
complishment  in  work-related  situations. 

12.  develop  respect  for  the  environment  and  a 
commitment  to  the  wise  use  of  resources 

This  goal  relates  to  a  knowledgeable  concern  for  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  the  careful  use  of  natural  resources,  and  the 
humane  treatment  of  living  things. 

In  artistic  decision  making,  students  assess  the  appro¬ 
priate  application  of  design  concepts  and  make  aes¬ 
thetic  judgements  about  the  quality  of  their  living  spaces 
as  they  seek  constructive  plans  of  action.  They  become 
aware  of  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between 
beauty  and  utility  in  their  environment.  They  learn  to 
appraise  the  quality  of  their  environment  and  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Artists  are  interested  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  nature. 


13.  develop  values  related  to  personal ,  ethical,  or  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  and  to  the  common  welfare  of  society 

Moral  development  in  the  school  depends  in  part  on  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  ethical  principles  and  religious  beliefs,  a  respect  for 
the  ideals  held  by  others,  and  the  identification  of  personal  and 
societal  values. 

The  visual  arts  classroom  offers  numerous  opportunities 
for  enhancing  the  values  experiences  of  students  and 
the  overall  values-education  dimension  of  the  school 
program.  The  visual  arts  experience  may  combine  a 
variety  of  values  encounters  that  involve  preferences, 
tastes,  aesthetic  values,  ethical  considerations,  and 
dilemma  and  conflict  arising  from  cultural,  social,  and 
environmental  contexts. 

The  expressive  process  of  making  art  in¬ 
volves  sorting  out,  choosing,  and  clarifying  one's  own 
ideas,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  beliefs.  The  examination 
of  the  work  of  others,  in  both  the  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent,  exposes  students  to  the  values  and  beliefs  of  artists 
in  the  contexts  of  their  particular  social  and  cultural 
environments.  Experiences  of  an  evaluative  and  critical 
nature  may  also  provide  students  with  opportunities 
to  reflect,  speculate,  rationalize,  and  empathize. 

A  great  deal  of  artistic  activity  has  dealt 
with,  or  continues  to  involve,  statements  related  to  the 
human  condition  in  a  physical,  social,  spiritual,  cul¬ 
tural,  or  ethical  context.  It  is  important  for  students  to 
become  involved  with  these  aspects  of  art  in  order 
for  them  to  develop  educated  feelings  of  concern  for, 
respect  for,  and  justice  towards  other  people. 

This  curriculum  guideline  addresses  several 
concepts  that  are  significant  in  many  subject  areas. 

The  following  concepts  have  been  addressed  in  the 
amplification  of  the  goals  of  education:  life  skills  (goal 
8),  language  across  the  curriculum  (goal  3),  values 
education  (goal  13),  multiculturalism  (goal  10). 

Other  concepts  that  are  of  relevance  across 
the  curriculum  are  addressed  and  discussed  on  the 
following  pages:  sex  equity  (p.  30),  school  and  com¬ 
munity  involvement  (p.  30),  career  information  (p.  108), 
computer  applications  and  electronic  imaging  (p.  106), 
safety  (p.  110). 
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In  artistic  decision  making,  students  assess 
the  appropriate  application  of  design 
concepts  and  make  aesthetic  judgements 
about  the  quality  of  their  living  spaces  as 
they  seek  constructive  plans  of  action. 


Aims  of  Visual  Arts  Education 


The  goals  of  education  may  be  realized  in  part  through 
learning  experiences  based  on  the  following  aims  of 
visual  arts  education. 

The  student  acquires  knowledge,  skills, 
and  attitudes  through  visual  arts  education  by: 

1.  becoming  visually  aware  of  environmental  forms 
As  students  examine  the  world  around  them  from 
different  perspectives,  they  refine  the  ways  in  which 
they  see  such  visual  characteristics  as  lines,  shapes, 
colours,  and  textures.  They  will  become  attuned  to  both 
visual  harmony  and  discord  in  their  environment. 
They  may  also  begin  to  see  that  the  things  around  them 
are  organized  in  certain  ways  for  specific  reasons. 

2.  responding  intuitively  and  rationally  to 
environmental  phenomena 

Students'  intuitive  responses  to  the  world  around  them 
may  lead  to  their  understanding  the  ways  in  which 
it  is  organized.  For  example,  as  students  observe  more 
acutely,  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  details  they 
perceive  should  increase,  and  they  should  begin  to 
see  and  understand  relationships  among  these  details. 

3.  using  perceptual  understandings  to  develop  ideas 
To  develop  ideas,  students  must  select  images  that 
represent  their  experience,  identify  general  and  ab¬ 
stract  relationships,  clarify  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  select  possible  media  and  technical  procedures. 

In  visual  arts,  the  process  of  drawing  helps  students 
to  see  more  clearly  and  to  clarify  their  interpretations 
of  what  they  see. 

4.  exploring  and  using  theoretical  concepts  related 
to  form  and  structure 

Since  there  are  a  number  of  solutions  to  any  expressive 
problem,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for 
alternative  possibilities  and  to  manipulate  various 
combinations  of  tools,  materials,  and  techniques  to 
achieve  different  expressive  effects.  They  may  try  more 
than  one  compositional  structure,  use  acquired  techni¬ 
cal  skills  in  different  ways,  and  adjust  their  initial  ideas 
to  accommodate  new  insights.  In  this  way,  they  be¬ 
come  flexible  and  inventive  in  solving  a  range  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  visual  problems  and  increase  their 
understanding  of  expressive  forms  and  structures. 


5.  developing  creative  insights  and  personal  skills  related 
to  planning,  making,  and  expressing 

The  studio  program  presents  students  with  many 
opportunities  to  clarify  their  personal  observations  and 
to  develop  technical  skills.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  tools  and  materials  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
expressive  purposes,  increase  the  range  of  materials 
used  to  present  an  idea,  and  experiment  with  logical 
and  intuitive  methods  of  working.  Through  their 
planning  and  executing  of  projects,  students  acquire 
new  skills  and  increase  their  ability  in  others.  As  they- 
clarify  their  ideas,  they  should  come  to  see  that  they 
possess  an  appropriate  expressive  technique  in  their 
existing  repertoire  of  personal  skills. 

6.  developing  a  sensitivity  to  visual  form  and  expression 
Students  can  use  their  understanding  of  theoretical 
and  structural  concepts  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
paintings,  sculptures,  architecture,  advertisements, 
and  consumer  products.  They  can  identify  inventive 
compositions,  unusual  points  of  view,  and  innovative 
uses  of  tools,  materials,  and  processes.  In  this  way, 
they  can  begin  to  understand  that  the  effectiveness  of 
visual  form  is  determined  in  part  by  the  creator's 
point  of  view  and  that  visual  forms  may  be  experienced 
subjectively  or  objectively.  They  can  then  apply  their 
new  understandings  to  an  assessment  of  their  own 
work. 

7.  appreciating  the  design  and  aesthetic  qualities 
in  everyday  life 

By  analysing  applied-design  concepts  in  planned  envi¬ 
ronments  and  in  consumer  objects,  students  can  in¬ 
crease  their  understanding  of  the  role  and  function  of 
the  contemporary  artist-designer  and  the  impact  that 
visual  forms  have  on  the  quality  of  life.  Classroom 
discussion  can  focus  on  such  topics  as  the  relationship 
between  the  physical  and  visual  elements  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  space  and  their  impact  on  people,  the  relationship 
of  the  form  of  a  functional  object  to  its  intended  use, 
the  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  an 
advertisement  and  the  lifestyle  of  the  consumer  at 
whom  it  is  aimed,  and  the  appropriateness  of  an  art 
form  to  a  specific  setting. 
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Some  Fundamental  Concerns 
of  Visual  Arts 


8.  acquiring  spoken  and  written  language  capability 
Students  acquire  a  descriptive  vocabulary  of  visual  art 
terms  over  time  and  through  many  different  experi¬ 
ences.  These  can  include  identifying  and  describing  the 
characteristics  of  visual  phenomena  and  explaining 
the  relationships  among  ideas,  images,  and  techniques; 
discussing  how  people  live,  what  they  value,  and  why 
they  prefer  some  visual  forms  over  others;  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  role  of  critic  or  historian  as  they  discuss  their 
own  and  other  people's  work. 

9.  becoming  knowledgeable  about  a  wide  range  of  human 
values  and  concerns  through  a  study  of  the  art  forms 
of  various  historical  and  contemporary  societies 

The  cultural  values  of  a  society  are  displayed  in  its 
visual  art  forms  -  clothing,  religious  objects,  consumer 
products,  forms  of  communication,  and  living  spaces. 
Students  can  examine  these  from  formal,  cultural,  an¬ 
thropological,  sociological,  and  technical  points  of 
view.  This  will  allow  them  to  describe  what  a  form 
represents;  talk  about  the  way  it  was  made;  identify 
the  design  concepts  behind  it;  respond  to  its  cultural 
meaning;  identify  differences  in  the  paintings,  prints, 
and  sculptures  of  historical  and  contemporary  societies; 
and  assess  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  artist's  role 
over  time. 

10.  developing  a  sense  of  self-worth  and  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  individual  in  society 
People  engage  in  visual  arts  activities  for  personal 
pleasure  -  to  express  their  emotions,  to  record  the 
meaning  of  their  experiences,  and  to  communicate 
feelings  and  ideas  to  others.  As  their  conceptual,  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  technical  capabilities  develop,  students  are 
increasingly  able  to  state  their  preferences  clearly,  be 
selective  in  their  decision  making,  and  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  their  own  and  other  people's  work.  In  this 
way,  their  sense  of  self-worth  and  their  understanding 
of  human  social  interaction  are  enhanced. 

11.  recognizing  career  possibilities  related 
to  the  visual  arts 

In  addition  to  producing  fine-art  objects  for  commercial 
and  public  galleries,  artists  develop  functional  forms  and 
play  significant  roles  in  technological  fields.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  visual  arts  program  underline  this  re¬ 
lationship  between  visual  arts  processes  and  everyday 
life  and  identify  a  range  of  employment  opportunities 
that  require  the  special  skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes  of  artists. 


The  following  policy  statements  express  the  expectations 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  regard  to  visual  arts 
programs  in  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions. 

Fundamental  Experiences 

Drawing  shall  be  considered  fundamental  to  visual 
thinking  because  of  its  contribution  to  seeing, 
researching,  and  recording  the  environment.  It  is  a 
necessary  process  for  planning,  developing,  and  com¬ 
municating  ideas  and  feelings  through  art.  It  is  inher¬ 
ent  in  most  art  forms  and  shall  be  an  integral  part  of 
all  courses. 

The  manipulation  of  three-dimensional 
materials  shall  be  undertaken  as  another  key  mode  for 
perceptual  inquiry.  Modelling,  constructing,  and  as¬ 
sembling  explorations  are  very  important  perceptual  and 
planning  activities  for  a  wide  range  of  expressive 
forms. 

Program  Balance 

Students  shall  have  a  balanced  program  that  provides 
approaches  and  processes  that  at  various  times  are 
experimental  or  in-depth,'  intuitive  or  analytical,  two- 
or  three-dimensional,  and  theoretical  or  practical. 

The  balanced  program  shall  expose  stu¬ 
dents,  over  a  span  of  two  or  more  years,  to  varied  art 
forms,  materials,  tools,  techniques,  and  styles.  From 
an  educational  perspective,  process  or  means  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  any  final  physical  products 
are  simply  later  stages  of  the  total  art  process. 

Art  Competitions 

Students  in  the  Senior  Division  may  wish,  individually 
and  voluntarily,  to  participate  in  competitions  for 
scholarships  or  career  opportunities.  However,  com¬ 
petition  practices  that  exploit  students  or  interfere 
with  proper  program  delivery  are  unacceptable.  Exhibits 
and  displays  offer  more  rewarding  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  students  and  facilitate  the  participation  of 
a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  do  competitions. 

In  any  event,  competitions  should  be  avoided  in  the 
Intermediate  Division. 

Individual  Artistic  Responses 

In  order  that  uniqueness,  originality,  and  self-expression 
in  art  be  fostered,  problem  solving,  critical  inquiry, 
and  personally  meaningful  subject  matter  shall  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  all  courses.  Copying,  plagiarism,  and  stereo¬ 
typed  forms  of  work  are  not  to  be  encouraged. 
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The  teachers'  responsibilities  are  to  incorporate ,  in 
their  program ,  projects  and  experiences  that 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  enhancement  of  the 
visual  environment  of  the  school  by  students. 


Major  Factors  in  the 
Development  of 
a  Visual  Arts  Program 


Responsibilities  for  Program 
Development  and  Delivery 


The  implementation  of  this  guideline  in  effective 
program  development  and  delivery  will  be  better  en¬ 
sured  when  there  is  co-operation  and  mutual 
assistance  among  the  principal,  resource  staff,  where 
available,  and  teachers.  The  suggestions  given  below 
will  assist  these  persons  in  undertaking  their  profes¬ 
sional  responsibilities  with  respect  to  effective  program 
delivery. 

The  principal's  responsibilities  are  to: 

-provide  leadership  in  the  implementation  of  this 
guideline; 

-maintain  on  file  copies  of  all  visual  arts  courses  of 
study  based  on  this  guideline; 

-arrange,  at  regular  intervals,  for  the  necessary  in- 
service  training  of  staff  members  who  are  responsible 
for  visual  arts  courses; 

-ensure  the  delivery  of  the  program  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  a  program-review  phase  in  later  years; 

-provide  leadership  in  the  evaluation  of  the  program 
and  ensure  that  student  evaluation  is  related  to  the 
program  objectives; 

-ensure  in  each  of  Grades  7  and  8  that  there  is  a 
balanced  program  among  arts  subjects  so  as  to  provide 
adequate  delivery  time  for  a  visual  arts  program; 

-foster  as  many  varied  course  offerings,  including  basic, 
general,  and  advanced  courses,  as  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  circumstances  permit; 

-ensure  that  a  minimum  of  one  credit  is  allotted  in 
the  arts  for  the  ossd; 

-ensure  that  information  regarding  access  to  courses 
is  included  in  the  annual  course  calendar; 

-facilitate  communication  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  panels; 

-provide  for  the  necessary  resources  to  implement  the 
program; 

-ensure  that  teachers  and  students  work  in  a  safe 
environment; 

-foster  the  utilization  of  community  resources; 

-foster  an  aesthetically  satisfying  visual  environment 
in  the  school; 

-provide  opportunities  for  students  to  obtain  the 
necessary  prerequisite  in  preparation  for  the  OAC. 

The  responsibilities  of  resource  staff,  where  available, 
are  to: 

-help  the  principal  and  school  staff  to  plan  for  and 
deliver  a  visual  arts  program  based  on  this  guideline; 


-facilitate  the  development  of  local  courses  of  study 
and  other  curricular  materials  that  amplify  this  guideline; 

-provide  information  related  to  resources  that  support 
this  guideline; 

-facilitate  in-service  training  opportunities  related  to 
program  implementation; 

-be  involved  in  the  ongoing  evaluation  of  local  programs 
and  courses  of  study  related  to  this  guideline; 

-plan  in-service  events  that  will  provide  motivation 
and  enrichment,  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the 
guideline; 

-co-operate  with  guidance  personnel  concerning  infor¬ 
mation  on  post-secondary  studies  and  potential  career 
opportunities  in  visual  arts; 

-advise  board  personnel  regarding  operational  issues 
related  to  visual  arts; 

-assist  teachers  with  methods  and  ideas  for  enhancing 
the  visual  environment  of  the  school. 

The  teachers'  responsibilities  are  to: 

-prepare  and  deliver  courses  of  study  at  the  school 
level  that  respond  to  this  guideline  and  that  reflect  the 
maximum  possible  range  of  courses  within  school  and 
community  circumstances; 

-implement  this  guideline  on  a  systematic  basis  to 
ensure  its  full  implementation  by  1990; 

-co-operate  with  guidance  counsellors  in  helping 
students  to  become  aware  of  and  to  investigate  possible 
art-related  career  paths; 

-collaborate  with  the  guidance  department  and  with 
parents  regarding  course  selections  related  to  long¬ 
term  educational  goals; 

-collaborate  with  resource  staff  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  teaching; 

-work  with  resource  staff  to  ensure  that  evaluation 
reflects  the  program  objectives; 

-seek  opportunities  to  liaise  with  visual  arts  teachers 
within  their  schools  and  with  other  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Division  visual  arts  teachers  within  their  boards; 

-be  alert  to  community  resources  and  utilize  them 
where  possible; 

-incorporate,  in  their  program,  projects  and  experiences 
that  facilitate  and  encourage  the  enhancement  of  the 
visual  environment  of  the  school  by  students. 
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The  Student  Population 


Grades  7  and  8 

Students  arrive  in  the  Intermediate  Division  with 
varying  levels  of  ability  and  visual  arts  background.  It 
is  expected  that  all  students  in  both  Grades  7  and  8 
will  experience  formal  instruction  in  visual  arts  within 
a  balance  of  arts  subjects.  It  is  important  that  the 
program  provide  for  these  students  challenging  expe¬ 
riences  with  a  wide  variety  of  media  and  creative  and 
applied  art  forms.  It  is  also  important  that  students 
perceive  the  program  as  providing  challenges  and 
having  real-life  significance. 

Art  experiences  at  this  level  may  be  enjoyed 
both  individually  and  in  co-operation  with  others. 

At  this  stage  of  their  development,  when  their  self- 
confidence  is  particularly  vulnerable,  students  will  need 
teaching  strategies  that  develop  their  self-esteem. 
They  will  also  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
an  insight  into  art  and  arts-related  occupations.  For 
some  students  the  early  Intermediate  Division  art  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  their  last  major  exposure  to  visual  arts. 

Grades  9-12/oacs 

The  program  in  Grades  9  and  10  is  exploratory  in  nature.  It 
should  serve  to  help  each  student  confirm  interests,  test  talents, 
form  clearer  career  goals,  and  begin  to  formulate  more  detailed 
plans  for  further  study. 

(OSIS,  SECTION  4.1J 

Students  in  Grades  11  and  12  will  select  a  combination  of  courses 
that  will  provide  them  with  the  best  foundation  for  personal 
career  and  life  aspirations. 

(OSIS,  section  4.2; 

Students  in  secondary  school  may  elect  visual  arts  as 
their  one  compulsory  credit  in  the  arts.  It  is  assumed 
that  students  will  complete  the  Foundation  Compre¬ 
hensive  Course  in  Grade  9  or  10  before  taking  com¬ 
prehensive  or  special-series  courses  in  Grade  10  or  in 
the  Senior  Division.  The  OAC  in  visual  arts  will  pro¬ 
vide  university-entrance  preparation.  The  prerequisite 
to  the  OAC  is  at  least  one  Senior  Division  course  at 
the  advanced  level. 

All  students  will  benefit  from  exposure  to 
visual  arts,  whether  they  intend  to  pursue  visual  arts 
for  career  goals  or  not,  because  visual  arts  deals  with 
problems  of  identity  and  values.  Courses  in  this  disci¬ 
pline  provide  an  excellent  context  for  self-discovery,  an 
opportunity  for  increased  visual  awareness,  an  outlet  for 
physical  energy,  and  a  stimulant  for  the  imagination. 

A  risk-taking  attitude,  high  energy  levels, 
flexibility,  humour,  and  a  heightened  sensory  awareness 
are  all  characteristics  of  highly  creative  individuals. 


They  are  also  characteristics  of  adolescents  as  a  group 
and  can  be  usefully  directed  to  creative  activities  in 
visual  arts.  The  knowledge  and  skills  of  visual  arts  may 
provide  students  with  the  means  of  expression  and 
communication  that  elucidate  and  help  them  solve  the 
crises  of  adolescence. 

The  Adult  Perspective 

Adults  reentering  secondary  school  education  are 
potential  candidates  for  visual  arts  programs.  The  needs 
and  characteristics  of  adult  learners,  however,  differ 
from  those  of  adolescents. 

When  art  courses  for  adults  are  planned, 
consideration  should  be  given  to: 

-developing  courses  of  fractional  credit  value; 

-developing  intensive  short  courses; 

-developing  alternative  evaluation  techniques  (e.g., 
students  might  be  asked  to  do  research  projects,  inter¬ 
views,  critiques); 

-making  use  of  group  activities; 

-developing  reentry  foundation  courses; 

-making  use  of  co-operative-education  and  work- 
experience  opportunities. 

The  adult  learner  in  visual  arts  will  profit  from  the 
same  types  of  activities  as  those  specified  for  school- 
age  students.  Program  modifications  for  adults  will 
likely  be  in  the  areas  of  course  organization,  teaching 
strategies,  and  learning  approaches  rather  than  in  the 
content  of  the  program. 

Exceptional  Students 

The  purposes  of  visual  arts  education  for  exceptional 
students  are  no  different  than  they  are  for  other 
students.  A  visual  arts  program  is  intrinsically  valuable, 
because  it  helps  students  expand  their  horizons,  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  opportunities  for  self-expression  that 
might  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  them,  and  permits 
them  to  experience  those  special  feelings  that  accom¬ 
pany  activities  involving  creativity  and  imagination. 
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If  all  students  need  such  opportunities,  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  so  for  exceptional  students,  some  of  whom  can¬ 
not  communicate  well  through  other  means.  Many 
of  these  students  can  find  intense  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  visual  arts,  since  it  is  an  area  in  which 
they  can  be  successful. 

Students  with  behavioural  exceptionalities 
may  find  visual  arts  experiences  a  beneficial  way  of 
expressing  feelings  and  attitudes.  Although  it  is  not  the 
role  of  the  visual  arts  teacher  to  enter  into  a  particu¬ 
larly  therapeutic  relationship  with  these  students,  the 
ways  in  which  these  students  utilize  tools  and  media, 
and  the  work  they  produce,  enable  the  teacher  to  gain 
insights  into  thoughts  and  feelings  that  they  might 
not  otherwise  disclose.  From  watching  how  they  work 
and  understanding  the  art  they  produce,  the  sensitive 
teacher  will  be  able  to  develop  a  program  for  these 
students  that  will  help  them  to  clarify  their  world  and 
to  grow  in  confidence  and  trust. 

All  exceptional  students  need  opportunities 
to  explore,  define,  and  symbolically  order  their  world 
on  their  own  terms  and  through  means  that  the  visual 
arts  can  provide.  The  visual  arts  program  for  these 
students  may  initially  need  to  include  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  manipulative  and  creative  activities  in 
any  media  and  with  any  tools  that  permit  these  students 
to  express  themselves.  Due  regard  must,  however, 
be  given  to  the  capability  of  some  exceptional  students 
to  work  with  certain  tools  and  materials.  Where  safety 
may  be  a  factor,  adequate  supervision  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  ensure  that  the  students  are  not  a  danger  to 
themselves  or  to  others. 

If  exceptional  students  are  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  visual  arts  program,  creative 
adaptation  may  be  necessary  in  terms  of  numbers, 
materials,  the  organization  of  materials,  and  the  use  of 
space.  A  flexible  approach  can  allow  exceptional  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  as  beneficially  as  possible  in  their 
own  ways  and  can  promote  the  emergence  of  strengths 
and  abilities  in  them  that  may  not  be  evident  in  other 
curriculum  areas.  Such  flexibility,  however,  requires 
more,  not  less,  structure  and  organization  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

Artistically  and  visually  gifted  students.  Students  who 
show  a  high-level  ability  in  creative,  expressive,  cogni¬ 
tive,  or  critical  aspects  of  the  visual  arts  must  be  chal¬ 
lenged  to  develop  their  potential  further.  Programs  for 
these  students  should  provide  more  in-depth  studies 
of  the  roles  and  contributions  of  the  artist,  art  critic, 
historian,  curator,  and  designer  than  do  programs  for 
other  students. 


The  following  characteristics  may  be  observed  in  visually 
and  artistically  gifted  students  and  their  work: 
-capacity  for  extended  concentration  (i.e.,  these  students 
stay  with  an  artistic  problem  longer  than  other  stu¬ 
dents); 

-self-directedness,  self-motivation,  and  independence; 

-occasional  excessive  concentration  in  a  certain  idiom, 
accompanied  by  an  unwillingness  to  experiment  further 
in  other  areas; 

-early  interest  in  art,  often  through  drawing,  and  rapid 
progression  through  the  normal  stages  of  visual  devel¬ 
opment; 

-occasional  concentrated  use  of  art  as  an  escape  from 
other  responsibilities; 

-superior  ability  to  utilize  past  information  in  new 
contexts; 

-advanced  technical  ability  in  handling  shading,  pro¬ 
portion,  perspective,  and  anatomy  in  order  to  achieve 
realistic  portrayals; 

-sensitivity  in  handling,  both  intuitively  and  deliber¬ 
ately,  compositional  elements  such  as  colour,  space,  and 
movement; 

-ability  to  relate  complex  and  elaborate  information 
about  phenomena; 

-sensitivity  in  a  wide  range  of  media; 

-superior  ability  to  use  imagination,  inventiveness, 
and  improvisation. 

Programs  in  visual  arts  for  gifted  students  should  stress 
intense  observation  studies,  mastery  in  several  media, 
the  development  of  advanced  knowledge  and  critical 
skills,  and  the  development  of  problem-solving  skills 
in  design  that  reflect  skill,  fluency,  imagination,  intellect, 
and  control.  Alternative  learning  environments,  such 
as  artists'  and  designers'  studios,  galleries,  museums, 
and  other  community  facilities,  are  important  to  the 
learning  experiences  of  these  students. 
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Levels  of  Difficulty 


A  range  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  secondary  school 
program  to  accommodate  different  student  interests 
and  needs.  Three  levels  of  difficulty  (basic,  general,  and 
advanced)  may  be  offered  in  the  foundation  course 
(Grade  9  or  10),  comprehensive  courses  (Grades  10,  11, 
and  12),  and  special-series  courses.  A  brief  description 
of  the  intent  of  each  of  these  levels  of  difficulty  is  given 
below,  as  well  as  an  outline  of  the  relationship 
between  the  focuses  of  the  visual  arts  programs  and 
the  emphasis  established  in  osis  for  each  level. 


Basic-Level  Courses 

Courses  at  this  level  should  provide  students  with  a 
breadth  of  art  experiences,  learning  opportunities  that 
enhance  their  interest  and  self-confidence,  and  an 
awareness  of  the  practical  applications  of  visual  arts  to 
daily  living.  The  relationship  between  the  emphases 
of  osis  and  visual  arts  courses  is  as  follows: 


osis  Emphases 

Visual  Arts  Focuses 

Personal  skills 

-Art  for  daily  living 
-Art  for  leisure  time 
-Self-actualization  through  basic 
art-production  skills 

Social  understanding 

-The  study  of  multicultural,  popu¬ 
lar,  and  folk  art  to  foster  a  better 
understanding  of  self  and  others 

Communication 

-Opportunities  for  expression 
through,  as  well  as  discussion  of. 

art 

Employment  skills 

-Art-related  skills  relating  to  trades 
and  occupations 

£ 
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General-Level  Courses 

The  content  of  courses  at  this  level  should  contain  a 
balance  of  fine  and  applied  arts.  An  awareness  of  career 
opportunities  in  visual  arts,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  applied  and  practical  arts,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  appropriate  skills,  should  be  emphasized.  The 
relationship  between  the  emphases  of  osis  and  visual 
arts  courses  is  as  follows: 


osis  Emphases 

Visual  Arts  Focuses 

Work  skills  and 

attitudes 

-Competency  in  skills,  media,  and 
processes 

-Marketable  art  skills 
-Discrimination  of  good  design  by 
students  as  future  consumers  of 

art 

-Development  of  attitudes  about 
art  in  a  changing  technology 

Career  preparation 

-Awareness  of  career  potential, 
particularly  in  practical  arts 

Further  education 

-Preparation  for  college  and  other 
post-secondary  institutions 

Habit  of  learning 

-Art  for  leisure  time 

-Awareness  of  the  aesthetic 
environment  of  the  community 

Communication 

-Development  of  critical  thinking 

Literacy 

-Familiarity  with  some  aspects  of 
Western  art,  the  art  of  other  cul¬ 
tures,  and  popular,  folk,  and  prac¬ 
tical  arts,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  design 

Advanced-Level  Courses 

Content  in  advanced-level  courses  must  have  an  intel¬ 
lectual  orientation.  The  growth  of  students'  knowledge 
and  judgement  through  their  study  of  art  history  and 
criticism  should  be  an  important  aim  of  the  program. 
Appropriate  strategies  and  approaches  to  knowledge 
will  help  to  develop  student  interest  and  to  maintain 
scholarly  investigation.  The  relationship  between  the 
emphases  of  osis  and  visual  arts  courses  is  as  follows: 


osis  Emphases 

Visual  Arts  Focuses 

Theoretical  or 
cognitive  processes 

-The  theory  of  art  and  abstract 
levels  of  thinking  in  regards  to  the 
expressive  and  fine  arts  through 
a  consideration  of  art  history, 
aesthetics,  and  criticism 

Preparation  for  the 

OAC 

-Significant  relationship  of  course 
content  to  the  content  of  the  oac 

in  art 

Preparation  for  entry 
into  university,  col¬ 
lege,  or  other  post¬ 
secondary  institutions 

-Preparation  for  further  education 
towards  arts-related  professions 
or  fine-arts  careers 
-Preparation  of  students  to  cope 
with  increasingly  complex,  con¬ 
ceptual  challenges  related  to  studio 
problems,  historical  research,  and 
art  criticism 
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Visual  Arts  Processes  and  Content 
Components 


This  guideline  identifies  three  visual  arts  learning 
processes  and  three  content  components  that  are 
integral  to  the  total  art  experience.  The  learning  proces¬ 
ses  are  perceiving,  producing,  and  appreciating.  The 
content  components  are  design,  studio,  and  history.  A 
description  of  these  processes  and  components  is 
provided  below.  The  chart  on  pages  28-29  provides  an 
overview  of  the  interrelationship  among  these 
elements  within  the  program. 

Visual  Arts  Processes 

Students  learn  by  acting  on  their  environment.  In 
the  visual  arts,  they  use  perceiving,  producing,  and 
appreciating  processes  to  make  sense  out  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  artistic  phenomena,  to  control  technical 
procedures,  to  develop  criteria  for  judging  the  adequacy 
of  their  performance  and  product,  and  to  understand 
the  artistic  traditions  established  by  past  and  present 
cultures.  By  acting  on  their  visual  world,  students  in¬ 
crease  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  thoughts  and  feelings  and  learn  to  express  their 
ideas  in  visual  and  verbal  forms. 

Knowing  and  understanding  are  integral 
to  perceiving,  producing,  and  appreciating  visual  arts. 
Knowing  how  to  manipulate  materials  effectively  and 
how  to  structure  visual  elements  leads  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  production  process  and  contributes  to 
the  individual's  ability  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  studio 
procedures  and  final  products.  Knowing  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  allows  the  individual  to  give  personal 
meaning  to  objects,  forms,  and  events.  Understanding 
that  there  are  different  ways  of  approaching  art  history 
gives  him/her  access  to  the  knowledge  required  to  clarify 
and  explain  the  nature  of  the  visual  arts.  All  of  this 
leads  towards -understanding  and  self-actualization. 

The  three  key  visual  arts  processes  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  turn. 


Perceiving.  Perception  is  the  initial  stage  in  creative 
expression.  Through  their  perceptions  students  become 
involved,  clarify  feelings,  share  emotions,  and 
respond  subjectively.  They  see  aesthetic  qualities  in 
environmental  forms,  make  analogies,  find  contrasts, 
and  grasp  meaning.  From  their  perceptions  students 
begin  to  theorize,  develop  hypotheses,  and  create 
personal  understandings. 

Producing.  Through  producing  visual  statements, 
students  clarify  and  explain  ideas  that  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  their  perceptions  of  the  environment 
and  from  their  mental  conceptions.  At  the  same  time 
they  increase  their  understanding  and  awareness  of 
the  creative,  perceptive,  and  image-making  processes. 
In  the  process  of  producing,  students  think  about, 
plan,  and  execute  compositional  structures  that  give 
form  to  their  perceptual  and  conceptual  ideas.  Experi¬ 
ences  in  production  are  designed  to  accommodate 
students'  acquisition  of  expressive  abilities,  their  de¬ 
velopment  of  fluency  in  technical  processes,  and  their 
understanding  of  the  potential  and  limitations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  media.  By  attending  to  the  expressive  character¬ 
istics  of  media  and  tools,  students  begin  to  understand 
that  initial  ideas  may  be  adjusted  during  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  visual  form. 

Appreciating.  In  processes  that  relate  to  appreciation 
students  subjectively  understand  the  aesthetic  value  of 
a  visual  form  and  begin  to  apply  objective  criteria  to 
explain  their  personal  interpretations.  The  appreciation 
process  includes  the  identification  of  parts,  description 
of  relationships,  and  explanation  of  conclusions. 
Through  this  process  students  classify  available  data, 
seek  relationships,  draw  inferences,  and  state  hypoth¬ 
eses.  Both  external  standards  based  on  examples  ''rep¬ 
resenting  good  authority"  and  personal  criteria  based 
on  feelings  and  experiences  may  become  part  of  the 
appreciating  process.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
students  derive  personal  satisfaction  from  the  appreci¬ 
ating  process. 
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Visual  Arts  Content  Components 

Each  course  outline  in  both  comprehensive  and  special- 
series  courses  should  identify  the  three  components 
of  design,  studio,  and  history. 

The  design,  studio,  and  history  components 
form  the  core  content  for  the  course  descriptions  in 
this  guideline.  A  unit  related  to  special  projects  is  in¬ 
cluded  to  provide  for  individual  differences  in  school 
and  community  resources.  A  special  project  is  a  school- 
designed  unit  stressing  visual  arts  issues  at  the  school 
and  local-community  levels.  (See  the  next  section, 
"School  and  Community  Involvement".)  The  following 
is  a  detailed  description  of  the  three  content 
components: 

Design  (elements  and  principles,  aesthetics).  One  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  design  component  of  visual  arts  courses 
is  to  ensure  that  students  acquire  an  understanding  of 
how  elements  can  be  arranged  to  create  structural 
unity  in  a  visual  form.  Experiences  in  design  include 
the  identification  of  visual  elements  such  as  colour 
and  texture  in  natural  and  synthetic  forms  and  the 
description  of  principles  such  as  unity  and  variety. 
Through  these  experiences,  students  acquire  knowledge 
of  how  visual  elements,  the  physical  properties  of 
materials,  and  the  applied  technique  affect  the  unity  of 
a  form.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  how  to 
organize  visual  elements  occurs  through  studio  experi¬ 
ences  as  part  of  the  production  process. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  design  component 
of  courses  is  to  ensure  that  students  acquire  skill  in 
developing  personal  criteria  for  the  assessment  of  artistic 
and  expressive  forms.  Works  of  art  are  visual  records 
of  the  beliefs,  understandings,  attitudes,  and  feelings 
of  individuals  and  societies.  The  analytical  and  critical 
examination  of  one's  own  work  and  that  of  other 
artists  and  designers  of  different  eras  and  cultures  is  a 
key  factor  in  the  development  of  aesthetic  judgement. 
Aesthetic  experiences  encourage  the  development  of  the 
critical  abilities  of  perceiving,  thinking  about,  and 


talking  about  visual  form.  Through  these  experiences 
students  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  procedures 
and  skills  of  criticism.  This  enables  them  to  clarify 
further  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  perceive  and  analyse 
visual  form,  and  improve  their  own  production. 

Studio  (planning,  making).  The  purpose  of  the  studio 
component  is  to  provide  students  with  experiences 
in  developing  personally  significant  working  procedures 
that  give  concrete  form  to  visual  concepts.  This  com¬ 
ponent  has  two  parts,  planning  and  making.  The 
concepts  developed  in  the  planning  stage  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  during  the  making  stage,  or  the  planning  and 
making  may  appear  to  occur  simultaneously. 

The  planning  aspect  includes  experiences 
designed  to  develop  students'  perceptual  abilities  and  to 
increase  their  awareness  of  both  the  art-making  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  process  of  creative  thinking. 

The  making  aspect  includes  experiences 
designed  to  accommodate  students'  acquisition  of  artistic 
skills,  such  as  the  ability  to  use  different  tools  and 
materials  effectively,  and  the  development  of  students' 
technical  fluency  in  a  number  of  processes,  such  as 
drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  and  three-dimensional 
construction.  Studio  experiences  should  enhance  the 
growth  of  students'  powers  of  expression  as  well  as 
their  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  form 
and  content  in  artwork. 

History  (chronology,  cultural  relationships).  The  purpose 
of  the  history  component  of  visual  arts  courses,  which 
deals  with  both  historical  chronology  and  cultural  rela¬ 
tionships,  is  to  ensure  that  students  acquire  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  major  art  and  design 
forms,  as  well  as  of  the  events  that  document  the 
expressive  development  of  creative  artists.  The  history 
component  should  cover  several  diverse  fields,  such 
as  the  commercial  applications  of  art  (e.g.,  product 
design),  technological  innovations,  and  the  traditional 
fine  arts. 

A  chronological  examination  of  significant 
art  and  design  forms  provides  students  with  a  histori¬ 
cal  framework  for  events  and  objects,  a  sense  of  the 
continuity  in  the  arts,  and  information  about  technical 
procedures  and  inventive  personalities.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  use  a  variety  of  strategies  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  present  the  history  content. 

The  aspect  of  history  that  deals  with  cultural 
relationships  attempts  to  identify  reasons  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  specific  kinds  of  art  forms  in  a  specific  histori¬ 
cal  period  by  examining  such  factors  as  the  social. 
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environmental,  historical,  scientific,  religious,  political, 
economic,  and  technological  conditions  of  the  time. 

In  addition,  explanations  about  the  nature  of  art,  artistic 
behaviour,  and  the  nature  of  creative  endeavour  may 
be  derived  from  an  examination  of  a  range  of  statements 
that  express  the  views  of  historians,  artists,  philoso¬ 
phers,  critics,  aestheticians,  and  journalists. 

Whenever  possible,  original  works  and 
practising  artists  should  be  used  to  develop  in 
students  a  feeling  for  the  historical  content.  Television 
programs,  films,  slides,  and  reproductions  will  be 
especially  useful  when  geographical  and  time  limitations 
are  factors. 


Special  projects.  These  are  school-designed  units  that 
provide  for  individual  differences  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  resources.  They  may  relate  to  happenings  at 
the  school  and  community  levels.  Such  units  might 
involve  students  in  enhancing  the  school  environment 
or  visiting  an  artist's  studio,  for  example.  (See  the  next 
section,  "School  and  Community  Involvement".) 


Time  Distribution  for  Content 
Components  (Grades  9-12) 

The  following  graphs  indicate  the  degree  of  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  each  content  component  of  visual  arts 
courses  at  each  level  of  difficulty.  The  distribution  of 
time  in  the  graphs  is  a  guide  to  course  planning  and 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  means  of  accommodating 
preferred  teaching  methods  and  student  needs. 
Although  the  various  components  are  presented  here 


separately,  in  real  learning  situations  they  are  frequently 
interrelated.  For  example,  the  design  component 
should  become  part  of  studio  and  history  studies  just 
as  the  history  component  should  be  integrated  with 
the  design  and  studio  components.  Theory  and  practice 
will  be  integrated  in  all  of-  the  areas  of  design,  studio, 
history,  and  special  projects. 


Content  Components 

□  Design 

□  History 

Time  Allotments  (per  cent) 

□  Studio 

□  Special  Projects 

10% 

15% 

20% 

10% 

15% 

25% 

25% 

20% 

55% 

10% 

50% 

45% 

Basic-Level  Courses 

General-Level  Courses 

Advanced-Level  Courses 
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Content-Process  Chart 


Design  -  Elements  and  Principles  Studio  -  Planning 

-  Aesthetics  -  Making 


Perceiving 

The  student  is  involved  in: 

-becoming  aware  of  design  concepts  in 
environmental  forms  and  structures; 

-identifying  meaning  and  structure,  both 
metaphorical  and  direct,  in  natural  and 
synthetic  environments; 

-recognizing  the  importance  of  intuition 
and  imagination; 

- 1  i»  i1  i*m  iw  'a  in— hm  wi  i— .iwwiw—n—1—— 

The  student  is  involved  in: 

-developing  an  awareness  of  environmental 
forms  as  a  source  of  ideas  for  expression; 

-recognizing  the  emotional  implications  of 
ideas  for  subject  matter; 

-developing  personal  viewpoints; 

Producing 

-experimenting  with  design  concepts; 

-selecting  appropriate  organizational  ap¬ 
proaches  and  uses  of  materials; 

-experiencing  the  harmonious  relationship 
of  form,  function,  content,  and  media; 

-exploring  tools,  materials,  and  techniques, 
and  acquiring  mastery  of  them; 

-expressing  personal  ideas  and  feelings; 

-displaying  the  product; 

Appreciating 

-identifying  significant  design  concepts 
in  visual  images; 

-judging  quality  of  organization  in  relation 
to  form  and  content; 

-analysing  and  interpreting  meaning, 
function,  and  style. 

-judging  the  characteristics  of  subject  matter 
and  modes  of  expression; 

-evaluating  effectiveness  of  expression; 

-assessing  quality  of  work; 

-appreciating  mood  and  atmosphere. 
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History  -  Chronology 

-  Cultural  Relationships 

The  student  is  involved  in: 

-identifying  the  style,  theme,  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  works; 

-investigating  the  rationale  for  works  of 
art; 

-identifying  sources  of  and  ideas  for  art; 


-investigating  historical  periods  and 
cultures; 

-researching  items  of  social,  cultural,  and 
aesthetic  significance; 

-applying  various  approaches  to  the  study 
of  art  history; 


-exploring  how  critics  and  scholars  assess 
artworks; 

-appreciating  the  significance  and  values 
of  various  periods  and  cultures; 

-examining  and  appreciating  visual  form 
in  various  styles,  periods,  and  cultures. 


School  and  Community 
Involvement 


Sex  Equity 


Art  education  should  help  students  to  develop  the 
ability  to  make  qualitative  judgements  about  their  aes¬ 
thetic  environment.  It  should  also  prepare  them  to 
assume  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  aesthetic  di¬ 
mension  of  individual  and  community  living.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished: 

-Strategies  should  be  developed  and  integrated  within 
the  school  program  to  provide  for  student  participation 
in  community  activities.  Students  might,  for  example, 
prepare  visuals  for  local  festivals,  display  art  in  public 
places,  or  embellish  their  school  and  neighbourhood 
environments. 

-Art  teachers  should  explore  the  local  community  and 
make  use  of  available  sources  of  aesthetic  experience 
and  cultural  enrichment.  These  include  art  galleries, 
historical  societies,  museums,  architectural  institu¬ 
tions,  professional  artists,  studios,  important  examples 
of  architecture  in  contemporary  or  past  styles,  and 
libraries,  banks,  and  businesses  that  maintain  important 
collections  of  art.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  community's  natural  surroundings 
to  become  aware  of  the  aesthetic  dimension  of  natural 
phenomena  as  well  as  of  works  of  art. 

-Field  trips  into  the  community  can  be  planned  to  take 
advantage  of  such  rich  sources  of  artistic  subject  matter 
and  aesthetic  experiences  as  parks,  wharves,  green¬ 
houses,  zoos,  open  markets,  and  numerous  other  urban 
settings.  In  rural  or  small-town  schools  equally  rich 
natural  settings  are  available  in  such  places  as  woods, 
farms,  river  banks,  and  the  interiors  of  bams  and  old 
mills. 

As  a  result  of  becoming  more  aware  of  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  their  communities,  students  will  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  develop  critical  attitudes  and  dis¬ 
cerning  tastes. 


Students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
talents  and  to  satisfy  their  needs  as  completely  as 
possible  in  visual  arts  education.  Young  people  should 
be  made  aware  of  career  opportunities  related  to  visual 
arts  in  ways  that  are  free  from  sex-role  stereotyping 
and  conventional  expectations.  The  choice  of  learning 
resources  (e.g.,  artists,  films,  books,  slides)  should 
reflect  the  contributions  of  both  men  and  women  in 
the  visual  arts  field.  The  art  activities  and  projects 
offered  to  both  male  and  female  students  should  not 
be  limited  by  any  preconceptions  or  sexual  stereo¬ 
types.  All  students  should  enjoy  equal  opportunities 
for  art-oriented  work  and  co-operative-education 
experiences. 

Discussions  and  research  projects  can 
challenge  students  to  enlarge  their  views  in  relation  to 
visual  arts  and  sex  equity  and  to  reflect  on  human 
equality.  For  example,  they  should  be  offered  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  research  the  value  systems  reflected  in  the  art 
of  both  men  and  women;  the  role  of  men  and  women 
in  the  crafts  of  the  local  community;  the  ways  in 
which  works  of  art  reflect  the  characteristics  and  roles 
assigned  to  either  men  or  women;  professional  and 
public  recognition  of  male  and  female  artists;  and 
women  and  men  in  the  arts  in  Canada  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
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Evaluation 


Purposes  of  Evaluation 


Assessment  of  Student  Growth 
and  Progress 


Evaluation  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  learning 
process  and  should  examine  the  following: 

-students'  growth  and  progress  in  the  processes 
of  perceiving,  producing,  and  appreciating,  and  the 
development  of  the  students'  knowledge  and 
understanding  as  an  integral  part  and  outcome  of  the 
total  learning  experience; 

-the  program  and  course  objectives  and  content; 

-the  quality  of  instruction; 

-the  learning  environment. 

The  main  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  facilitate  student 
growth  and  progress.  It  should  also: 

-foster  students'  powers  of  self-awareness,  self-criticism, 
and  self-discipline; 

-determine  the  degree  to  which  program  aims  have 
been  met; 

-indicate  to  the  teacher  why  plans,  units  of  instruction, 
or  programs  succeed  or  fail; 

-identify  the  need  for  program  changes  and  the  nature 
of  those  changes; 

-document  significant  areas  for  purposes  of  reporting 
to  students,  the  administration,  trustees,  and  the 
public. 

Although  the  teacher  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  student  evaluation  in  the  Intermediate  Division, 
students  should  be  continually  encouraged  to  develop 
the  ability  to  appraise  their  own  artwork  through  dis¬ 
cussions,  interviews,  peer  evaluation,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties.  In  the  Senior  Division  the  teacher  must  encourage 
students  in  positive,  sensible,  and  yet  critical  ways  to 
examine  their  personal  work  and  growth  so  that  they 
become  more  self-disciplined  and  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  program. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  program  and  of 
the  individual  courses,  the  involvement  of  people  from 
outside  the  school  or  board  can  often  increase  the 
objectivity  of  the  evaluation  process.  Some  boards  have 
instituted  cyclic  program  reviews,  which  have  had 
positive  results  in  enhancing  the  awareness  of  admin¬ 
istrators  and  boards  of  the  complexities  and  value  of 
visual  arts  education. 

It  is  important  that  the  evaluation  process 
reflect  the  philosophy  and  policies  of  the  current 
provincial  curriculum  guideline  as  well  as  be  attuned 
to  the  review,  development,  and  implementation  phases 
of  the  program. 


As  an  integral  and  complex  part  of  the  teaching-learning 
process,  assessment  in  the  visual  arts  should  be  con¬ 
stant  and  ongoing.  It  should  be  positive,  concerned 
with  the  promotion  of  student  growth  and  development 
and  the  provision  of  effective  learning  experiences.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
students'  understanding  and  self-image.  In  evaluation, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  students'  perceptions,  the  quality  of 
their  products,  and  the  appreciation  that  each  student 
has  of  his/her  own  work  and  that  of  others.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  the  evaluation  process  should  be  the 
development  of  self-evaluation,  self-discipline,  and  self- 
actualization  in  students. 

The  teacher  should  assess  student  growth 
and  progress  through  listening  to  and  observing  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  are  in  the  process  of  producing,  thinking 
through  problems,  and  appreciating  artwork.  A  variety 
of  procedures  and  techniques  (e.g.,  various  types  of 
tests,  examinations,  and  critiques)  can  be  used  to  assess 
students'  growth  in  knowledge  and  skills  related  to 
the  design,  studio,  and  history  course  components. 

The  general  aims  of  the  program  and  the 
specific  objectives  of  each  course  should  be  defined  as 
clearly  as  possible.  Specific  criteria  can  be  developed 
and  delineated  for  each  activity  or  assignment  so  that 
students  understand  what  is  expected  of  them  and 
teachers  have  a  clear  definition  of  how  to  guide  student 
learning. 

The  following  are  some  suggested  evalua¬ 
tion  strategies: 

Listening  to  student  comments.  Listening  to  what 
students  have  to  say  during  performance  and  appreci¬ 
ation  activities  is  one  way  to  evaluate  change.  If  the 
teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  what  the  students  are  pro¬ 
ducing  or  if  the  students  seem  disappointed  with  then- 
results,  judicious  questions  or  changes  of  approach 
may  be  helpful.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  notices  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  are  having  difficulty  with 
a  certain  problem,  some  facilitating  exercises  related  to 
it  may  be  necessary.  Simply  recording  low  marks  will 
not  help  the  situation.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to 
become  alert  to  students'  needs  through  listening  to 
their  reactions  during  the  activity. 
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Observing  behaviour  and  behavioural  changes.  The 
following  observations  frequently  indicate  a  growing 
maturation  in  students.  Well-motivated  students  will: 
-develop  ideas  readily; 

-act  and  talk  purposefully; 

-respect  opinions  that  differ  from  their  own; 

-have  reasonably  flexible  ideas  that  can  be  altered  to 
suit  the  medium; 

-not  be  greatly  distressed  by  mistakes; 

-be  relaxed  when  working; 

-not  destroy  unsuccessful  attempts; 

-weigh  the  suggestions  of  others  before  accepting  or 
rejecting  them; 

-know  when  they  have  reasonably  completed  a  piece 
of  work; 

-be  absorbed  in  their  work  and  not  be  easily  distracted; 

-know  what  they  want  to  do  next  and  find  out  for 
themselves  how  to  go  about  it; 

-enjoy  trying  something  new; 

-experiment  freely  without  feeling  pressured  to  com¬ 
plete  a  product  that  others  will  admire. 


Adolescents  will  possess  these  qualities  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  depending  on  their  level  of  maturity  and 
may  show  signs  of  areas  of  difficulty.  They  may,  for 
example: 

-appear  tense  and  assume  rigid  postures  while  working; 
-consistently  request  help; 

-frequently  start  over; 

-wander  around  the  classroom  and  experience  problems 
in  settling  down  to  work; 

-destroy  their  own  products  or  throw  them  away; 
-seem  to  fear  failure; 

-start  to  work  on  ideas  in  several  media  within  a  short 
period  and  not  finish  any  of  them,  or  finish  them  too 
quickly  and  seem  not  to  care  about  results; 

-have  a  tendency  to  erase  as  they  draw; 

-refuse  to  listen  to  or  follow  instructions. 

If  these  behaviours  occur  frequently,  appropriate 
adjustment  in  program  activities,  instructional  strategies, 
motivational  techniques,  or  student  counselling 
will  be  required. 

Studying  students'  art  products.  Teachers  should  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  students  differ  in 
the  ways  in  which  they  work,  see,  and  feel  when 
producing  art.  By  pointing  out  the  positive  aspects  in 
all  types  of  work,  whether  abstract,  realistic,  or  non¬ 
objective,  teachers  can  encourage  the  development  in 
students  of  a  tolerant  attitude  towards  a  range  of 
visual  forms. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  students'  actual 
products,  teachers  should  consider  the  process  involved. 
They  should  consider: 

-how  students  perceive,  that  is,  how  well  students 
internalize  visual  concepts  in  works  of  art  and  in  the 
environment; 

-whether  students  understand  the  language  of  art; 

-whether  students  understand  artists  and  their  works 
(The  process  of  understanding  and  critiquing  one's 
own  work  and  that  of  peers  is  related  to  similar  tech¬ 
niques  used  to  view  professional  artwork.); 

-how  students  react  and  feel  during  the  producing 
phase; 

-to  what  extent  students'  analytical  capabilities  have 
developed  (i.e.,  their  ability  to  classify,  describe,  explain, 
and  interpret); 
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-whether  students'  ability  to  judge  (i.e.,  criticize  or 
estimate)  has  improved; 

-to  what  extent  students'  ability  to  execute  has  grown 
(i.e.,  whether  their  creativity,  fluency,  flexibility,  use 
of  the  imagination,  originality,  and  ability  to  synthesize 
have  increased); 

-students'  skill  in  using  tools  and  materials  in  producing 
artwork; 

-to  what  extent  students'  ability  to  value  and  appreciate 
has  grown; 

-students'  ability  to  express  personal  ideas; 

-students'  ability  to  adapt  to  the  unforeseen; 

-students'  ability  to  make  decisions; 

-students'  ability  to  evaluate  themselves  and  others 
fairly  and  constructively; 

-students'  ability  to  integrate  acquired  knowledge, 
experiences,  and  skills  into  their  artwork; 

-students'  sensitivity  to  the  environment  and  to  their 
cultural  heritage; 

-whether  students  strive  to  achieve  excellence; 

-whether  students  work  with  interest  and  dynamism; 

-whether  students  work  methodically; 

-whether  students  work  independently; 

-whether  students  concentrate  on  their  work; 

-whether  students  show  perseverance  in  their  work; 

-whether  students  complete  assignments; 

-whether  students  take  the  initiative  and  act  on  their 
own; 

-whether  students  work  well  in  co-operation  with 
others; 

-whether  students  communicate  enthusiasm; 

-whether  students  are  respectful  of  the  environment; 
-whether  students  are  punctual; 

-whether  students  are  mindful  of  appropriate  language. 


Arriving  at  a  mutual  final  assessment.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  evaluation  is  to  assist  students  to  become  more 
familiar  with  and  confident  in  the  process  of  self- 
evaluation.  The  process  starts  in  the  Intermediate  Di¬ 
vision,  when  the  teacher  assumes  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  evaluating  process,  while  encouraging 
students  to  look  at  their  work  objectively.  Gradually, 
as  students  progress  through  their  years  in  secondary 
school  and  are  exposed  to  formal  critiques  and  evalua¬ 
tion  sessions,  they  become  more  self-disciplined  and 
more  capable  of  dealing  with  self-evaluation.  Teachers 
should  strive  to  assist  students  to  develop  confidence, 
a  sense  of  pride  in  their  work,  and  a  degree  of  objec¬ 
tivity  in  responding  to  what  they  have  done.  How¬ 
ever,  success  in  this  process  only  comes  with  time  and 
patience. 

Examinations.  When  formal  examinations  are  given, 
their  proportional  value  must  be  considered.3  It  is  unfair 
to  make  the  final  examination  count  for  too  high  a 
percentage  of  the  whole  year's  or  term's  mark.  Student 
participation  in  class,  studio  behaviour,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  themselves  must  also  be  considered. 

Schools  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success 
with  practical  studio  examinations,  during  which 
students  have  to  produce  a  project,  an  art  form,  or  an 
assignment  in  an  allotted  time  span.  If  this  type  of 
examination  is  given,  the  criteria  and  directions  for  the 
assignment  must  be  clear. 

Formal  written  tests  and  examinations  are 
given  to  evaluate  specific  knowledge  in  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  design,  history,  and  studio.  It  is  most 
important  to  help  students  to  use  good  prose  as  they 
write  about  their  own  art  and  the  art  of  the  past  and 
present. 


3.  Ontario  Regulation  822/82  under  the  Education  Act  states  that 
“Where  a  school  has  a  policy  of  granting  exemptions  to  pupils  from 
writing  examinations,  such  exemptions  may  be  granted  only  from 
the  final  examinations  in  a  course  and  only  where  at  least  one  other 
set  of  examinations  has  been  held." 
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Program  Evaluation 


The  assessment  of  the  visual  arts  program  in  the  school 
must  take  into  consideration  the  following: 

-the  program's  quality,  diversity,  vitality,  and  origi¬ 
nality,  and  the  standard  of  work  required  from  students; 

-the  way  in  which  it  fits  into  the  total  school  program; 

-the  way  in  which  it  relates  to  the  community; 

-practical  aspects  such  as  costs,  staff  expertise,  interests 
of  the  students,  and  facilities; 

-aims,  objectives,  content,  and  teaching  strategies; 

-the  timing  and  methods  of  evaluation  for  individual 
courses  of  study; 

-the  way  in  which  the  individual  courses  fit  into  the 
total  visual  arts  and  school  program; 

-the  types  of  program  evaluation  -  summative  or 
formative,  responsive  or  preordinate  -  that  will  be  used. 

Individual  teachers  and  department  heads  must  evalu¬ 
ate  their  courses  and  programs  on  a  continuous  basis. 
In  some  instances,  outside  experts  and  administrators 
may  be  involved  in  this  process. 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  should  reflect 
the  philosophy  of  this  guideline  and  should  be  attuned 
to  the  formal  review,  development,  and  implementa¬ 
tion  phases.  Individual  school  boards  are  encouraged 
to  develop  their  own  cyclic  review  process. 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  program  and 
courses,  the  following  aspects  of  the  program  should 
be  considered: 


Quality.  The  three  art  processes  (perceiving,  producing, 
and  appreciating)  and  the  three  content  components 
(design,  studio,  and  history),  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
gained  by  students  through  these  processes  and  com¬ 
ponents,  must  all  be  considered  if  the  program  is  to  be 
of  high  calibre.  Frequently  in  the  evaluation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  only  the  artwork  that  students  produce,  either  for 
themselves,  for  marks,  or  as  decorative  works  for  the 
school,  are  considered.  However,  of  equal  importance 
is  the  growth  of  the  student  in  the  following  areas: 
-perceptual  and  visual  awareness; 

-communication  skills; 

-knowledge  of  skills,  materials,  tools,  and  equipment; 
-sensitivity  to  design  and  aesthetic  qualities; 
-self-confidence; 

-the  appreciation  of  their  own  work  and  that  of  others. 

Diversity.  The  content  of  the  major  components  of 
the  program  -  design,  studio,  and  history  -  in  both 
comprehensive  and  special-series  courses  should 
reflect  diversity  and  balance.  In  program  evaluation, 
the  following  questions  should  be  considered: 

-Does  the  overall  program  offer  courses  that  respond 
to  the  needs  and  expectations  of  students  at  the  basic, 
general,  and  advanced  levels  of  difficulty? 

-Does  the  content  of  the  courses  reflect  the  appropriate 
subject  focuses  established  to  differentiate  the  three 
levels? 

-Does  the  school  program  provide  for  the  OAC  course 
and  its  prerequisite? 

Vitality.  The  school  program  must  have  a  quality  of 
vitality.  It  should  contain  a  balanced  sequence  of  com¬ 
prehensive  courses  that  develops  depth  and  a  mastery 
of  skills  and  that  may  be  complemented  by  a  range 
of  special-series  courses,  wherever  possible,  that  stim¬ 
ulate  and  respond  to  student  interests. 

Originality.  Each  course  within  the  program  must  be 
planned  to  stimulate  creativity,  to  draw  on  the  stu¬ 
dent's  own  experiences,  and  to  encourage  the  individual 
to  express  him-/herself.  There  is  a  great  need  to  stress 
the  importance  of  student  growth  in  self-confidence  as 
evidenced  in  personal  inquiry  and  expression. 
Students'  artwork  must  reflect  uniqueness  and  origi¬ 
nality  if  a  personal  style  is  to  be  gradually  developed. 
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Considerations  in  Evaluating 
a  Program 

Aims  and  Objectives 

Do  the  program  and  its  courses  help  the  student  to 
develop  self-discipline,  standards  of  taste,  decision¬ 
making  skills,  judgement,  specific  skills,  a  feeling  of 
self-worth,  sensitivity,  appreciation,  and  creativity? 

Content 

-Is  the  content  related  to  the  purpose,  the  focus,  and 
the  objectives  of  the  course? 

-Is  the  content  of  the  course  appropriate  to  the  time 
allotted  to  it? 

-Are  the  activities  pertinent  to  the  objectives  of  the 
course?  Do  they  integrate  the  major  components  of 
design,  studio,  and  history? 

-Does  the  course  include  taking  students  to  exhibitions 
of  the  work  of  professionals  to  expose  them  to  the 
application  of  good  design  concepts? 

Workability  of  the  Course 
-Is  the  course  practical  for  students  and  teachers? 

-Have  teachers  sufficient  training  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  course? 

-Does  it  respond  to  students'  interests? 

-Does  it  reflect  the  application  of  teacher  expertise? 

The  School 

-Does  the  course  fit  in  with  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
and  the  department? 

-Are  there  opportunities  for  integration  and  co-operation 
with  other  departments? 


Facilities  and  Resources 

-Are  there  sufficient  facilities  and  equipment  to  carry 
out  the  course  successfully? 

-Are  there  sufficient  resources  to  implement  the  ap¬ 
proved  courses  in  the  guideline? 

-Can  the  school  budget  cover  the  costs  of  the  various 
courses?  If  not,  are  there  ways  of  providing  supple¬ 
mentary  monies  (e.g.,  through  supply  fees)? 

Time 

-Is  the  time  allotted  for  each  course  sufficient? 

-Are  there  sufficiently  long  blocks  of  time  available  for 
activities  such  as  pottery,  information  design,  painting, 
and  sculpture? 

-Can  arrangements  be  made  to  allot  more  than  single 
periods  for  certain  types  of  activities? 

-In  the  semestered  school,  is  there  sufficient  time  to 
address  the  various  aspects  of  the  course? 

-Have  modular  or  fractional  courses  been  considered? 

Accommodation  for  Students 
-Is  a  range  of  courses  accessible  to  students? 

-If  there  are  timetable  conflicts,  are  there  provisions 
for  alternative  ways  of  accommodating  students  who 
wish  to  take  visual  arts  courses  (e.g.,  through  continu¬ 
ing  or  co-operative  education)? 

-Will  the  courses  assist  students  in  their  potential 
aspirations  (i.e.,  in  the  pursuit  of  art  as  a  career  or  as 
an  avocation)? 

-Are  the  courses  sufficiently  challenging  that  they  will 
have  a  positive  impact  on  students? 

-Do  students  seem  to  enjoy  the  courses?  Are  they 
stimulated  by  the  courses? 

-Has  there  been  any  serious  decrease  in  student  interest 
and  enrolment? 

-Do  students  seem  to  feel,  in  their  personal  evaluation, 
that  they  are  growing  and  that  the  courses  are  benefi¬ 
cial  to  them? 

Accommodation  for  Teachers 
-Do  the  teachers  feel  comfortable  with  the  courses? 

-Is  there  a  need  for  professional  development  to  allow 
teachers  to  deliver  course  content? 

-Has  sufficient  preparation  time  been  allowed  for  the 
courses? 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  program  organi¬ 
zation  ...  is  to  illustrate  the  range  of 
possible  courses  that  may  be  developed 
under  the  authority  of  this  guideline. 


Overview  of  Programs 
(Grades  7-12/oac) 


Introduction 


The  goals  of  education  provide  the  broad  direction  for 
this  guideline,  and  the  aims  of  visual  arts  education 
supply  statements  of  specific  intent  for  all  courses  of 
study.  The  main  purpose  of  the  program  organization 
outlined  below  and  summarized  in  the  chart  on  page 
38  is  to  illustrate  the  range  of  possible  courses  that 
may  be  developed  under  the  authority  of  this  guideline. 
To  this  end,  five  program  sections  are  described  in 
terms  of  their  premises,  objectives,  and  content.  The 
program  sections  are  as  follows: 

-Grades  7  and  8.  This  introduction  to  visual  arts  as  a 
subject  discipline  could  be  delivered  in  an  integrated- 
program  setting.  This  may  be  the  last  opportunity  for 
students  to  take  visual  arts  as  a  subject  and  therefore 
to  be  informed  about  the  content  and  processes  of  visual 
arts  and  their  relevance  to  everyday  life. 

-Foundation  Comprehensive  Course ,  Grade  9  or  10. 
This  continued  exploration  of  the  visual  arts,  normally 
presented  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  secondary 
school,  is  a  foundation  for  comprehensive  courses  and 
special-series  courses  in  Grades  10,  11,  and  12. 

-Comprehensive  courses,  Grades  10,  11,  and  12.  This 
continuation  of  study  in  visual  arts  contains  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  skill  development,  depth  of 
experiences  and  understanding,  and  preparation  for 
visual  arts  activity  in  personal  life,  work,  and  post¬ 
secondary  institutions,  and  for  the  OAC. 


-Special-series  courses,  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  (full-, 
half-,  or  quarter-credit  courses).  These  are  specialized 
courses  that  in  some  schools  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
comprehensive  courses;  they  can  also  be  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  augmenting  the  comprehensive  courses.  As 
well,  they  form  an  alternative  program  route  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  OAC. 

-The  Ontario  Academic  Course  (oac).  This  advanced- 
level  course  is  characterized  by  in-depth  study  and 
high  academic  standards,  appropriate  as  preparation 
for  university. 
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Authorized  Courses 
and  the  Prerequisite 
for  the  OAC* 


Route  1 


Grade  7 


Grade  8 


Foundation  Comprehensive  Course 

Grade  9  or  10  -Basic 

-General 

-Advanced 


Route  2 


Comprehensive  Courses 

Special-Series  Coursest 

Grades  10-12 

Grades  10-12  -Basic 

-General 

-Advanced 

Grade  10 

Basic 

Grade  10 

General 

Grade  10 
Advanced 

Grade  1 1 

Basic 

Grade  1 1 

General 

Grade  11 

Advanced 

Grade  12 

Basic 

Grade  12 

General 

Grade  12 

Advanced 

Courses  are  offered  within  the  following 
special  series: 

-Fine  Arts 

-Applied  Design 

-Theory 

-Interdisciplinary 

-Crafts 

Studies 

-Extended  Media 

Ontario  Academic  Course 


There  are  two  ways  of  approaching  the  oac:  through  compre¬ 
hensive  courses  (route  1)  or  special-series  courses  (route  2) 

(see  pp.  46-47).  The  prerequisite  to  the  oac  is  at  least  one  Senior 
Division  credit  in  visual  arts  at  the  advanced  level  of  difficulty. 


t  Each  special-series  course  may  be  offered  at  any  of  the  three 
levels  of  difficulty.  However,  the  nature  of  some  of  the  course 
content  is  more  appropriate  to  a  specific  level  than  to  all  levels. 


i 
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Grades  7  and  8 


Premises 

-All  students  shall  take  visual  arts  as  part  of  a  broad 
general  program. 

-Student  interest,  sense  of  capability,  and  feelings  of 
confidence  in  the  design,  studio,  and  history  aspects 
of  the  subject  will  vary.  For  example,  some  students 
will  lack  confidence  in  areas  such  as  drawing  and 
painting  because  they  have  expectations  regarding 
realistic  representation.  Courses  should  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  students  to  work  in  both  representational 
and  non-representational  ways. 

-The  facilities  for  the  program  will  vary  from  standard 
classrooms  to  reasonably  well-equipped  art  rooms. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  school  organizational  patterns, 
the  program  may  be  designed  and  taught  by  a  class¬ 
room  generalist,  a  teacher  who  is  personally  interested 
in  art,  or  a  teacher  with  special  preparation  in  visual 
arts  education. 

-Resources  in  the  community  will  vary,  but  each 
community  will  have  some  relevant  resources,  such  as 
buildings  and  environments  worthy  of  study,  creative 
artists,  craftspeople,  museums,  galleries,  and  various 
forms  of  popular  and  practical  arts.  These  resources 
should  be  selected  to  enrich  the  program. 

-There  are  numerous  opportunities  to  relate  visual 
arts  experiences  to  content  in  other  areas  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  (e.g.,  Canadian  history,  literature,  science). 

-Visual  arts  shall  be  placed  in  the  context  of  a  balance 
among  subjects  in  the  arts. 


Objectives 

Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to: 

-observe,  discuss,  and  record  the  visual  characteristics 
of  the  environment; 

-use  such  observations  as  a  source  in  their  development 
of  personal  images  and  expressions; 

-develop  skills  in  the  use  of  a  range  of  materials,  tools, 
techniques,  surfaces,  and  modes  of  expression; 

-acquire  a  working  vocabulary  and  an  understanding 
of  visual  arts  terms  and  concepts; 

-understand  and  use  design  concepts  in  a  personal 
manner  to  clarify  expression  and  meaning; 

-relate  their  studio  experience  to  the  work  of  other 
people  and  times; 

-become  aware  of  design  qualities  in  everyday  life; 

-become  aware  of  and  discuss  a  range  of  types  of  art, 
such  as  fine  arts  and  practical,  applied,  popular,  and 
folk  art; 

-acquire  a  knowledge  of,  discuss,  and  write  about 
Canadian  art  and  artifacts; 

-develop  the  understanding  that  visual  arts  is  a  subject 
that  demands  concentration  and  work; 

-become  aware  of  specific  career  opportunities  in  visual 
arts  and  in  a  multitude  of  art-related  fields. 
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Foundation  Comprehensive  Course 
(Grade  9  or  10) 


Content  Overview4 

Within  the  balance  of  the  arts  subjects  required  in  both 
Grades  7  and  8,  75  per  cent  of  the  time  for  visual  arts 
is  to  be  spent  on  the  studio  component  and  25  per 
cent  to  be  divided  between  the  design  and  history 
components.  At  all  times  the  design  and  history 
components  should  be  integrated  with  the  studio 
component. 

Studio 

The  minimum  program  shall  include  activities  from 
each  of  the  following: 


Area  Suggested  Time  Distribution  (in  hours) 


Drawing 

12 

Painting 

8 

Printmaking 

5 

Information  design 

5 

Sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  construction 

10 

Total  number  of  hours 

40 

The  following  topics  may  be  used  for  enrichment  or  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  program:  ceramics,  textiles, 
puppetry,  stage  design,  copper  enamelling,  and  pho¬ 
tography. 

Design 

The  program  shall  include  an  introduction  to  the 
concepts  and  structure  of  design,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  a  fundamental  understanding  and 
vocabulary  on  the  part  of  students  that  will  allow 
them  to  talk  about  the  form  and  content  of  art. 

History 

The  program  shall  include  an  introduction  to  Canadian 
art  and  design  intended  to  acquaint  students  with 
various  art  forms,  subject  matter,  and  styles.  Selected 
aspects  of  folk,  popular,  and  practical  arts  should  also 
be  introduced. 


Premises 

-Since  the  foundation  course  is  exploratory  in  nature, 
it  will  suit  the  needs  of  students  in  Grade  9  or  10. 

-This  course  is  recommended  as  a  preparation  for  any 
course  offered  in  the  Senior  Division,  whether  it  be 
a  comprehensive  or  special-series  course.  The  founda¬ 
tion  course  will  permit  students  to  make  a  wise  selec¬ 
tion  of  subsequent  art  courses  to  be  taken  at  the  basic, 
general,  or  advanced  levels  in  Grades  10-12/oac  in 
view  of  their  vocational  or  avocational  art  needs  and 
interests. 

-The  adolescent  needs  to  be  challenged  to  try  new 
approaches  and  explore  a  range  of  materials  and  pro¬ 
cesses  in  both  two-  and  three-dimensional  activities. 

-The  range  of  experiences  offered  in  a  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  will  reflect  and  reinforce  the  visual  arts  learnings 
acquired  by  students  in  Grades  7  and  8. 

-Communication  among  the  teachers  of  Grades  7-8 
and  of  Grades  9-10  is  vital  to  ensure  that  student 
growth  in  design,  studio,  and  history  experiences  is 
continuous. 

-The  range  of  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional 
activities  identified  in  the  content  overview  below  will 
make  up  the  core  component  of  the  general  course  for 
85  per  cent  of  the  allotted  time.  Additional  activities 
that  allow  for  teacher  expertise,  special  student  interests, 
community  resources,  and  opportunities  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  visual  arts  with  other  areas  of  learning  will 
be  chosen  for  the  remaining  15  per  cent  of  the  time. 
This  distribution  will  need  to  be  adjusted  as  indicated 
later  in  this  section  where  basic-  or  advanced-level 
courses  are  offered. 

-The  community  environment  and  resources  will  be 
used  on  a  selective  basis  to  enhance  the  learning 
experiences  related  to  perceiving,  planning  subject 
matter  and  expression,  developing  feelings  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  analysing  and  assessing,  acquiring  knowledge 
and  concepts,  and  making  critical  judgements. 

-Tne  emphasis  in  the  foundation  year  is  placed  on 
the  exploration  of  the  breadth  of  the  subject.  A  high 
degree  of  experimentation  is  anticipated. 

-This  course  shall  only  be  offered  as  a  full  credit 
(minimum  of  110  hours). 


4.  Note  that  specific  content  and  teaching  suggestions  for  this  course 
are  given  in  part  B  and  appendix  D  of  this  document. 
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Objectives 

Students  will  be  given  opportunities  to: 

-develop  an  awareness  of  a  wide  range  of  sources  of 
subject  matter  for  personal  expression; 

-observe  relationships  in  the  environment  and  record 
ideas  in  graphic  ways; 

-explore  different  structural  and  compositional  possi¬ 
bilities  when  planning  and  making  artwork; 

-organize,  evaluate,  and  reorganize  work  in  progress; 

-improve  their  technical  and  expressive  skills  by  relat¬ 
ing  tools  and  media  to  personal  ideas  and  feelings; 

-explore  a  number  of  specific  strategies  for 
creating  images  (magnification,  abstraction,  distortion, 
decoration,  minimization,  elaboration); 

-expand  their  vocabulary  and  understanding  of  design, 
materials,  tools,  concepts,  and  historical  information; 

-identify  and  describe  how  ideas,  feelings,  moods, 
and  metaphors  are  expressed  in  works  of  art; 

-acquire  an  increased  knowledge  of  Canadian  art  by 
relating  it  to  other  cultural  and  historical  influences  in 
the  world; 

-develop  increased  analytical  and  critical  abilities  in 
relation  to  various  art  forms; 

-expand  their  awareness  of  art  and  art-related  career 
opportunities. 


Content  Overview5 

The  minimum  core  content  for  the  general-level  course 
shall  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  program.  The  addi¬ 
tional  15  per  cent  may  be  devoted  to  special  projects 
or  to  the  enrichment  of  particular  areas  of  the  program. 
(For  basic-  and  advanced-level  course  modifications, 
refer  to  page  42.)  At  all  times  the  design  and  history 
components  shall  be  integrated  with  the  studio 
component. 

Studio 

(55  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

The  program  shall  include  activities  from  each  of  the 
following: 

Area  Per  Cent  of  Course  Time 


Drawing  15 

Painting  10 

Printmaking  10 

Information  design  10 

Sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  construction  10 


The  following  topics  may  be  used  for  enrichment 
or  as  an  integral  part  of  the  studio  program:  ceramics, 
textiles,  stage  design,  photography. 

Design 

(15  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

The  course  shall  include  an  investigation  of  the  concepts 
and  structure  of  design  so  as  to  increase  student  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  form  and  content  of  art. 

History 

( 15  per  cent  of  allotted  time) 

The  course  shall  include  a  comparative  study  of 
Canadian  and  non-Canadian  art  and  artists.  Selected 
aspects  of  folk,  popular,  and  practical  arts  should 
also  be  investigated. 


5.  Note  that  specific  content  and  teaching  suggestions  for  this  course 
are  given  in  part  B  of  this  document. 
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Basic-Level  Comprehensive  Courses 
(Grades  10-12) 


Special  Projects 

(15  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

See  “School  and  Community  Involvement",  page  30. 

Modifications  for  the  Advanced  Level 

Advanced-level  courses  will  reflect  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  following: 

-social,  cultural,  and  aesthetic  themes  in  studio  activities 
and  expression; 

-theoretical  concepts  in  structure  and  composition; 

-analysis  and  criticism  in  the  fine  arts; 

-depth  and  detail  in  the  study  of  contemporary  and 
historical  Canadian  art  trends  and  influences. 

The  percentage  of  allotted  course  time  for  each  com¬ 
ponent  of  advanced-level  courses  will  be  as  follows: 
studio  -  45  per  cent;  design  -  20  per  cent;  history  - 
25  per  cent;  special  projects  -  10  per  cent. 

Modifications  for  the  Basic  Level 
The  development  of  basic-level  courses  will  reflect 
greater  emphasis  on  the  following: 

-studio  activity  reflecting  students'  everyday  interests; 

-expression,  skill,  and  appreciation,  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  developing  self-confidence  and  clarification 
of  thought; 

-the  understanding  and  discussion  of  design  in 
the  more  immediate  and  day-to-day  aspects  of  the 
environment; 

-appreciation  and  criticism  of  popular  and  practical 
arts. 

The  percentage  of  allotted  course  time  for  each  com¬ 
ponent  of  basic-level  courses  will  be  as  follows:  studio 
-  55  per  cent;  design  -  10  per  cent;  history  -  10  per 
cent;  special  projects  -  25  per  cent. 


Premises 

-Because  of  the  large  studio  component  of  these 
courses,  students  will  develop  self-confidence  through 
performance. 

-The  Foundation  Comprehensive  Course  offered  in 
Grade  9  or  10  is  recommended  as  a  preparation  for  any 
course  offered  in  the  Senior  Division.  It  is  expected 
that  subsequent  courses  in  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  will 
provide  a  continuation  of  it. 

-These  courses  should  involve  a  breadth  of  art  experi¬ 
ences  and  a  wide  variety  of  media,  which  should 
encourage  a  high  degree  of  success  for  the  student. 

-The  large  time  allotment  given  to  the  special-projects 
unit  will  allow  for  variety  and  flexibility  in  the  course 
content,  involving  students  to  a  high  degree  in  school 
and  community  arts-related  activities. 

-These  courses  will  help  students  to  communicate 
effectively;  the  skills  related  to  many  facets  of  the 
work  should  be  perceived  by  the  student  as  being 
personally  meaningful. 

-These  courses  should  provide  students  with  both 
preparation  for  employment  through  their  acquisition 
of  good  work  habits  and  organizational  skills  and 
cultural  enrichment  in  their  daily  life  and  leisure  time. 

-These  courses  should  develop  student  awareness  of 
career  potential  in  the  visual  arts,  particularly  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  practical  arts.  Some  students  may  opt  for 
a  program  of  co-operative  education,  apprenticeship, 
or  college  training. 

-The  design  and  history  components  are  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  studio  component. 

Objectives 

Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to: 

-develop  personal  skills,  social  understanding,  and 
self-confidence  through  the  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  provided  by  creative  art  experiences; 

-become  aware  of  fundamental  design  concepts,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  materials; 

-develop  attitudes  of  respect  for  and  appreciation  of 
the  environment; 

-develop  a  positive  approach  towards  work  and  leisure; 
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-make  discriminating  choices  both  in  the  area  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  in  the  design,  studio,  and  history 
components  of  their  courses,  through  the  application 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  principles  of 
design; 

-express  thoughts  and  feelings  about  their  own  artwork 
and  that  of  others. 

Content  Overview6 

The  minimum  core  content  of  these  courses  shall 
constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  program.  The  additional 
25  per  cent  may  be  devoted  to  special  projects  or  to 
the  enrichment  of  particular  areas  of  the  program.  At 
all  times  the  design  and  history  components  shall  be 
integrated  with  the  studio  component. 

Studio 

(55  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

The  program  shall  include  activities  from  each  of  the 
following: 

-fine  arts,  including  drawing,  painting,  sculpture  and 
other  three-dimensional  construction,  and  printmak¬ 
ing  and/or  photography; 

-crafts  and  applied  design,  including  crafts  chosen  from 
ceramics,  textiles,  and  material  arts,  and  one  or  two 
applied-design  topics  chosen  from  information  design, 
industrial  design,  environmental  design,  interior  de¬ 
sign,  fashion  design,  and  stage  design. 

Design 

(10  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

The  course  shall  include  the  identification,  development, 
and  application  of  the  sensory  elements  of  design  in 
natural  and  synthetic  forms. 

History 

(10  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

The  course  shall  include  opportunities  for  students  to 
become  aware  of  artworks  and  artists  from  cultures 
throughout  the  world  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
cultural  roots  of  both  the  community  and  the  local 
artists  and  craftspeople. 

Special  Projects 

(25  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

See  "School  and  Community  Involvement",  page  30. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  core 
content  in  each  area  vary  from  grade  to  grade  as  follows: 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

10 

11 

12 

Fine  Arts 

Drawing 

10% 

10% 

15% 

Painting 

10% 

10% 

15% 

Printmaking  (and/or  photog¬ 
raphy  in  Grades  11  and  12) 

5% 

10% 

10% 

Sculpture  and  other  three- 

10% 

15% 

10% 

dimensional  construction 

Crafts 

20% 

10% 

10% 

Applied  Design 

20% 

20% 

15% 

Special  Projects 

25% 

25% 

25% 

6.  Note  that  specific  content  and  teaching  suggestions  for  these 
courses  are  given  in  part  B  and  appendix  D  of  this  document. 
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General-Level  Comprehensive  Courses 
(Grades  10-12) 


Premises 

-These  courses  are  intended  to  offer  students  an 
opportunity  to  derive  lifelong  value  from  visual  arts 
experiences. 

-Through  these  courses,  some  students  may  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  post-secondary  study  in  areas  of 
applied  design  or  in  arts-related  fields.  Some  students 
may  opt  for  a  program  of  co-operative  education. 

-Because  of  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  studio 
experiences,  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  facility  in  production. 

-The  nature  of  the  general-level  courses  offers  students 
more  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  some  of  the 
key  areas  of  applied  design  (e.g.,  information  design, 
product  design,  fashion  design)  than  do  the  courses 
at  other  levels. 

-Student  interest,  teacher  expertise,  and  local  resources 
may  determine  the  choice  of  electives  in  the  applied- 
design  units. 

-The  Foundation  Comprehensive  Course  offered  in 
Grade  9  or  10  is  recommended  as  preparation  for  any 
course  offered  in  the  Senior  Division.  It  is  expected 
that  subsequent  courses  in  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  will 
provide  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  design  and  history  components  are  to  be  integrated 
with  the  studio  component. 


Objectives 

Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to: 

-increase  their  appreciation,  enjoyment,  and  skills  in 
visual  arts; 

-speak  with  confidence  and  clarity  about  art  experiences 
and  artworks; 

-develop  open-mindedness  and  tolerance  in  regard  to 
their  own  work  and  that  of  others; 

-consider  possible  long-range  career  plans  in  visual 
arts; 

-solve  practical  problems  that  involve  life  skills  through 
visual  arts. 
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Content  Overview7 

The  minimum  core  content  of  these  courses  shall 
constitute  80  per  cent  of  the  program.  The  additional 
20  per  cent  may  be  devoted  to  special  projects  or  to 
the  enrichment  of  particular  areas  of  the  program.  At 
all  times  the  design  and  history  components  shall  be 
integrated  with  the  studio  component. 

Studio 

(50  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

The  program  shall  include  activities  from  each  of  the 
following: 

-fine  arts,  including  drawing,  painting,  printmaking, 
sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  construction, 
and  photography  (optional); 

-crafts,  including  a  choice  of  ceramics,  textiles,  and 
material  arts; 

-applied  design,  including  information  design,  stage 
design,  industrial  design,  fashion  design,  interior  de¬ 
sign,  and  environmental  design. 

Design 

(15  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

The  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  reinforce 
and  enlarge  on  their  knowledge  and  application  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  design  in  the  areas  of  fine 
arts,  crafts,  and  applied  design.  They  will  also  focus 
on  new  vocabulary  related  to  applied  design. 

History 

(15  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

An  introduction  to  the  key  monuments  of  Western 
and  non-Western  art  will  reflect  the  studio  content  in 
the  area  of  fine  arts.  The  study  of  applied  design  and 
crafts  must  be  closely  related  to  historical  information 
concerning  these  areas. 

Special  Projects 

(20  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

See  “School  and  Community  Involvement",  page  30. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  core  content 
in  each  area  vary  from  grade  to  grade  as  follows: 

Grade  Grade  Grade 


10 

11 

12 

Fine  Arts 

Drawing 

15% 

10% 

10% 

Painting 

10% 

5% 

5% 

Printmaking  (and/or  photog¬ 
raphy  in  Grades  11  and  12) 

10% 

5% 

5% 

Sculpture  and  other  three- 
dimensional  construction 

10% 

5% 

5% 

Crafts 

10% 

5% 

5% 

Applied  Design 

25% 

50% 

50% 

Special  Projects 

20% 

20% 

20% 

7.  Note  that  specific  content  and  teaching  suggestions  for  these 
courses  are  given  in  part  B  and  appendix  D  of  this  document. 
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Advanced-Level  Courses 
(Routes  1  and  2,  Grades  10-12) 


Premises 

-These  courses  employ  more  traditional  approaches  to 
learning  related  to  the  expressive  fine  arts  than  do 
other  visual  arts  courses. 

-The  challenges  related  to  problem  solving  in  both 
theory  and  practice  are  more  complex  and  conceptual 
than  in  other  courses. 

-These  courses  are  designed  particularly  for  students 
wishing  to  enter  post-secondary  institutions. 

-Some  students  may  opt  for  a  program  of  co-operative 
education. 

-The  Foundation  Comprehensive  Course  offered  in 
Grade  9  or  10  is  recommended  as  a  preparation  for  any 
course  offered  in  the  Senior  Division.  It  is  hoped  that 
subsequent  courses  in  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuation  of  it. 

-If  students  wish  to  proceed  to  the  OAC,  there  are  two 
routes  of  approach: 

Route  1.  In  order  for  students  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenge  presented  by  the  OAC,  it  is  suggested 
that  they  take  the  Foundation  Comprehensive  Course 
and  then  the  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  advanced-level 
comprehensive  courses. 

Route  2.  It  may  be  more  appropriate  for  some  students 
to  prepare  for  the  OAC  through  the  alternative  mode 
of  taking  special-series  courses  after  the  Foundation 
Comprehensive  Course  in  Grade  9  or  10. 


Objectives 

Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to: 

-develop  fundamental  critical  abilities; 

--develop  a  basic  technical  competence; 

-develop  written  and  verbal  communication  skills  that 
will  allow  them  to  express  themselves  clearly  and 
coherently; 

-become  familiar  with  the  language  of  art; 

-cultivate  their  powers  of  perception; 

-become  familiar  with  our  artistic  heritage; 

-grow  in  the  ability  to  solve  problems  in  visual  terms, 
and  thus  come  to  a  fuller  self-realization; 

-become  aware  of  possible  careers  in  art  and  art-related 
fields. 

Content  Overview8 

The  minimum  core  content  of  these  courses  shall 
constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  program.  The  additional 
10  per  cent  may  be  devoted  to  special  projects  or  to 
the  enrichment  of  particular  areas  of  the  program.  At 
all  times  the  studio  experiences  shall  be  integrated 
with  the  design  and  history  components. 

There  are  two  routes  of  preparation  for  the 
OAC  through  advanced-level  courses.  In  each  case, 
the  studio  component  of  the  advanced-level  courses 
will  make  up  45  per  cent  of  the  allotted  course  time,  but 
the  emphasis  will  be  different  in  each  of  the  two 
routes.  The  allotment  of  course  time  for  the  design 
(20  per  cent),  history  (25  per  cent),  and  special-projects 
(10  per  cent)  components  of  the  courses  are  the  same 
for  both  routes. 
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8.  Note  that  specific  content  and  teaching  suggestions  for  these 
courses  are  given  in  part  B  of  this  document. 


Studio  -  Route  1 

For  students  interested  in  going  on  to  post-secondary 
institutions,  particularly  university,  the  preferred 
route  is  for  them  to  take  the  Comprehensive  Foundation 
Course  in  Grade  9  followed  by  three  advanced-level 
comprehensive  courses,  one  in  each  of  Grades  10,  11, 
and  12.  The  design  component  will  be  integrated  with 
the  studio  component.  The  special  projects  will  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  both  of  these  components.  In  this  case, 
the  following  activities  will  make  up  75  per  cent  of  the 
program  time: 

Grade  10 


Drawing  (including  colour  study) 

55  % 

Sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  studies 

20% 

Grade  1 1 

Drawing 

35% 

Painting 

15% 

Printmaking 

10% 

Sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  studies 

15% 

Grade  12 

Drawing 

25% 

Painting 

25% 

A  choice  of  printmaking  or  sculpture  or 
photography 

25% 

Note  that  specific  content  and  teaching  suggestions 
for  these  courses  are  given  in  part  B  of  this  document. 


Studio  -  Route  2 

For  students  interested  in  preparing  for  the  oac  by 
taking  advanced-level  special-series  courses,  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  include  the  Comprehensive  Foundation 
Course  in  Grade  9  or  10  and  a  subsequent  choice  of 
courses.  In  this  case,  the  studio  component,  which 
shall  occupy  45  per  cent  of  the  allotted  time,  shall  in¬ 
clude  drawing  (10  per  cent);  painting  (5  per  cent); 
sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  construction  (10 
per  cent);  full  courses  or  partial-credit  courses  selected 
from  ceramics,  textiles,  material  arts,  photography, 
and  printmaking  (10  per  cent);  and  full  courses  or 
partial-credit  courses  selected  from  applied  design, 
interdisciplinary  studies,  extended  media,  and  theoret¬ 
ical  issues  (10  per  cent). 

The  design  and  history  components  should 
be  integrated  with  the  studio  component. 

Design 

(20  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 
Students  will  gain  proficiency  in  the  following: 

-the  language  of  design; 

-the  application  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design 
to  pictorial  space; 

-an  understanding  and  application  of  the  reconciliation 
of  form  and  content; 

-the  skills  needed  for  art  criticism. 

History 

(25  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 
These  courses  shall  present  a  continuum  study  from 
Grade  10  to  Grade  12  and  involve  the  comparative 
study  of  forty  works  of  art  (selected  from  the  master 
list  in  appendix  C)  per  year.  Teachers  shall  generate  the 
necessary  discussion  regarding  studio  practice,  artistic 
approaches,  theoretical  issues,  and  the  history  of  art. 
By  the  end  of  Grade  12  every  student  will  have  been 
exposed  to  all  the  artworks  on  the  master  list. 

Special  Projects 

(10  per  cent  of  allotted  course  time) 

See  "School  and  Community  Involvement",  page  30. 
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Special-Series  Courses 
(Grades  10-12) 


Premises 

-Some  students  selecting  special-series  courses  in  visual 
arts  may  have  developed  a  personal  commitment  to 
an  art  form  and  may  be  contemplating  continuing  on 
to  professional  studies. 

-Students  taking  these  courses  need  opportunities  to 
refine  and  develop  their  technical  and  theoretical 
knowledge. 

-The  special-series  courses  may  be  used  as  an  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  comprehensive  program. 

-Wherever  possible,  selected  professionals  in  a  specific 
field  may  be  consulted  and  invited  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  learning  experiences. 

-The  use  of  specialized  community  resources  may  be 
a  part  of  the  special-series  programs.  Opportunities 
for  co-operative  education  should  be  explored. 

-Special-series  courses  of  a  minimum  of  110  hours  will 
be  the  norm  in  schools  with  specialized  art  facilities, 
for  instance,  in  schools  for  the  arts  or  in  schools  with 
a  heavy  concentration  of  visual  arts  programs. 

-Grade  10  special-series  courses  may  be  exploratory  in 
nature.  Grades  11  and  12  special-series  courses  should 
emphasize  preparation  for  subsequent  education  or 
employment. 

-Special-series  courses  may  be  planned  as  one-quarter- 
credit  and  one-half-credit  modules. 

-Special-series  courses  may  be  offered  at  advanced, 
general,  and  basic  levels  of  difficulty.  However,  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  courses  lends  itself  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  level. 

-Combinations  of  special-series  courses  at  the  advanced 
level  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  advanced-level 
comprehensive  courses  as  the  prerequisite  to  the  OAC 
(see  pp.  86-90). 


Content  Overview 

The  following  special-series  courses  in  fine  arts,  applied 
design,  theory,  crafts,  interdisciplinary  studies,  and 
extended  media  may  be  offered  from  this  guideline. 
Suggested  content  for  each  of  these  courses  is 
presented  in  part  B  of  this  document. 


Fine  Arts 

Drawing 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Painting 

Photography 

Printmaking 

Sculpture 

Applied  Design 

Consumer  Design 

Environmental  Design 

Fashion  Design 

Illustration 

Industrial  Design 

Information  Design 

Interior  Design 

Stage  Design 

Theory 

Aesthetics/Appreciation 

Art  History 

Creative  and  Critical  Thinking 

Crafts 

Ceramics 

Crafts  General 

Material  Arts 

Textiles 

Interdisciplinary 

Studies 

Art  and  the  Arts 

Art  and  Community  Services 

Art  and  the  Humanities 

Art  and  the  Sciences 

Art  and  Technology 

Extended  Media 

Computers  and  Art 

Film 

Non-Traditional  Media 

Video 
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The  Ontario  Academic  Course 


Introduction 

The  Ontario  Academic  Course  (oac)  is  the  completion 
of  the  advanced-level  program  in  visual  arts  and  is 
intended  for  students  going  on  to  post-secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  At  this  stage,  the  proportional  relationship 
among  the  studio  (60  hours)  and  history  (60  hours) 
components  is  equal.  (The  design  component  is  inte¬ 
gral  to  studio  and  history.)  This  reflects  the  balanced 
and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  oac.  In  order 
that  intellectual  issues  can  be  expanded  upon  and 
students'  skills  of  literary  and  verbal  communication 
developed,  half  of  the  class  hours  in  the  oac  are 
devoted  to  problems  of  history/criticism  and  aesthetics. 

The  studio  section  of  the  course  offers 
students  the  option  of  selecting  one  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  photography,  or  printmaking,  to  be  explored 
in  depth  and  through  the  progressive  resolution  of 
technical  and  artistic  problems  related  to  the  chosen 
medium.  Within  the  selected  option,  students  are  to 
pursue  drawing  as  a  support  to  and  expansion  of  their 
evolving  ideas.  The  objective  of  this  concentration 
is  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  formu¬ 
late  and  resolve  artistic  problems.  In  addition,  students' 
ability  to  analyse  their  work  critically  and  to  relate 
it  to  the  productions  of  classmates  and  to  the  artistic 
tradition  is  stressed  and  cultivated. 

The  history  section  of  the  OAC  has  two 
essential  features.  The  first  of  these  is  the  provision  to 
students  of  a  sequential  overview  of  our  artistic  heri¬ 
tage,  based  on  the  continuum  study  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  pairs  of  key  works  of  art  (see  pp.  121-24) 
that  had  previously  been  employed  to  stimulate  dis¬ 
cussion  and  supplement  studio  practice  in  the  advanced- 
level  courses  in  Grades  10-12.  In  the  oac  a  considera¬ 
ble  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  period.  The 
second  feature  of  the  history  section  is  an  emphasis  on 
analysis,  interpretation,  evaluation,  and 
comprehension. 

Premises 

-The  prerequisite  for  the  OAC  is  at  least  one  advanced- 
level  course  in  the  Senior  Division. 

-In  the  OAC  students  will  spend  sixty  hours  on  the 
studio  component  and  sixty  hours  on  the  history  com¬ 
ponent.  The  design  component  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  studio  component. 

-Students  entering  the  OAC  will  need  to  deal  with  the 
balanced  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  course. 
This  means  that  students  will  be  prepared  to  focus  on 
formulating  and  resolving  artistic  problems  in  depth, 
as  well  as  further  cultivating  the  skills  of  literary  and 
verbal  communication. 


-Because  of  the  highly  academic  nature  of  this  course, 
no  co-operative-education  component  is  permitted. 

-Students  will  have  demonstrated  an  understanding 
and  working  knowledge  of  the  formal  arrangement  of 
elements  and  will  continue  to  have  an  exploratory 
attitude  towards  the  development  of  personal  subject 
matter  through  media  and  technique. 

-Students  selecting  painting,  sculpture,  or  printmaking 
should  have  acquired  previous  technical  experience 
in  the  discipline  selected  and  be  prepared  to  demon¬ 
strate  some  working  knowledge  of  specialized  tools 
and  equipment. 

Objectives 

Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to: 

-produce  a  sustained  and  coherent  body  of  work  that 
reveals  their  ability  to  both  pose  and  resolve  artistic 
problems; 

-be  responsible  for  selecting  subject  matter  appropriate 
to  their  interests  and  for  subsequently  defining  related 
artistic  problems; 

-define  these  artistic  problems  in  the  form  of  a  written 
proposal  (This  proposal  may  be  supplemented  with 
visual  materials,  such  as  sketches  or  personal  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  selected  subject  matter.); 

-develop  an  information  file  and  a  portfolio  that  show 
evidence  of  an  understanding  of  the  subject  matter 
in  terms  of  the  proposed  problems  and  their  varied 
solutions; 

-show  evidence  of  their  understanding  of  the  elements 
and  principles  of  organization  of  art  and  the  relationship 
between  form  and  content; 

-undertake  a  drawing  component  that  supports  and 
expands  their  evolving  ideas; 

-select  one  discipline,  in  addition  to  drawing,  to  be 
explored  in  depth  through  the  progressive  resolution 
of  the  technical  and  artistic  problems  related  to  it; 

-discuss,  defend,  and  analyse  their  work,  relating  it  to 
classmates'  work,  to  their  artistic  tradition,  and  to  their 
initial  proposals; 

-present  for  evaluation  both  the  information  file  and 
portfolio  that  have  been  developed  throughout  the 
OAC. 
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Content  Overview  -  Studio 

Having  developed  perceptive  and  descriptive  skills, 
students  at  this  level  are  encouraged  to  pursue  an  an¬ 
alytical  approach  to  the  year's  studio  work.  With  the 
emphasis  placed  on  problem  defining,  problem  solving, 
and  the  exploration  of  alternate  solutions,  students 
must  demonstrate  evidence  of  self-motivation,  self- 
discipline,  and  application.  The  primary  objective 
of  the  studio  section  of  the  oac  is  that  each  student 
produce  a  sustained  and  coherent  body  of  work  that 
reveals  the  ability  to  both  pose  and  resolve  artistic 
problems  in  a  sequential  fashion.  In  other  words,  the 
year's  activity  should  result  in  what  has  been  termed  a 
"visual  essay".  In  order  to  shape  and  guide  the  year's 
work,  students  must  produce  a  written  proposal, 
perhaps  supplemented  by  visual  materials  such  as 
sketches  or  personal  photographs.  The  production  of 
this  initial  proposal  is  likely  to  take  approximately 
three  weeks.  (See  the  outline  below  entitled  "Procedures 
Leading  to  the  Written  Proposal".)  This  proposal  forms 
the  beginning  of  an  information  file  that  will  grow 
over  the  course  of  the  year.  In  this  information  file,  and 
with  regard  to  the  chosen  subject  matter,  students 
must  demonstrate: 

-an  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  in  terms  of 
the  formal  elements  of  art; 

-an  ability  to  order  the  subject  matter  in  terms  of  the 
principles  of  art;  and 

-a  conception  of  the  relationship  between  form  and 
content  in  relation  to  the  proposed  project. 


For  the  year's  studio  work,  students  must  select  one 
of  painting,  sculpture,  photography,  or  printmaking 
and  support  the  work  in  the  chosen  medium  through 
drawing.  The  media  chosen  for  the  OAC  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  selected  discipline.  The  body  of  work  must 
demonstrate  the  students'  ability  to  resolve  a  series 
of  problems  related  to  their  specific  subject  matter 
through  an  awareness  of  the  elements  and  principles 
of  art. 

An  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
students'  ability  to  produce  a  sustained  and  coherent 
body  of  work  of  a  sophistication  appropriate  to  the 
level,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  production  of 
earlier  years.  The  work  might  display,  for  example, 
new  approaches  to  traditional  subject  matter  or  involve 
the  production  of  meaningful  abstractions. 

It  is  essential  that  students  develop  an 
ability  to  discuss,  defend,  and  analyse  their  work,  re¬ 
lating  it  to  classmates'  work  and  to  the  artistic  tradi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  critiques  are  an  integral,  structural  part  of 
the  OAC.  The  critiques  and  related  discussions  are 
ongoing  throughout  the  year,  involving  both  individual 
and  group  participation.  The  body  of  work  should 
be  examined  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the  initial  pro¬ 
posal  and  to  the  formal  elements  and  principles  of  art. 
In  addition,  it  is  important  that  students  be  able  to 
analyse  critically  their  work  with  respect  to  its  meaning 
and  expressive  quality. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  students 
are  expected  to  present  for  evaluation  both  the  infor¬ 
mation  file  and  a  portfolio  selected  from  the  body  of 
work  produced  in  the  OAC.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
evaluative  process  that  is  ongoing  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  strongly  urged,  particularly  in  the  case  of  three- 
dimensional  studies,  that  photographic  documentation 
form  a  part  of  the  portfolio. 

The  following  lists  provide  some  direction 
for  handling  the  studio  component  of  the  course. 
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Students  must  select  one  of  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  or  printmaking  and 
support  the  work  in  the  chosen  medium 
through  drawing. 


Procedures  Leading  to  the 
Written  Proposal 

-Students  will  be  given  guidance  in  selecting  subject 
matter  that  has  personal  interest  and  is  accessible. 

-They  will  be  given  guidance  in  selecting  subject  matter 
that  offers  opportunities  for  perceiving,  posing,  and 
resolving  artistic  problems. 

-They  will  be  given  guidance  in  posing  the  artistic 
problems  related  to  the  subject  matter. 

-They  will  be  given  guidance  in  selecting  subject  matter 
in  which  the  sequential  resolutions  to  artistic  problems 
finally  develop  into  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"visual  essay". 

-They  will  be  given  guidance  in  selecting  the  discipline 
that,  when  coupled  with  drawing,  will  be  most  suit¬ 
able  for  resolving  the  problems  related  to  the  selected 
subject  matter. 

-They  will  take  approximately  ten  in-class  hours  and 
any  additional  out-of-class  hours  that  are  needed  to 
select  subject  matter,  pose  related  problems,  and  choose 
the  most  suitable  discipline  through  which  to  examine 
these  problems.  During  this  time,  they  will  undertake 
a  rigorous  critical  analysis  of  their  subject  matter  to 
ascertain  its  significance  to  them  and  its  potential  for 
problem  defining,  problem  solving,  and  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  solutions.  At  the  same  time  they  will  develop 
their  written  proposals,  which  will  undergo  further 
development  as  their  explorations  continue. 

-They  will  spend  the  remaining  fifty  hours  developing 
the  subject  matter  and  cultivating  more  sophisticated 
methods  of  manipulating  the  materials  and  techniques 
of  the  chosen  discipline. 


Drawing 

-Students  will  be  given  guidance  in  selecting  ways  of 
drawing  that  can  support  and  expand  the  chosen 
discipline  (e.g.,  painting,  sculpture). 

-Students  may  choose  to  do: 

a)  sketches  that  record  what  they  see  at  a  specific  time; 

b)  gestures  that  record  immediate  actions; 

c)  carefully  observed  drawings  of  structures  or  render¬ 
ings  of  surface  qualities; 

d)  drawings  that  are  separate  parts  of  a  greater  whole 
(e.g.,  constituent  parts  of  the  face); 

e)  drawings  that  involve  the  emphasis  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments; 

f)  drawings  from  personal  photographs,  to  show,  for 
example,  their  tonal  variations; 

g)  series  drawings  in  which  the  principles  of  organiza¬ 
tion  change  from  drawing  to  drawing  but  the  subject 
matter  remains  the  same; 

h)  experimental  drawings  in  which  they  use  media 
and  techniques  in  an  intuitive  way  and  at  the  same  time 
manipulate  elements  and  principles  of  order; 

i)  rehearsal  drawings  for  objective  compositions  in  both 
two  and  three  dimensions; 

j)  underdrawings  that  are  subsequently  painted. 

-Students  may  use  the  drawing  component  for  devel¬ 
oping  drawings  that  are  considered  finished  works 
themselves  or  for  developing  drawings  that  provide  a 
significant  record  of  the  artistic  problems  posed  and 
resolved  in  their  selected  subject  matter  and  discipline, 
as  in  the  following  examples: 

a)  Drawings  that  support  and  expand  evolving  ideas 
for  painting  could  take  the  form  of  tonal  drawings 
from  black-and-white  photographs. 

b)  Drawings  that  support  and  expand  evolving  ideas 
for  sculpture  could  take  the  form  of  rehearsal  draw¬ 
ings  developed  from  points  of  view  of  a  small  maquette. 

c)  Drawings  that  support  and  expand  evolving  ideas 
for  printmaking  could  take  the  form  of  gesture  draw¬ 
ing  made  directly  onto  a  linoleum,  wood,  or  acetate 
block. 

d)  Drawings  that  support  and  expand  evolving  ideas 
for  photography  could  take  the  form  of  compositional 
drawings  for  a  montage  made  from  parts  of  personal 
photographs. 
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Painting 

Having  ascertained  that  painting  is  the  most  suitable 
discipline  through  which  the  defined  “artistic  problems 
may  be  explored,  students  will  undertake  to: 

-develop  imaginative  ways  of  presenting  selected  subject 
matter  through  meaningful  two-dimensional  represen¬ 
tation; 

-define  surfaces  and  media  for  this  subject  matter. 
Examples  of  typical  surfaces  for  two-dimensional  work 
are  paper,  cardboard,  masonite,  and  canvas  board. 
Examples  of  typical  media  for  two-dimensional  work 
are  pencil  crayons,  oil  pastels,  chalk  pastels,  coloured 
inks,  water  colours,  tempera,  gouache,  and  acrylic 
and  oil  paint; 

-explore  techniques  that  will  have  the  most  suitable 
effect  on  the  subject  matter; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  establish  a  unity  of  subject 
matter,  media,  and  techniques; 

-demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  the  analytical 
application  of  colour; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  organize  subject  matter 
through  painting  in  a  way  that  reflects  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  form  and  content  as  related 
to  the  proposed  two-dimensional  problems; 

-demonstrate  an  informed  and  accomplished  capacity 
for  a  sustained  and  coherent  body  of  work  in  painting 
or  closely  related  processes; 

-demonstrate  an  ongoing  ability  to  discuss,  defend, 
and  analyse  the  work  and  to  relate  it  to  the  work  of 
other  students  and  to  artistic  tradition; 

-demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  types  of  drawings 
that  most  suitably  support  this  two-dimensional  com¬ 
ponent; 

-accumulate  a  selection  of  their  works  in  both  drawing 
and  painting  that  provides  a  series  of  alternate  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  of  the  original  proposal  and 
present  these  works  in  portfolio  form.  Selected  works 
that  are  unsuitable  for  portfolio  inclusion  may  be 
photographically  documented. 


Sculpture 

Students  selecting  sculpture  as  their  component  for  in- 
depth  study  will  undertake  to: 

-develop  imaginative  ways  of  presenting  selected 
subject  matter  through  meaningful  three-dimensional 
representations; 

-define  media  for  this  subject  matter.  Examples  of 
typical  media  for  three-dimensional  work  are  clay, 
plaster,  wood,  paper,  cement  fondu,  found  objects, 
and  junk; 

-explore  techniques  that  have  the  most  suitable  effect 
on  the  subject  matter  as  expressed  through  the 
selected  three-dimensional  media; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  establish  unity  of  subject 
matter,  media,  and  techniques; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  organize  subject  matter 
through  sculpture  in  a  way  that  reflects  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between  form  and  content 
as  related  to  the  proposed  three-dimensional  problems; 

-demonstrate  an  informed  and  accomplished  capacity 
for  a  sustained  and  coherent  body  of  three-dimensional 
work,  which  may  include  modelled,  carved,  or  con¬ 
structed  works;  assemblages,  dioramas,  environments, 
or  installations;  maquettes;  three-dimensional  sketches; 
or  finished  works; 

-demonstrate  an  ongoing  ability  to  discuss,  defend, 
and  analyse  their  own  work  and  to  relate  it  to  the  work 
of  other  students  and  to  artistic  tradition; 

-demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  types  of  drawings 
that  most  suitably  support  this  three-dimensional 
component; 

-accumulate  a  selection  of  their  works  in  both  drawing 
and  sculpture  that  provides  a  series  of  alternate 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  original  proposal 
and  present  these  works  in  portfolio  form.  All 
three-dimensional  works  may  be  photographically 
documented  for  inclusion  in  a  portfolio. 
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Printmaking 

Students  choosing  printmaking  as  a  discipline  for  in- 
depth  study  will  have  some  experience  with  the 
equipment  and  facilities  available  for  this  discipline. 
The  woodcut  is  used  as  an  example  here  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  content  and  objectives  for  printmaking. 
Other  printmaking  processes,  such  as  serigraphy  and 
intaglio,  may  also  be  used  in  the  course.  Students 
selecting  printmaking  will  undertake  to: 

-demonstrate  imaginative  capabilities  in  developing 
the  subject  matter  through  monoprint  and/or  multiple 
prints; 

-develop  ways  of  presenting  their  subject  matter 
through  suitable  and  meaningful  representations; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  both  repeat  and  vary  these 
representations  of  the  subject  matter; 

-choose  wood  surfaces  that  have  the  most  suitable 
effect  on  the  subject  matter.  Examples  of  typical  wood 
surfaces  are  pine,  basswood,  and  soft  plywood.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  typical  inks  are  water-based  and  oil-based  inks, 
the  latter  being  preferred  at  this  level; 

-explore  techniques  that  have  the  most  suitable  effect 
on  the  subject  matter; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  establish  unity  of  subject 
matter,  media,  and  techniques; 

-explore  the  possibilities  of  chromatic  printmaking  as 
part  of  the  in-depth  study  of  this  discipline; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  organize  subject  matter 
through  the  woodcut  in  a  way  that  demonstrates  an 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  form  and 
content  as  related  to  the  proposed  problems; 

-demonstrate  an  informed  and  accomplished  capacity 
for  a  sustained  and  coherent  body  of  work  in  woodcut 
prints  or  closely  related  relief  blocks; 

-demonstrate  an  ongoing  ability  to  discuss,  defend, 
and  analyse  the  work  produced  and  to  relate  it  to  the 
work  of  other  students  and  to  artistic  tradition; 

-demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  types  of 
drawings  that  most  suitably  support  this  multiple-image 
component; 

-accumulate  a  selection  of  their  works  in  both  drawing 
and  printmaking  that  provides  a  series  of  alternate 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  original  proposal  and 
present  these  works  in  portfolio  form. 


Photography 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  focus  for  the  selected  com¬ 
ponent  is  visual  literacy,  students  selecting  photography 
for  in-depth  study  will  examine  and  explore  this  disci¬ 
pline  in  terms  of  artistic  problems.  They  will  under¬ 
take  to: 

-demonstrate  imaginative  capabilities  for  developing 
the  selected  subject  matter  and  preserving  it  on  film; 

-develop  ways  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  scale,  shooting  angle,  and  depth; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  frame  the  subject  matter 
and  subsequently  preserve  the  selected  image  or  to 
create  or  organize  the  subject  matter  and  then  frame  and 
preserve  the  selected  composition; 

-explore  techniques  of  manipulation  that  have  suitable 
effects  on  the  subject  matter.  Examples  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  are  soft  focus,  double  exposure,  negative  images, 
make-up,  lighting,  and  colour; 

-develop  and  print  their  own  images  (optional); 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  establish  unity  of  subject 
matter,  media,  and  techniques; 

-demonstrate  an  ability  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  form  and  content  when  framing  and  preserv¬ 
ing  images  on  film; 

-demonstrate  an  informed  and  accomplished  capacity 
for  a  sustained  and  coherent  body  of  work  in  photog¬ 
raphy  and  related  processes; 

-explore  processes  such  as  photo  montages,  xerox  and 
xerox  montages,  and  slide  making,  in  relation  to  per¬ 
sonal  photographs; 

-demonstrate  an  ongoing  ability  to  discuss,  defend, 
and  analyse  the  work  produced  and  to  relate  it  to  the 
work  of  other  students  and  to  artistic  tradition; 

-demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  types  of  drawings 
that  most  suitably  support  this  discipline.  Examples 
are  drawings  on  acetate  overlays,  those  done  directly 
on  photographs,  and  those  that  use  inked  dry-point 
and  cleaned  blocks  for  reverse  negative  prints; 

-explore  the  colour  tinting  of  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs; 

-explore  photocopies  and  photocopy  montages; 

-accumulate  a  selection  of  their  works  in  both  drawing 
and  photography  that  provides  a  series  of  alternate 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  original  proposal  and 
present  these  works  in  portfolio  form. 
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Students  choosing  printmaking  as  a 
discipline  for  in-depth  study  will  have  some 
experience  with  the  eguipment  and 
facilities  available  for  this  discipline. 


Content  Overview  -  History 

Throughout  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  the  works  from  the 
master  list  for  the  history/criticism  component  have 
been  treated  comparatively,  and  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  discussions  that  raise  artistic  issues  related 
to  the  studio  component.  Most  frequently,  these  com¬ 
parisons  involve  the  juxtaposition  of  a  modern  and 
an  older  work.  At  the  oac  level,  all  the  works  of  the 
master  list  are  used  to  provide  a  historical  overview, 
organized  chronologically  and  moving  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  to  the  modern  period.  As  a  large  percentage  of  the 
works  come  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centu¬ 
ries,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  era. 

Two  principal  objectives  determine  the 
structure  of  the  history/criticism  component.  Students 
are  now  expected  to  deepen  their  historical 
understanding  by  examining  the  development  of  the 
Western  tradition.  Teachers  should  therefore  stress 
both  the  unique  contributions  of  each  period  and  the 
relations  that  exist  among  works  from  different  eras.  The 
OAC  curriculum  thus  aims  at  providing  students  with 
a  basic  knowledge  of  our  artistic  heritage.  The  second 
objective  -  equally  applicable  to  the  studio  component 
-  involves  strengthening  students'  abilities  in  matters 
of  analysis,  interpretation,  evaluation,  and  compre¬ 
hension.  While  the  written  paper  (see  the  next  section 
on  evaluation)  provides  a  natural  forum  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  matters,  they  should  also  be  an  integral 
part  of  class  discussion  and  of  the  final  examination. 

Evaluation 

The  curriculum  of  the  oac  marks  the  conclusion  of 
study  in  the  visual  arts  in  the  Senior  Division  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  a  preparation  for  further  work  at 
the  university  or  college  level.  This  means  that  not 
merely  the  content  of  the  course  but  also  the  system 
of  evaluation  must  prepare  the  student  for  what  lies 
ahead.  The  development  of  visual  literacy  and  the 
cultivation  of  communicative  skills  (both  verbal  and 
written)  are  stressed  in  all  visual  arts  courses.  These 
must  then  be  the  primary  factors  in  the  evaluation 
of  student  performance. 


Studio 

Within  this  section  of  the  oac  curriculum,  two  factors 
must  be  considered: 

-the  students'  ability  to  produce  a  sustained  and 
coherent  body  of  work  that  reveals  their  capacity  to  both 
pose  and  resolve  artistic  problems  in  a  sequential 
fashion.  Such  work  should  be  reflected  in  a  strong 
portfolio  that  will  help  students  meet  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  of  Ontario  universities  and  colleges; 

-the  students'  ability  to  discuss,  defend,  and  analyse 
their  work,  relating  it  to  peer  examples  and  peer 
approaches  and  treatment  and  to  the  artistic  tradition. 
Thus,  both  a  portion  of  the  curriculum  and  a  part  of 
the  final  grade  are  assigned  to  group  and  individual 
critiques.  It  is  recommended  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
final  grade  be  allotted  to  the  work  produced  and  20  per 
cent  to  the  students'  participation.  (The  studio  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  course  accounts  for  50  per  cent  of  the  final 
grade.) 

History 

While  the  development  of  communicative  skills  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  studio  section,  it  is,  of  course, 
of  even  greater  importance  in  the  history  section.  A 
written  paper  and  a  final  examination  will  be  required 
of  students.  The  written  paper  provides  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  investigate  an  area  or  issue  of  special 
interest  and  to  display  the  ability  to  follow  through  an 
argument  or  present  an  analysis  of  further  reading. 

It  is  essential  that  this  paper  be  assessed  in  terms  of 
prose  style  as  well  as  content.  The  final  examination 
provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  display  their 
powers  of  retention  and  command  of  the  course  con¬ 
tent.  Continuous  evaluation,  which,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor,  may  involve  the  student  in  slide  tests, 
gallery  reviews,  and  reports  on  reading,  should  also 
form  part  of  the  assessment  of  student  achievement  in 
the  history  component.  Accumulative  assessment  of 
this  kind  should  evaluate  the  students'  understanding 
of  how  composition  and  design  contribute  to  expres¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  to  visual  effects  and  impact. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  evaluation  is  an 
essential  preparation  for  the  obligations  and  expectations 
that  students  will  encounter  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  It  is  recommended  that  the  marks  for  the 
history  component  of  the  OAC  (which  accounts  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  final  grade)  be  allotted  as  follows:  written 
paper  -  10  per  cent;  final  examination  -  20  per  cent; 
accumulative  tests  -  20  per  cent. 
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Part  B: 

Suggested  Content  and  Treatment 


This  part  of  the  document  expands  on  the  content 
outlined  for  each  course  in  the  "Overview  of  Programs" 
section  and  offers  suggestions  that  will  help  educators 
to  plan  and  implement  visual  arts  programs  based  on 
this  guideline.  It  is  expected  that  course  content  will 
consist  of  a  selection  of  the  topics  outlined  throughout 
this  section. 


Sculptural  elements  and  principles 
are  also  reflected  in  crafts.  .  .  . 


Suggested  Content 


Grades  7  and  8 


The  program  shall  include  activities  based  on  the 
following  content,  related  to  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  construction, 
printmaking,  and  information  design.  A  sample 
course-content  outline,  containing  an  example  of  the 
course  content  that  could  be  included  in  each  course  (in 
the  preferred  sequence),  is  presented  in  appendix  D. 

Drawing 

Drawing  refers  to  the  making  of  lines  on  a  surface 
such  as  paper.  It  is  the  most  basic  way  of  communi¬ 
cating  visually.  Drawing  is  a  part  of  most  art  activities, 
either  in  their  planning  stages  or  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  composition.  Students  should  recognize  that 
drawing  is  a  useful  and  enjoyable  means  of  personal 
expression,  communication,  and  problem  solving. 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  line  (e.g.,  length, 
direction,  weight,  texture); 

-the  relationship  of  line  qualities  to  the  tools  and 
materials  used; 

-the  use  of  line  to  express  movement,  give  direction, 
outline  shapes  or  forms,  define  and  break  up  space, 
express  texture,  create  pattern,  show  gradations  of  light 
and  dark,  create  the  illusion  of  three-dimensional 
space,  and  communicate  mood  and  feeling; 

-the  compositional  qualities  of  drawing  (e.g.,  balance, 
emphasis,  movement,  rhythm,  contrast,  unity,  and 
variety). 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  respond  to  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  drawing  and  to  the  harmony  and 
significance  of  the  total  composition.  They  will  also 
need  to  develop  the  vocabulary  required  to  articulate 
their  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of 
drawing. 


Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  linear  materials  (e.g.,  pencil, 
conte,  crayon,  charcoal,  brush  or  pen  and  ink,  felt 
markers,  coloured  pencils,  wax  crayons,  oil  pastels, 
paint  and  brush),  singly  or  in  combinations,  on  a  variety 
of  types  and  sizes  of  surfaces; 

-the  use  of  drawing  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
(e.g.,  to  record  observations  or  researched  information, 
explore  and  plan  ideas,  describe  subject  matter,  ex¬ 
press  emotions  or  moods,  decorate  or  break  up  surfaces, 
explore  design  concepts,  create  optical  illusions,  com¬ 
municate  meaning,  explore  and  gain  control  of  tools 
and  materials); 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  approaches  to  drawing 
(e.g.,  quick  sketches,  completed  compositions,  gesture 
drawing,  contour  drawing,  blind  contour  drawing, 
shading,  using  a  viewfinder,  defining  negative  spaces, 
and  working  from  observation,  memory,  knowledge, 
and  imagination); 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  subject  matter  (e.g.,  the  human 
figure,  groups  of  figures,  portraits,  activities,  events, 
objects,  groups  of  objects,  environments  -  interior  and 
exterior,  flora,  fauna,  buildings,  machines,  feelings, 
imagination,  non-objective  forms;  see  the  section  on 
"Appropriate  Subject  Matter",  p.  102). 
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History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  examination  and  discussion  of  examples  of  draw¬ 
ing,  particularly,  although  not  exclusively,  in  art 
(e.g.,  the  works  of  Tom  Thomson  and  the  Group  of 
Seven,  Ronald  Bloore,  Gary  Olson,  Norval  Morrisseau, 
Henri  Matisse,  Pablo  Picasso;  Inuit  drawings;  Native 
rock  drawing  and  painting;  primitive  art  such  as  the 
Lascaux  cave  drawings;  book  illustrations;  the  work  of 
cartoonists  such  as  Ted  Larson,  Andy  Donato,  Duncan 
Macpherson,  and  Ben  Wicks); 

-the  use  of  line  in  lettering  and  advertising; 

-the  use  of  line  as  a  decorative  element  in  masks, 
pottery,  and  other  crafts,  and  in  architecture; 

-the  discussion  of  what  is  communicated  in  specific 
drawings,  the  qualities  of  the  lines  and  materials  used, 
the  characteristics  of  composition  and  the  use  of  space, 
what  the  artist  has  included,  changed,  or  left  out, 
and  the  style  of  the  artist; 

-the  career  aspects  of  drawing  and  the  range  of  jobs 
that  require  drawing  skills. 

The  activities  of  the  history  component 
should  be  related  to  the  studio  work  and  design  con¬ 
cepts.  The  selection  of  works  for  study  might  be  based 
on  a  commonality  of  subject  matter,  theme,  style, 
approach,  design,  or  materials  used,  with  the  emphasis 
on  Canadian  art.  A  variety  of  styles,  types  of  drawing, 
and  uses  of  line  should  be  included. 


Painting 

Painting  refers  to  the  application  of  colour  to  a  surface 
to  create  a  picture  or  design.  Although  the  drawn  line 
is  often  utilized  in  painting,  this  art  form  tends  to  be 
mainly  involved  with  colour  and  colour  relationships. 
Value  and  texture  are  integral  to  colour.  Colour  is  a 
complex  element  and  can  have  a  powerful  emotional 
and  psychological  effect. 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  physical  properties  of  colour,  such  as  hue  (primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  colours),  value  (tints  and 
shades),  and  intensity  (complementary  colours,  satura¬ 
tion  of  colours,  neutrals)  (see  the  colour  chart  below); 

-the  relationship  of  colour  and  textural  qualities  to 
the  tools,  materials,  and  techniques  used; 

-the  use  and  impact  of  a  variety  of  colour  schemes 
(e.g.,  primary,  secondary,  analogous,  complementary, 
monochromatic,  warm,  and  cool); 

-the  visual  effect  and  the  change  in  impact  of  colours 
in  relation  to  their  value,  intensity,  texture,  quantity, 
and  juxtaposition; 

-the  use  of  colour,  value,  and  texture  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  (e.g.,  to  describe  the  colours  seen  in  the 
immediate  environment,  express  feeling,  create  mood, 
symbolize  meaning,  create  beauty  and  sensory  pleas¬ 
ure,  define  spaces  and  shapes,  create  pattern,  decorate 
surfaces,  and  create  the  illusion  of  three-dimensional 
space  or  movement); 

-the  exploration  of  personal  and  universal  psychological 
responses  to  colour,  value,  and  texture  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  these  factors  to  each  other; 

-the  compositional  qualities  of  painting  (e.g.,  contrast, 
unity,  variety,  balance,  emphasis,  movement,  and 
rhythm). 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  respond  to  the 
aesthetics  of  painting  and  to  the  harmony  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  expressive  qualities  of  the  total  composi¬ 
tion.  They  will  also  need  to  develop  the  vocabulary 
required  to  articulate  their  knowledge  and  apprecia-  • 
tion  of  the  aesthetics  related  to  painting. 

A  review  and  consolidation  of  basic  colour 
theory  should  be  included.  A  bulletin  board  or  chart, 
such  as  the  following,  should  be  displayed  in  the 
classroom  as  a  constant  reminder. 
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Sculpture  and  Other 
Three-Dimensional  Construction 

Sculpture  refers  to  three-dimensional  forms  that  can 
be  viewed  from  all  sides  (in  the  round)  or  that  project 
or  recede  from  a  surface  (relief).  Basic  processes  in 
the  creation  of  such  forms  include  subtracting  (carving 
or  cutting  away),  adding  (building  up),  manipulating 
(moving  pliable  materials),  assembling  (fastening  parts 
together),  and  substituting  (casting  or  replacing  one 
material  with  another). 

The  line  between  what  is  sculpture  and 
what  is  craft  becomes  blurred  at  times.  Sculptural  ele¬ 
ments  and  principles  are  also  reflected  in  crafts  (e.g., 
pottery,  jewellery)  and  the  practical  arts  (e.g.,  archi¬ 
tecture,  industrial  design,  and  the  design  of  all  of  the 
three-dimensional  objects  used  in  daily  life). 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  form  and  space 
(e.g.,  size  and  scale,  proportion,  mass,  direction,  sta¬ 
bility,  simplicity  or  complexity,  and  whether  these  fonns 
and  spaces  are,  for  example,  positive  or  negative,  open 
or  closed,  whole  or  broken  up,  geometric  or  free-form, 
representational  or  non-objective,  solid  or  hollow, 
transparent  or  opaque,  hard  or  soft); 

-the  relationship  of  forms  to  the  materials,  tools,  and 
techniques  used; 

-the  relationship  of  the  sculpture  to  the  space  or 
environment  in  which  it  is  located,  for  example,  whether 
the  sculpture  breaks  up,  fills,  moves  through,  is  sus¬ 
pended  in,  or  creates  space  (e.g.,  installations); 

-the  use  of  sculptural  forms  to  describe  the  things  we 
see  around  us,  express  feelings,  symbolize  meaning, 
create  beauty  or  interest,  and  give  sensory  pleasure; 

-the  part  played  in  sculpture  by  surface  treatment  (e.g., 
colour,  texture,  pattern); 

-the  use  of  line  and  linear  materials  as  well  as  the 
implied  lines  of  contour  and  movement; 

-the  part  played  by  movement  as  the  viewer  walks 
around  or  turns  a  sculpture  or  as  the  sculpture  itself 
moves,  and  the  resulting  changes  in  relationships; 

-the  part  played  by  light  as  it  surrounds,  is  cast  on,  or 
is  integrated  with  the  sculpture; 

-the  compositional  qualities  of  sculpture  (e.g.,  unity, 
contrast,  variety,  balance,  emphasis,  movement,  and 
rhythm)  and  how  they  are  achieved. 


Students  should  be  encouraged  to  respond  to  the 
aesthetics  of  sculpture  and  to  the  harmony  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  total  form.  They  will  also  need  to  develop 
the  vocabulary  they  will  require  to  articulate  their 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  sculptural  qualities. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  processes  (e.g.,  carving  and 
cutting,  modelling  and  forming,  building  up,  assem¬ 
bling,  fastening,  working  over  an  armature,  casting); 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  materials  (e.g.,  clay,  plasticine, 
wax,  papier-mache,  plaster,  wood,  paper,  cardboard, 
plaster  and  aggregate  blocks,  toothpicks,  applicator 
sticks,  scraps,  bones,  fabrics,  thread,  string,  yam,  wire, 
plastics,  a  variety  of  scrap  or  found  objects  and  mate¬ 
rials,  paint  and  other  finishing  materials)  and  tools  and 
equipment  (e.g.,  scissors,  X-Acto  knives,  saws,  glues, 
nails,  staplers,  tape,  needles,  sandpaper,  paint)  for 
forming,  fastening,  and  finishing  artwork; 

-work  in  three-dimensional  forms  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  (e.g.,  to  explore  and  gain  control  of  materials, 
tools,  and  techniques;  experiment  with  and  plan 
ideas;  solve  structural  problems;  record  observations, 
for  example,  through  clay  sketching;  explore  concepts 
related  to  design;  create  or  define  spaces;  express 
emotions;  communicate  personal  meaning;  create 
movement;  stretch  the  imagination;  utilize  familiar 
objects  in  new  contexts;  match  ideas  to  materials;  evolve 
ideas  from  materials); 

-exploration  of  a  variety  of  approaches  to  sculpture 
(e.g.,  experimental  and  exploratory  exercises,  the  re¬ 
cording  of  observations,  completed  compositions,  group 
projects  such  as  relief  murals  or  group  tableaux,  proj¬ 
ects  related  to  other  subject  areas  such  as  stage  design 
and  puppetry); 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  subject  matter  related  to  the 
environment  and  to  students'  activities,  interests, 
imagination,  and  humour,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  non-objective  forms  or  functional  objects  (see  the 
section  entitled  “Appropriate  Subject  Matter",  p.  102). 

Students  should  derive  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from 
the  concrete,  tactile,  practical,  and  inventive  aspects  of 
sculpture,  as  well  as  from  the  expression  of  personal 
ideas  and  meaning.  Students  will  also  profit  from 
drawing  the  created  sculptures  from  various  points  of 
view  while  they  are  developing  ideas  and  perceiving, 
understanding,  and  appreciating  various  possibilities 
of  execution. 
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History 

Content  might  include: 

-an  examination  and  discussion  of  the  sculpture  of 
Canadian  artists  as  well  as  of  some  non-Canadian  artists 
(e.g.,  Andy  Warhol,  Pablo  Picasso,  Henry  Moore, 
Auguste  Rodin,  Louise  Nevelson,  Jacques  Lipchitz, 
Claes  Oldenburg,  Anne  Kahane,  Maryon  Kantaroff, 
Frances  Norma  Loring,  Florence  Wyle,  Catherine 
Burgess); 

-an  examination  of  a  variety  of  styles  and  types  of 
sculpture,  from  traditional  forms  and  materials  to  the 
range  of  contemporary  structures  with  their  diversity 
of  techniques  and  materials  (e.g.,  the  works  of  Michel¬ 
angelo  Buonarroti,  Auguste  Rodin,  Henry  Moore, 
Jacob  Epstein,  Michael  Snow,  Robert  Murray,  Colette 
Whitten,  Francis  Loring,  Alexander  Calder,  Claes 
Oldenburg,  Joyce  Wieland); 

-an  examination  of  sculpture  from  the  point  of  view 
of  subject  matter  or  themes,  such  as  the  art  of  the 
church  (e.g.,  early  French-Canadian  wood  and  poly¬ 
chrome);  the  art  of  Native  peoples  (e.g.,  soapstone 
carvings,  ivory  carvings,  masks,  totem  poles,  ritual 
objects);  jewellery,  coins,  and  medals;  installations; 
architectural  reliefs;  neon  art  (e.g.,  the  work  of  Michael 
Hayden);  folk  art  (e.g.,  chess  sets,  weather  vanes, 
toys,  shadow  boxes,  butter  and  maple-sugar  moulds  or 
presses,  furniture  reliefs);  objects  used  in  daily  life. 

The  history  component  will  allow  students  to  relate 
examples  of  sculpture  to  the  studio  work  and  design 
concepts.  The  selection  of  works  for  study  might  be 
based  on  a  commonality  of  subject  matter,  theme,  style, 
approach,  design,  or  materials.  Local  sculpture,  sculp¬ 
tors,  and  exhibitions,  both  traditional  and  contemporary, 
could  also  be  discussed. 

Students  should  be  able  to  view  examples 
of  actual  sculpture  so  that  they  can  examine  sculptural 
.  form  from  all  sides.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  might  be  considered:  What  is  communi¬ 
cated?  Where  would  the  work  be  found?  What  mate¬ 
rials  were  used  in  the  sculpture?  What  meaning  does 
the  sculpture  convey? 


Printmaking 

Printmaking  is  a  process  of  transferring  an  image  from 
one  surface  onto  another  surface.  It  usually  involves 
the  multiplication  or  repetition  of  a  design  from  a  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  surface  (block,  stencil,  screen,  plate, 
or  stone),  but  it  can  involve  the  printing  of  a  single 
image  (monoprinting).  The  basic  processes  of  printing 
include  relief  (e.g.,  linoleum-  or  wood-block  printing), 
stencilling,  serigraphy  or  silk-screen  printing,  lithogra¬ 
phy,  intaglio  (e.g.,  etching,  dry  point),  and 
monoprinting  techniques. 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  qualities  of  line  and  shape,  as  well  as  space,  value, 
texture,  and  colour,  in  relation  to  the  tools,  materials, 
and  processes  used; 

-the  characteristics  of  pattern  (e.g.,  random  or  irregular, 
regular,  all-over,  linear  or  border,  radial,  spiral),  and 
pattern  rhythms  (e.g.,  alternate,  half-drop),  as  well 
as  the  uses  of  pattern  (e.g.,  to  create  movement  and 
measure  rhythms,  decorate  or  define  surfaces,  and 
simulate  textures)  and  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
unit  to  the  larger  rhythm; 

-the  compositional  qualities  of  a  print,  such  as  the  use 
of  space;  the  creation  of  half-tones  (textured  or  pat¬ 
terned  areas),  solid  areas  (black),  and  open  areas  (white); 
the  effect  of  contrast;  the  introduction  of  colour;  the 
creation  of  balance,  emphasis,  movement,  rhythm, 
unity,  and  variety;  and  the  expression  of  meaning. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  respond  to  the  aes¬ 
thetics  of  pattern  and  printmaking,  as  well  as  to  the 
harmony  and  significance  of  the  total  composition.  They 
should  develop  a  respect  for  the  precision  and  disci¬ 
pline  that  certain  printmaking  processes  require.  They 
will  also  need  to  develop  the  vocabulary  they  require 
to  articulate  their  knowledge,  understanding,  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  printmaking. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  exploration  and  use  of  a  variety  of  relief  materials 
and  methods,  such  as  stamping  with  found  printing 
surfaces  and  shapes  (e.g.,  pieces  of  sponge,  small  ob¬ 
jects,  toy  wheels,  cups,  forks,  wood  scraps);  preparing 
printing  surfaces  by  subtraction  or  cutting  away  parts 
of  the  surface  (such  surfaces  might  include  cardboard, 
styrofoam,  an  eraser,  linoleum,  soft  wood,  a  potato  or 
a  slice  of  turnip,  and  plasticine);  preparing  printing 
surfaces  by  addition  or  building  up  from  the  surface 
(e.g.,  adding  cardboard  shapes,  string,  textured  mate¬ 
rials,  toothpicks)  and  then  applying  paint  or  water- 
based  ink  to  the  surface  with  a  brush  or  roller  and 
printing  on  such  surfaces  as  various  types  of  paper  or 
fabric  (Rubbings  could  also  be  taken  from  the 
prepared  block.  Relief  stamps  could  be  imprinted  in 
soft  clay.); 
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-the  cutting  and  use  of  stencils  (e.g.,  from  paper,  light 
cardboard,  manilla  tag)  to  reproduce  images  on  various 
surfaces  with  materials  such  as  chalks,  crayons,  oil 
pastels,  and  paints  together  with  a  stipple  brush  or 
sponge; 

-the  making  of  single  prints  by  various  monoprinting 
processes,  such  as  additive  processes  (applying  paint 
or  colour  to  a  clean  plate,  as  one  would  in  painting, 
and  making  a  print);  subtractive  processes  (blocking  out, 
drawing  into,  or  texturing  an  inked  or  painted  plate 
and  making  a  print);  and  pressure-lift  processing  (laying 
the  printing  paper  on  an  inked  or  crayoned  plate  and 
applying  pressure  where  the  ink  or  crayon  should  be 
lifted,  for  example,  by  drawing  on  it  with  a  pen  or 
pencil); 

-the  use  of  printmaking  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (e.g., 
to  explore  and  control  tools  and  materials;  develop 
concepts  related  to  pattern  and  rhythm;  experiment  with 
overlapping  shapes;  utilize  concepts  related  to  line, 
shape,  positive  and  negative  space,  texture,  half-tone, 
and  composition;  understand  principles  of  colour 
registration;  learn  through  experience  the  relationship 
of  tools  and  materials  used  to  the  lines,  shapes,  tex¬ 
tures,  and  images  created;  express  emotion,  record  ob¬ 
servations,  and  communicate  meaning); 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  approaches  to  and  uses  of 
printmaking  (e.g.,  experimental  and  exploratory  prints, 
as  well  as  presketched  and  planned  compositions 
precisely  printed;  repetition  to  produce  surface  pattern 
as  well  as  to  produce  an  edition  of  prints;  as  part  of 
other  projects,  as  in  the  stamping  of  a  surface  decoration 
on  a  clay  pot,  the  patterning  of  areas  in  a  painting, 
or  the  illustration  of  a  student-written  and  designed 
book); 

-the  use  of  a  variety  of  subject  matter  developed  from 
students'  interests,  activities,  imagination,  or  observa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  non-objective  compositions  or  patterns 
(see  the  section  entitled  "Appropriate  Subject  Matter", 
p.  102); 

-the  matting,  signing,  and  numbering  of  prints  (e.g., 
"2/5"  indicates  the  second  print  pulled  in  an  edition  of 
five  prints). 

Students  can  gain  confidence  and  a  freshness  in  their 
imagery  through  the  experimental  aspects  of  some 
types  of  printmaking  and  can  develop  self-discipline 
and  skill  through  the  precision  and  repetition  required 
in  others. 


History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  examination  and  discussion  of  a  variety  of  examples 
of  printmaking,  particularly,  though  not  exclusively, 
of  Canadian  works  and  artists  (e.g.,  Inuit  prints,  the 
works  of  Edvard  Munch,  Albrecht  Diirer,  David  Black¬ 
wood,  Anne  Meredith  Barry,  M.C.  Escher,  Fred 
Hagen,  and  Jo  Manning); 

-repeat  patterns  used  in  textiles,  crafts,  and  folk  art; 

-stencils  used  on  walls,  floors,  and  furniture; 

-the  relationship  of  printmaking  to  commercial  work 
(e.g.,  fabrics,  wallpaper,  gift  wrap,  packaging,  and 
advertising); 

-an  examination  of  what  constitutes  a  real  print,  a 
limited-edition  print,  and  a  photographic  reproduction 
of  a  print; 

-styles  of  prints  (e.g.,  detailed,  simplified,  stylized); 

-ways  of  determining  the  type  of  reproduction 
method  that  has  been  used  in  a  print. 

The  history  component  should  be  related  to  the  studio 
work  and  design  concepts.  The  selection  of  works  for 
study  might  be  based  on  a  commonality  of  subject 
matter,  theme,  style,  approach,  design,  or  processes 
used.  Information  related  to  the  printing  press  and 
modern  printing  methods  might  be  included. 

Information  Design 

Information  design  refers  to  the  broad  field  of  applied 
design  related  to  advertising,  packaging,  retail 
display,  posters,  billboards,  sign  systems,  logotypes, 
newspapers,  magazines,  illustration,  layout,  lettering, 
greeting  cards,  photography,  animation,  and  illustra¬ 
tion  in  screen  media  and  computer  graphics.  It  is  a  large 
industry  related  primarily  to  graphic  design  and  to 
the  symbols  and  images  of  the  marketplace  and  every¬ 
day  life. 
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Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  information  design 
(e.g.,  attention-getting,  shocking,  surprising); 

-the  relationship  among  the  purpose  and  content  of 
aspects  of  information  design,  the  appropriateness  of 
media,  the  types  of  lettering  and  content,  and  the 
purpose  and  message  to  be  conveyed. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  respond  to  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  products  of  information  design  as 
well  as  to  the  harmony  and  significance  of  the  total 
composition. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  use  and  appropriateness  of  lettering  in  relation 
to  its  construction,  style,  spacing,  background,  or 
support; 

-the  creation  and  effective  application  of  lettering, 
through  the  use  of  techniques  such  as  cut-paper  letters; 

-proper  construction  and  readability; 

-the  effect  of  background  on  the  colour  of  letters; 

-pen-and-ink  lettering  (use  of  different  types  of  lettering 
-  round,  oval,  square  chisel  -  to  produce  varying 
styles  of  letters;  correct  strokes),  brush  lettering  (single¬ 
stroke  letter  formation  with  flat  lettering  done  with 
brushes  and  paint),  and  expressive  lettering  (symbol¬ 
izing  a  word  by  forming  letters  into  a  design  to  reflect 
the  word's  meaning); 


-the  use  of  illustration  that  is  appropriate  to  an  idea, 
topic,  or  graphic-design  medium; 

-the  creation  and  effective  application  of  illustration 
through  the  use  of  such  media  and  techniques  as  cut 
paper  (using  flat  colours  and  shapes),  tempera  paint 
(mixing  colours),  pen  and  ink  (applying  details  versus 
bold  simplicity  of  design),  and  shading; 

-the  use  of  layout  that  is  appropriate  to  various  graphic- 
design  activities  (e.g.,  the  application  of  the  elements 
and  principles  of  design  and  their  relationship  to 
information  design;  the  relationship  of  the  topic  to  a 
specific  graphic  medium  such  as  posters,  newspapers, 
or  advertisements;  the  unique  characteristics  of  a 
specific  medium); 

-the  creation  of  poster  design  that  is  relevant  to  the 
portrayal  of  a  theme  (flatness  and  boldness  of  design, 
simplicity,  and  specific  appeal);  logotype  related  to 
trademarks;  school  symbols  (designing  and  symbolizing 
with  letters  through  distortion  and  exaggeration); 
greeting  cards  (relationship  of  a  card  to  a  specific  event, 
season,  or  holiday;  cartoons  and  the  use  of  humour 
in  illustration);  program  covers  (visualizing  a  theme  for 
a  school  play,  musical,  etc.);  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements  (combining  type  with  illustration); 
package  design  (the  compatibility  of  the  lettering  with 
the  message  and  illustration,  continuity  of  design  on 
all  surfaces,  appropriateness  of  form);  and  displays  for 
exhibits,  bulletin  boards,  and  showcases. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  examination  of  a  variety  of  modes  of  information 
design  drawn  from  a  local  shopping  centre  (labels, 
packages,  signs,  logotypes,  three-dimensional  displays) 
or  a  main-street  walk  (direction  signs,  billboards,  neon 
signs,  store  windows  and  displays,  illustrations  on 
commercial  and  transit  vehicles); 

-artistic  posters  (e.g.,  those  by  Henri  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Marisol  Escobar,  Henri  Matisse); 

-illustrations  from  the  past  and  present  (e.g.,  by 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Norman  Rockwell); 

-television  images,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

Students  should  be  made  aware  of  the  aesthetic,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  ethical  aspects  of  graphic  design  found 
in  the  environment.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
observant,  critical,  and  discriminating  in  regards  to 
such  matters  as  visual  order,  clutter,  and  excess  in  a 
variety  of  environments. 
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Information  design  refers  to  the  broad 
field  of  applied  design  related  to  advertising t 
packaging ,  retail  display ,  posters.  .  .  . 


Foundation  Comprehensive  Course 
(Grade  9  or  10) 


Design 

In  order  to  evaluate  art,  students  need  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  following  factors,  which  affect  the 
viewer's  understanding  of  the  content  and  form  of  art: 
-the  degree  of  pleasure  and  the  natural  impact  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  viewer  as  a  result  of  the  structural  or 
compositional  arrangement  of  an  image  (compositional 
qualities,  organizational  system); 

-the  degree  of  significance  of  the  content  of  work 
(profound,  complex,  simple); 

-the  relative  novelty  of  the  content  (new  or  familiar 
information); 

-the  relationship  of  the  compositional  structure  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  intended  content  of  the  work  (com¬ 
patibility  of  content  and  form,  emotions  and  concepts 
evoked,  nature  of  the  information  presented). 

Students  should  take  part  in  activities 
involving  discussion,  analysis,  interpretation,  valuing, 
and  judging  so  that  they  understand  that  a  work  of 
art  is  a  system  of  relationships  and  that  gaining  an 
understanding  of  these  relationships  is  appreciating 
art.  They  should: 

-begin  to  differentiate  among  the  qualities  of  artworks 
(observing  inconsistencies  and  disturbances  that  affect 
the  viewer's  understanding  of  content  by  creating  an 
incompatibility  of  form  and  content); 

-learn  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  art  to  objects,  people, 
and  events  in  life  and  to  non-gallery/museum  art; 

-appreciate  the  value  of  art  in  personal  and  community 
life  through  an  understanding  of  the  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  aesthetic  expression  (e.g.,  in  selecting  clothes, 
designing  a  room,  assuming  responsibilities  for  im¬ 
proving  the  school  and  community  environments); 

-be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  nature  of  art  in 
terms  of  concepts,  feelings,  structure,  methods,  and 
aesthetic  experiences; 

-understand  that  art  involves  artists,  critics,  historians, 
designers,  and  consumers  of  art; 

-understand  that  a  work  of  art  results  from  a  creative 
process  that  includes  perception,  response,  interpre¬ 
tation,  abstraction,  decision  making,  and  interaction 
with  a  medium. 


Studio 

The  core  studio  activities  for  this  course  will  include 
art  experiences  in  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  in¬ 
formation  design,  and  three-dimensional  art  forms. 

The  following  topics  may  be  used  for  enrichment  or  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  program:  ceramics,  photogra¬ 
phy,  collage,  jewellery,  mosaics,  textiles,  mask  making, 
copper  enamelling. 

Personal  sources  of  imagery  should  be 
stressed.  The  following  are  some  sources  that  could  be 
used  for  inspiration  and  investigation:  natural  and 
synthetic  objects  of  specific  interest  and  relevance  to  the 
early  adolescent;  personal  experiences;  home,  school, 
and  community  events.  Students  should  be  encouraged 
to  think  of  subject  matter  in  both  visual  and 
metaphorical  terms. 

Drawing.  Provision  should  be  made  for  students  to 
draw  expressively  in  many  ways.  Students  should  be 
provided  with  experiences  that  develop  the  skills 
required  in: 

-naturalistic  representation.  These  include: 

a)  rendering  perspective  in  an  effective  way; 

b)  drawing  people  (full  figures  and  portraits); 

c)  recording  and  observing  relationships  of  proportion 
(in  natural  and  synthetic  objects,  buildings, 
landscapes,  the  environment); 

d)  translating  real  textures  into  simulated  textures; 

e)  rendering  gradations  of  light  and  shade; 

-departing  from  naturalism  to  create  certain  desirable 
effects  (e.g.,  distortions,  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
effects  of  pattern  and  texture); 

-using  different  drawing  techniques  to  achieve  different 
purposes  (e.g.,  they  might  wish  to  do  contour  draw¬ 
ings  to  achieve  control,  gesture  drawings  to  loosen 
up,  and  tonal  brush  drawings  to  achieve  textural  effects, 
as  well  as  etch  lines  to  make  crayon  engravings); 

-using  a  wide  range  of  materials  (various  surfaces  and 
sizes  of  paper,  varied  pencils,  conte,  charcoal,  crayons, 
pastels,  pens,  brushes,  ink),  both  singly  and  in  combi¬ 
nation; 

-drawing  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Students  might, 
for  example: 

a)  make  drawings  based  on  an  observation  of  natural 
and  other  forms  in  order  to  increase  their  perceptual 
awareness; 

b)  make  drawings  to  record  visual  information  that 
will  later  be  used  in  other  art  forms; 

c)  draw  from  memory,  using  their  imaginations  to  clarify 
concepts  and  feelings. 
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Painting.  The  qualities  and  characteristics  of  colour 
are  best  explored  through  painting.  They  may,  however, 
also  be  effectively  investigated  through  the  use  of 
crayons,  pastels,  and  coloured  papers  (collage).  Students 
should  be  provided  with  painting  experiences  that  will 
enable  them  to: 

-use  the  elements  of  art  expressively  (e.g.,  use  colour 
to  create  depth  or  a  feeling  of  three  dimensions); 

-handle  paint  with  subtlety,  complexity,  and  control 
(e.g.,  opaque  application,  transparent  washes,  dry 
brushing); 

-explore  new  painting  media  and  procedures  (e.g., 
acrylic,  encaustic,  watercolour)  and  extend  their  use  of 
familiar  ones  (e.g.,  dry  or  liquid  tempera); 

-make  murals  or  large  paintings  (e.g.,  to  enhance  the 
artistic  appearance  of  the  school  environment). 

Printmaking.  Students  can  be  provided  with  exciting 
new  challenges  through  some  of  the  following  print¬ 
making  techniques:  transfers  (including  rubbings),  relief 
printing  (e.g.,  with  linoleum,  wood),  monoprints, 
collographs,  dry  points  on  sheets  of  plastic  or  celluloid 
engravings,  combined  methods. 

Appropriate  subject  matter  (e.g.,  objects  of 
interest  set  up  in  still  life,  natural  objects,  people, 
landscapes,  the  environment)  will  be  derived  from 
students'  direct  observations  and  personal  experiences. 

Students  should  experiment  with  single 
images,  pattern  making,  and  multiple  images.  The 
subject  matter  abstracted  for  prints  should  be  derived 
from  the  students'  own  observations  and  experiences. 
Concepts  related  to  the  balance  of  positive  and  negative 
space,  colour,  and  texture  contrasts  should  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

Information  Design.  An  exposure  to  graphic  design 
will  make  students  more  aware  of  the  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  world  around  them  and  of  design  as  a 
vehicle  of  visual  communication.  Learning  experiences 
will  include  lettering  and  the  making  of  posters,  signs, 
and  illustrations.  Other  graphic  projects  may  include  the 
design  of  logos,  crests  and  monograms,  packages 
and  products,  postage  stamps,  coins,  books  and  book 
covers,  and  record  jackets. 

The  study  of  graphics  should  be  related  to 
advertising,  package  design,  illustration,  and  the 
world  of  commercial  art.  An  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  original  ideas,  interesting  and  persuasive  visual 
effects,  and  the  improvement  of  the  skills  of  execution. 


Sculpture.  Students  will  be  provided  with  opportunities 
to  explore  mass,  volume,  space,  and  texture,  using 
new  processes  and  new  techniques,  so  that  they  may 
learn  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  materials  in 
relation  to  three-dimensional  problems.  Experiences  in 
creating  stabiles,  mobiles,  or  reliefs  can  be  selected 
from  the  following  activities: 

-carving  in  plaster,  paraffin,  or  wood; 

-modelling  in  clay,  papier-mache,  or  wire; 

-structuring  in  cardboard  or  found  materials; 

-plaster  casting; 

-creating  soft  sculptures. 

History 

An  investigation  into  the  following  Canadian  art  and 
applied-design  topics  may  be  used  as  starting  points 
for  the  exploration  of  influences  on  art  in  North 
America  and  the  world: 

-the  impact  on  early  and  nineteenth-century  art  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario  of  the  academies  in  Europe; 

-the  impact  of  the  Canadian  landscape  on  imagery, 
and  the  influence  of  impressionism; 

-contrasts  and  similarities  in  the  themes  and  social 
commentary  of  Canadian,  American,  and  European  art; 

-contemporary  influences  on  Canadian  art  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  outside  influences; 

-Canadian  architecture  and  its  relationships  to  American 
and  European  influences; 

-American  and  European  influences  on  industrial  design 
in  Canada; 

-trends  in  advertising  and  applied  design; 

-major  developments  in  the  crafts; 

-Native  art,  and  artists  who  reflect  their  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds. 

A  suitable  approach  might  be  to  start  with  the  student's 
own  immediate  environment.  An  old  or  contemporary 
building  within  the  community  might  provide  a  starting 
point  for  a  study  of  Canadian  architecture  on  a  com¬ 
parative  basis;  an  examination  of  a  local  painter's  work 
might  provide  an  avenue  for  studying  both  traditional 
and  contemporary  painting  in  Canada;  a  local  festival 
could  become  a  springboard  for  discussing  folk  art. 

Teachers  should  select  appropriate  teaching 
strategies  to  create  a  high  level  of  interest  when  han¬ 
dling  art-history  topics.  Approaches  such  as  the  spon¬ 
taneous,  the  thematic,  the  interdisciplinary,  the 
biographical,  and  the  experiential  are  more  appropriate 
for  students  at  this  grade  level  than  is  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  approach. 
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Basic-Level  Comprehensive  Courses 
(Grades  10-12) 

The  program  shall  include  activities  based  on  a  selection 
from  the  following  content  related  to  the  fine  arts 
(drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  sculpture  and  other 
three-dimensional  construction),  crafts,  and  applied 
design.  A  sample  course-content  outline,  containing  an 
example  of  the  course  content  that  could  be  included 
in  this  course  (in  the  preferred  sequence),  is  presented 
in  appendix  D. 

Drawing 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-an  appreciation  of  line,  shade,  variety,  control  of  figure 
ground,  picture  frame,  perspective,  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  shape,  layout,  balance,  spacing,  rhythm,  value. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  figure,  general  objects,  still  lifes,  cartoons,  carica¬ 
tures,  outdoor  and  indoor  sketching,  simple  perspec¬ 
tive,  line  and  tone,  simple  lettering; 

-  the  use  of  the  following  media:  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
coloured  inks,  brush  and  ink,  crayon,  pencil  crayon, 
oil  pastel,  felt  pen,  chalk  pastel. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-key  monuments  and  artists  (e.g.,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Jean  Cocteau,  M.C.  Escher); 

-the  comic  strip,  cartoons,  caricatures,  lettering,  posters, 
logos,  fashion  drawing,  cubism. 

Painting 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-an  appreciation  of  hue,  texture,  tone,  colour,  balance, 
focal  point,  variety,  space,  depth,  contrast,  cohesive¬ 
ness,  simplicity,  movement,  relationships. 


Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-general  objects; 

-still  lifes; 

-tone  paintings  (monochrome,  analagous, 
complementary); 

-repeat  designs  and  patterns; 

-collage,  mosaics,  murals; 

-posters,  record  albums,  package  design; 

-the  use  of  the  following  media:  tempera,  gouache, 
acrylics,  coloured  inks,  mixed  media. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-key  monuments  and  artists  (e.g.,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  Andy  Warhol,  Jasper  Johns, 
Jackson  Pollock); 

-cave  paintings  (e.g.,  Altamira,  Lascaux),  Byzantine 
mosaics,  medieval  illuminations,  propaganda  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  French  and  Russian  revolutions,  cubism,  op 
and  pop  art,  abstract  and  non-representational 
painting; 

-the  landscape  in  Canadian  painting. 

Printmaking 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-an  appreciation  of  design  elements  and  principles, 
especially  texture,  balance,  composition,  and  design 
motifs  from  nature  and  art  history. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-an  exploration  of  built-up  and  carved  surfaces  through 
the  production  of  string  prints,  clay  stamp  prints,  glue 
prints,  collographs,  rubbings,  monoprints,  etchings, 
stencils,  templates;  simple  screen  techniques  to  pro¬ 
duce  patterns,  designs,  graphic  symbols,  signs,  and 
posters; 

-the  use  of  the  following  media:  pencil,  crayon,  pencil 
crayon,  tempera,  printing  inks. 
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History 

Content  might  include: 

-printed  fabric  designs  and  patterns  of  West  Africa, 
the  South  Pacific,  and  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians; 

-Inuit  stone  prints  and  stencils; 

-Aztec  and  Mayan  stamp  prints; 

-the  art  of  Andy  Warhol; 

-posters  of  the  world  wars; 

-lettering  styles. 

Sculpture  and 

Three-Dimensional  Construction 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-an  appreciation  of  elements  and  principles  of  design, 
especially  space,  form,  positive  and  negative  shape, 
rhythm,  value  (light  and  dark),  and  dimension. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-modelling,  constructing  and  assembling  (additive 
process),  carving  (subtractive  process),  and  bas  relief; 

-the  use  of  the  following  media:  plasticine,  clay,  papier- 
mache,  plaster,  wood,  soapstone,  cardboard,  paper, 
styrofoam,  found  materials,  junk,  sand,  millboard. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-key  monuments  and  artists  (e.g.,  Phidias,  Henry 
Moore,  Duane  Hanson,  Pablo  Picasso,  Barbara  Hep- 
worth); 

-the  carvings,  totems,  and  masks  of  Canadian  North¬ 
west  Coast  artists  and  the  artists  of  West  Africa  and 
the  South  Pacific; 

-the  art  of  the  Renaissance; 

-constructivism; 

-conceptual  art. 

Crafts 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-an  appreciation  of  elements  and  principles  of  design, 
including  form  and  function,  positive  and  negative 
shape,  colour,  texture; 

-motifs  from  nature  and  art  history. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-ceramics  (pinch  pots,  coil,  drape,  sling,  slab,  thrown, 
decorated); 

-textiles  (fibre  weaving,  creative  stitchery,  batik,  tie- 
dye,  banners,  soft  sculpture); 

-material  arts  (copper  enamelling,  jewellery  making, 
lapidary  work). 


History 

Content  might  include: 

-Celtic  crafts  (the  Lindisfarne  Gospels); 

-heraldry; 

-tapestry  (medieval  to  contemporary); 

-Pueblo,  Navaho,  and  Native  Canadian  Indian  blankets; 
-fashion  arts; 

-contemporary  Canadian  craft  designers; 

-jewellery  design. 

Applied  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-an  appreciation  of  relationships  between  form  and 
function; 

-elements  of  design; 

-an  awareness  of  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
treatment  of  design  elements  in  regard  to  various 
products  of  applied  design. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-information  design  (advertising,  packaging,  and  retail 
display;  posters;  signs  and  symbols;  logos;  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  book  layout;  photography;  animation; 
computer  graphics); 

-industrial  design  (drawing;  model  making;  presen¬ 
tations  and  mock-ups  related  to  clothing,  furniture, 
household  appliances,  and  recreation  equipment); 

-environmental  design  (model  making,  drawing, 
presentations,  public  art  and  architecture,  natural  and 
social  landscapes,  urban  and  rural  designs); 

-interior  design  (basic  drawing,  perspective  drawing, 
model  making,  designing  interior  environments,  history, 
theory,  styles); 

-fashion  design  (clothing  design;  fibres;  fabrics;  the 
design  of  protective,  public,  private,  performance,  and 
ritual  clothing); 

-stage  design  (technical  knowledge  of  stage  and  theatre 
arts,  combining  theory  and  practice). 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-appropriate  historical  background  related  to  artists, 
craftspeople,  designers,  major  works,  and  key  inspira¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  William  Morris,  De  Stijl,  Bauhaus,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright). 
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General-Level  Comprehensive  Courses 
(Grades  10-12) 

The  program  shall  include  activities  based  on  a  selection 
from  the  following  content  related  to  the  fine  arts 
(drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  sculpture  and  other 
three-dimensional  construction),  crafts,  and  applied 
design.  A  sample  course-content  outline,  containing  an 
example  of  the  course  content  that  could  be  included 
in  this  course  (in  the  preferred  sequence),  is  presented 
in  appendix  D. 

Drawing 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  use  of  varied  lines  to  create  varied  effects; 

-linear  structure  and  the  use  of  line  to  create  texture 
and  pattern; 

-the  relationship  of  line  to  shape  and  values; 

-the  use  of  contrast  in  foreground  and  background 
studies  and  perspective  studies. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-drawing  from  observation,  from  memory,  and  from 
the  imagination  for  various  purposes  (e.g.,  planning, 
recording,  simplifying,  stylizing,  elaborating,  detailing, 
and  illustrating); 

-the  use  of  varied  techniques  (e.g.,  linear  aspects  related 
to  contour,  gesture,  textural  effects,  perspective); 

-the  use  of  tone  in  modelling,  texturing,  and  patterning; 

-the  use  of  value  to  show  depth  and  contrast; 

-the  use  of  varied  media  (pencil,  pen,  ink,  conte, 
crayons,  markers)  with  subject  matter  studied  from 
various  points  of  view. 


History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  relationship  of  the  expressive  content  in  drawing 
to  the  artist's  use  of  line  and  dot  in  a  variety  of  two- 
dimensional  forms  of  expression  (e.g.,  advertisements, 
aquatints,  calligraphy,  cartoons,  cave  drawings, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  brush  paintings,  etchings,  illus¬ 
tration,  line  drawings,  paintings,  prints); 

-the  works  of  well-known  artists  (e.g.,  Rembrandt 
van  Rijn,  Albrecht  Diirer,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Honore 
Daumier,  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Piet  Mondrian, 
Paul  Cezanne,  Franz  Kline,  Paula  Modershon-Becker). 

Painting 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  relationship  of  colour  and  value  to  the  elements 
of  design  (e.g.,  shape/form,  space,  texture,  and  line)  and 
to  compositional  qualities  (e.g.,  balance,  movement 
and  rhythm,  emphasis,  contrast,  unity,  variety). 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  relationship  of  varied  surfaces  and  tools  to  media 
(e.g.,  tempera,  watercolours,  oils,  acrylics,  oil  pastels); 

-the  use  of  varied  techniques  (e.g.,  washes,  dry-brush 
techniques,  opaque  tones,  impasto,  textured  effects, 
dribbling,  sponging,  scraping,  underpainting,  glazing, 
staining); 

-painting  in  a  particular  medium  using  different  types 
of  subject  matter  (e.g.,  still  life,  landscape  or  cityscape, 
portrait,  non-representational  themes). 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-artists  who  illustrate  the  effective  use  of  colour  and 
value  in  their  paintings  (e.g.,  Titian,  Josef  Albers, 

Mary  Cassatt,  Paul  Cezanne,  Marc  Chagall,  Andre 
Derain,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  El  Greco,  Lyonel  Feininger, 
Pablo  Picasso,  Wassily  Kandinsky,  Claude  Monet, 
Auguste  Renoir,  Georges  Rouault,  Berthe  Morisot); 

-various  types  of  subject  matter  for  paintings  (e.g., 
portraits,  landscapes,  genre,  murals,  abstractions, 
and  non-objective  works); 

-the  relationship  among  subject  matter,  sensory  ele¬ 
ments,  and  style  in  paintings. 
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Content  might  include  .  .  . 
linear  structure  and  the  use  of  line 
to  create  texture  and  pattern.  .  .  . 


Printmaking 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  application  of  spatial  concepts  (e.g., 
negative/positive),  texture,  tonal  values,  patterning, 
and  the  principles  of  composition  to  printmaking. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-printmaking  techniques  and  processes  (e.g.,  rubbings, 
monoprints,  collographs,  relief,  silk-screen,  stencil  and 
photographic  methods,  intaglio  such  as  etchings  and 
dry-point  engraving  on  plastic  or  metal)  and  the  use  of 
varied  tools,  equipment,  and  materials  related  to  them. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-artists  whose  works  illustrate  expressive  qualities  and 
mastery  of  skills  related  to  various  types  of  printmak¬ 
ing  (e.g.,  Albrecht  Diirer,  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Edvard 
Munch,  Pablo  Picasso,  Kathe  Kollwitz,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  masters,  and  Inuit  artists). 

Sculpture  and  Related 
Three-Dimensional  Construction 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-design  characteristics  related  to  sculptural  qualities 
(e.g.,  proportion,  volume,  mass,  space,  textural  surfaces, 
tonal  values,  linear  expression); 

-the  relationship  of  sculpture  to  the  built  environment. 
Studio 

Content  might  include  varied  media,  methods,  and 
processes  related  to  sculptural  expression  in: 

-carving  (e.g.,  plaster  or  wood  used  in  relief  and  in 
the  round); 

-modelling  (clay  and  plasticine  used  in  relief  and  in 
the  round,  plaster  and  wood  used  in  the  round,  with 
armature  and  appropriate  media); 


-casting  (plaster  of  Paris  used  in  relief  with  clay  or 
plasticine  and  in  the  round  through  the  use  of  the 
waste-mould  process  and  appropriate  media); 

-constructing  (cardboard,  wood,  or  metal  used  in  relief, 
and  clay,  plastic,  wood,  and  welded  metal  used  in 
the  round  to  make  stabiles  and  mobiles). 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-works  of  sculptors  who  illustrate  expressive  qualities 
and  mastery  of  skills  in  traditional  and  contemporary 
techniques  (e.g.,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  Henry 
Moore,  Barbara  Hepworth,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Con¬ 
stantin  Brancusi,  Alexander  Calder,  Ernst  Barlach). 

Photography  (optional) 

See  pages  89-90  in  the  advanced-level  course  description 
for  content  related  to  photography. 

Crafts 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  elements  and  principles  of  design  as  they  relate 
to  form  and  function  in  the  artwork  of  craftspersons. 

Studio 

(The  studio  content  will  consist  of  a  combination  of 
some  of  the  processes  related  to  textiles,  ceramics,  and 
material  arts.  All  three  need  not  be  included.)  Content 
might  include: 

-textile  processes:  creative  stitchery,  weaving,  applique 
and  quilting,  soft  sculpture,  knotting,  tie  and  dye,  batik, 
and  printing  on  fabric; 

-ceramics  processes:  wedging,  texturing,  pinch  pots, 
slab  construction,  coil  construction,  mould  making, 
throwing  on  the  wheel,  decorating  unfired  pieces,  firing 
and  glazing; 

-material-arts  processes:  jewellery  making  (casting, 
chasing  and  repousse,  enamelling,  hollow  ware,  and 
stone  setting);  this  area  could  deal  with  other  materials 
used  as  themes,  such  as  glass,  wood,  stones,  and 
metals. 


History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  work  of  master  craftspersons,  past  and  present, 
in  folk,  practical,  and  fine  arts  (e.g..  Eastern  Canadian 
folk  art,  the  Bauhaus  movement,  and  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Chinese  arts); 

-the  value  and  function  of  objects  (e.g.,  dishes,  jewel¬ 
lery,  hangings,  clothing,  toys). 
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Applied  Design 

Selected  units  from  the  following  content  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  comprehensive  courses  throughout 
Grades  10-12.  It  is  suggested  that  students  be  allowed 
to  choose  a  variety  of  five  thirty-hour  units  during 
the  three  years  (one  unit  in  Grade  10  and  two  units  in 
each  of  Grades  11  and  12).  Some  units  may  be  offered 
over  two  years  (e.g.,  one  as  an  introductory  unit  and 
the  other  as  an  advanced  unit).  Some  units  may  also 
be  combined  (e.g.,  Information  Design  and  Industrial 
Design  may  be  offered  as  a  double  unit). 

Industrial  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  aesthetic  principles  and  skills  involved  in 
industrial  or  product  design  (e.g.,  line,  shape,  space, 
texture,  colour,  and  value  in  two-dimensional  and 
three-dimensional  composition;  aspects  related  to  use, 
convenience  and  efficiency,  safety,  durability,  mass, 
size,  and  maintenance  factors); 

-aspects  of  the  product  (use  or  function,  type  of  user, 
situation  in  which  the  product  is  used); 

-the  aesthetic  qualities  of  consumer  products; 

-design  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression  and  commu¬ 
nication; 

-the  interrelationship  of  function  and  form. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-application  of  design  procedures  to  industrial  or 
product  design  (making  preliminary  rough  sketches, 
constructing  experimental  models,  selecting  the  most 
promising  designs,  making  models  of  finished  designs); 

-considerations  relating  to  detailing  (i.e.,  nameplates, 
trademarks,  directions  for  operation,  final  surface  finish, 
colour,  texture); 

-packaging,  display,  and  other  aspects  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  marketing; 

-relating  the  techniques  and  media  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture  to  the  planning  and  making  of 
industrial-design  products. 


History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  historical  background  of  industrial  design:  the 
influence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  creating  a 
change  from  handcrafts  to  design  for  mass  production; 
the  advent  of  power  machinery  and  the  advances  of 
technology;  the  expert  designer;  the  new  era  of  art 
and  engineering  (1920s);  the  Bauhaus  school  of  Weimar 
and  later  of  Dessau,  Germany  (Walter  Gropius,  Paul 
Klee,  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wassily  Kandinsky, 
Lyonel  Feininger,  Laslo  Moholy-Nagy);  industrial 
designers  (e.g.,  Raymond  Loewy,  Charles  Eames,  Ken 
Weber),  and  architects  (e.g.,  Louis  Sullivan,  Eero 
Saarinen,  Le  Corbusier,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Moshie 
Safdie,  Arthur  Erickson,  Raymond  Moriyama);  influence 
of  Scandinavian  countries; 

-research  and  study  of  current  trends  in  product  design 
through  the  use  of  periodicals,  newspapers,  catalogue 
items,  professional  books  and  journals,  and  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  products; 

-the  role  of  the  designer  in  relation  to  the  integral 
industrial-design  team  (e.g.,  engineers,  production 
managers,  cost  analysts,  other  company  officials);  some 
implications  of  product  design;  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Environmental  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-living  space  in  the  built  environment  (the  design  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages)  and  the  guidelines  for  good 
design  and  better  living; 

-the  relationship  of  elements  and  principles  to  the 
built  environment  (e.g.,  shapes  of  architecture,  lines 
of  traffic  flow,  textures  of  built  and  weathered 
surfaces,  patterns  of  reflections); 

-application  of  information  drawn  from  the  built 
environment; 

-concepts  such  as  simplification,  juxtaposition,  elabo¬ 
ration,  distortion,  viewpoint,  selection,  and  animation, 
and  their  relationship  to  images  in  the  built  environ¬ 
ment; 

-the  intent  of  architects  who  have  created  the  built 
environment. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-application  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design 
as  they  relate  to  certain  aspects  of  the  built  environment 
(e.g.,  students  might  use  the  main  street  as  a  theme 
for  images  or  produce  drawings  or  photos  to  illustrate 
certain  aspects  of  the  built  environment,  such  as 
streets,  fences,  railway  yards,  and  to  discover  lines  in 
perspective); 
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-use  of  tonal  drawings  to  record  spaces  in  the  built 
environment  (e.g.,  living  spaces,  working  spaces,  rec¬ 
reational  spaces,  exterior  spaces); 

-creating  the  illusion  of  space  by  overlapping;  manip¬ 
ulating  colour  and  value;  varying  size  and  placement; 
foreshortening;  and  detailing; 

-scale  models  of  architectural  and  community  land¬ 
marks; 

-photographic  essays  of  old  and  new  images  in  envi¬ 
ronmental  design; 

-use  of  the  built  environment  as  a  theme  for  drawing, 
painting,  printmaking,  textiles,  sculpture,  or  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  the  mounting  and  displaying  of  the  images 
produced. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  work  of  artists  who  have  greatly  influenced  the 
built  environment  at  different  periods  in  history  (e.g., 
the  Renaissance  masters  and  the  Bauhaus  movement); 

-a  variety  of  built-environment  images  developed  by 
artists  of  the  past  and  present  (e.g.,  Pieter  Bruegel  the 
Elder,  Antonio  Canaletto,  Raoul  Dufy,  Vincent  van 
Gogh,  Claude  Monet,  Jan  Vermeer); 

-the  production  of  wall  charts  to  illustrate  the  historical 
development  of  certain  structures  through  the  ages 
(e.g.,  churches,  theatres); 

-architecture  as  a  historical  continuum  through  history 
as  exemplified  by  selected  features  that  have  been  used 
in  a  variety  of  cultures  (e.g.,  windows,  towers,  arches, 
courtyards  and  plazas,  public  and  private  gardens); 

-the  origins  and  present  use  of  a  particular  building 
material  (e.g.,  wood,  stone,  glass,  textiles,  synthetics); 

-the  historic  and  contemporary  use  of  processes  such 
as  post-and-beam  construction,  balloon  framing,  curtain- 
wall  construction,  and  tail-building  construction; 

-restoration  projects  involving  local  buildings; 

-art-career  opportunities  related  to  environmental  design 
(e.g.,  architecture,  urban  planning,  city  engineering, 
landscape  design,  interior  design,  stained-glass  pro¬ 
duction,  sign  making). 


Information  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-application  of  visual  aspects  of  information  design 
such  as,  in  advertising,  the  effective  use  of  combinations 
of  line,  colour,  value,  shape,  and  texture  to  secure 
contrast,  emphasis,  and  rhythm  and  to  direct  the  eye 
to  important  parts  of  the  composition  (e.g.,  to  create 
an  effect  of  shock  or  surprise); 

-examination  of  compositional  qualities  such  as  clarity, 
cohesiveness,  and  simplicity. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-production  of  visuals  related  to  graphic  design  and 
advertising  art  and  illustration  (in  folders,  posters, 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements,  etc.),  through 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  symbols  and  images  created 
with  the  intention  of  selling  products  and  services  and 
enhancing  communication; 

-the  use  of  techniques  for  information  design  related 
to  drawing  (line,  tone,  etc.),  lettering  (various  types  of 
styles  and  forms),  painting  (tempera,  mixed  media, 
etc.),  printmaking  (stencil,  serigraph  methods,  etc.), 
composing  and  planning  layouts  and  display  in  two 
and  three  dimensions,  and  producing  samples  of 
packaging. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  various  aspects  of  information  design  (e.g.,  in 
advertisements:  name  of  production  service,  name  of 
firm,  headlines,  text,  trademark,  illustrations,  decoration 
borders); 

-the  influences  on  the  artist's  function  in  the  selling 
process  (e.g.,  attracting  and  holding  attention,  arousing 
interest,  winning  confidence,  creating  a  desire  to  buy, 
and  causing  a  decision  to  buy); 

-information  design  related  to  various  media  (e.g., 
newspapers,  posters,  magazines,  billboards,  television, 
folders,  films,  radio,  packaging,  displays); 

-the  historical  development  of  an  area  of  information 
design  (e.g.,  poster  design); 

-the  historical  background  of  information  design  (e.g., 
in  advertising:  invention  of  movable  type,  the  printing 
press,  beginnings  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
introduction  of  illustration  in  advertising,  posters  of  the 
1800s,  development  of  production  technology,  adver¬ 
tising  in  different  cultural  settings,  current  trends). 

Fashion  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-basic  principles  of  good  fashion  design; 

-aesthetic  principles  and  skills  involved  in  fashion 
design; 

-the  figure  and  how  it  moves; 
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Content  might  include  .  .  . 
aesthetic  principles  and  skills  involved 
in  fashion  design.  .  .  . 


: 


-the  development  of  a  discriminating  personal  taste  in 
fashion; 

-various  sources  of  inspiration  for  fashion  designers; 

-the  work  of  the  fashion  artist  or  designer;  the  crea¬ 
tors  and  promoters  of  new  designs  and  the  moulders 
of  public  taste. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-techniques  used  by  fashion  illustrators  to  sketch  and 
render  the  figure  (e.g.,  basic  approaches,  movement 
in  the  gesture  of  the  pose,  finished  sketches,  contour 
drawing,  the  modelled  rendering,  the  flat  rendering, 
the  wash  rendering)  and  ways  of  stressing  hands  and 
faces  using  a  variety  and  combination  of  media,  such 
as  pen  and  ink,  charcoal,  conte,  tempera,  and  brush; 

-methods  of  modelling  fast  poses  of  the  full  figure 
and  the  head  in  clay  or  another  modelling  medium; 

-the  application  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  good 
design  to  fashion  products; 

-the  creation  of  fashion  articles  through  the  use  of 
techniques  such  as  creative  stitchery,  weaving,  batik, 
or  knotting,  and  the  combination  of  these  techniques 
in  various  materials; 

-the  processes  involved  in  designing  garments  and 
preparing  and  producing  fashion  illustrations. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-factors  that  affect  fashion  design  (e.g.,  climate;  age; 
changes  in  human  physique;  technological  advances  in 
fabric  structure;  influences  from  the  world  of  sports, 
music,  art,  and  entertainment;  foreign  influences;  public 
personalities  in  the  news); 

-influences  related  to  costume  through  the  ages  (reli¬ 
gious,  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  political); 

-the  use  of  primitive  jewellery  to  adorn  the  face  and 
body; 

-the  discovery  of  the  arts  of  weaving  cloth,  dyeing, 
tanning  hides,  and  working  with  metal; 

-the  dress  of  ancient  civilizations  (Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
Africa,  and  the  Orient)  as  revealed  through  drawings, 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  hieroglyphics; 

-influences  of  basic  social  trends  (economic,  moral, 
political)  on  the  history  and  future  of  fashion  design; 

-competing  fashion  centres  (Paris,  London,  Rome, 
New  York,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Vancouver); 

-the  fashion  of  ethnic  groups; 

-current  trends  in  fashion. 


Interior  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-design  as  an  integral  part  of  the  interior  and  immediate 
environment; 

-the  elements  and  principles  of  design  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  interior  design  (e.g.,  the  fundamentals  of 
space  planning,  the  design  of  furniture  and  other  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  the  effects  created  by  colour,  texture, 
and  lighting); 

-the  range  of  activity  related  to  interior  design:  interior- 
design  consulting,  architecture,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  materials  used  by  the  profession  (e.g.,  furniture, 
light  fixtures,  wall  coverings,  floor  coverings)  and  of 
specialized  types  of  interiors  (e.g.,  restaurants,  stores, 
offices,  schools,  hospitals,  mass  transit); 

-the  two  major  elements  that  all  interior  designers 
(residential  or  commercial)  must  have  -  a  design  sense 
and  a  knowledge  of  materials; 

-sources  of  inspiration  for  interior  designers  (e.g., 
constant  reading  and  study  of  trends  and  styles,  travel, 
exposure  to  the  work  of  others); 

-guidelines  for  exercising  individual  choice  in  creating 
a  home  interior  (e.g.,  simplicity  and  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  durability,  compatibility  of  form  and  function). 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  construction  of  scale  models  of  rooms  and  model 
furniture  as  a  means  of  learning  about  colour,  space 
design,  traffic  flow,  and  materials  selection; 

-the  drawing  and  sketching  of  interiors  (e.g.,  one's 
own  bedroom); 

-the  effective  co-ordination  of  styles  and  materials  for 
a  specific  interior; 

-the  rendering  of  specific  details  of  interiors  (e.g., 
dining-table  arrangements,  antiques,  kitchens,  com¬ 
mercial  offices,  decorative  hardware); 

-the  construction  of  dioramas  of  structures  such  as 
private  residences,  stores,  and  restaurants; 

-the  simulation  of  an  interior-design  project  (i.e., 
planning  the  interior  design,  co-ordinating  the  design, 
and  executing  and  furnishing  an  interior  space  to 
satisfy  a  client's  needs  by  presenting  scaled  floor  plans, 
colour  and  material  charts,  and  photographs  or  draw¬ 
ings  of  furnishings); 

-related  careers  in  the  field  of  interior  design  (e.g.,  as 
a  lighting  specialist,  fabric  designer,  wall-covering 
designer,  designer  of  accessories,  floor-covering  spe¬ 
cialist,  designer  of  decorative  hardware  or  kitchen  and 
bathroom  fixtures)  and  related  services  (e.g.,  as  a 
drafting  retailer,  a  colour  stylist,  an  interior  decorator, 
a  furniture  and  interior  sketch  artist,  an  interior  illus¬ 
trator,  a  writer  for  design  trade  magazines  and  popular 
home  magazines). 
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History 

Content  might  include: 

-the  historical  development  of  various  styles  of  fur¬ 
nishings,  furniture,  and  architectural  structures; 

-contemporary  styles  in  good  interior  design  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  books  and  magazines  (e.g..  Architectural 
Digest,  Interiors,  House  Beautiful,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
Architectur  und  Wohnen,  Decormag ). 

Stage  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  use  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  visual  design 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  stage  design  (e.g.,  through 
the  application  of  balance,  rhythm  and  repetition,  em¬ 
phasis  and  subordination,  and  proportion); 

-the  use  of  scenery  and  properties,  costumes,  make¬ 
up,  and  lighting  to  achieve  harmony  in  design,  create 
a  specific  mood  or  atmosphere  and  an  illusion  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  action,  and  contribute  to  the 
dominant  effect  desired  by  the  playwright,  director, 
and  actors; 

-the  Canadian  cultural  contribution  to  the  theatrical 
market; 

-the  application  of  theatre  work  to  work  in  television 
and  films  (e.g.,  designing  sets  for  series  programs, 
special  programs,  commercials,  dramatic  performances, 
opera,  ballet); 

-designing  a  whole  production  (e.g.,  sets,  costumes, 
props,  posters)  and  thus  combining  the  talents  of  the 
graphic  designer,  the  fashion  designer,  and  the  stage 
designer; 

-Canadian  designers  (e.g.,  Michael  Eagen,  Maurice 
Strike,  Guy  Neveu,  and  Robert  Prevost  at  the  National 
Arts  Centre  in  Ottawa). 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  creation  of  actual  or  model  stage  sets  to  reflect  an 
understanding  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  visual 
art; 

-experimentation  with  stage  lighting  in  order  to  clarify 
the  difference  between  coloured  light  and  pigmentation 
and  the  effect  of  coloured  light  on  sets  and  costumes; 

-the  practical  use  of  theatrical  make-up; 


-the  creation  of  several  backdrop  designs  to  portray 
different  moods  through  the  use  of  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  styles:  realism,  abstractionism,  impressionism, 
symbolism; 

-construction  of  a  floor  plan  of  a  stage  set  to  scale  and 
the  preparation  of  a  sketch  to  show  an  elevation  view; 

-the  designing  of  a  set  for  a  specific  purpose  (e.g.,  a 
TV  variety  show,  a  puppet  theatre  production,  a  musical 
production  in  an  arena  theatre); 

-the  designing  of  a  variety  of  costumes  to  be  worn  by 
a  character  chosen  from  a  play  or  musical. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-research  into  particular  historical  and  contemporary 
trends  and  styles  in  stage  design  (e.g.,  Greek  and 
Elizabethan  theatres); 

-a  review  and  discussion  of  the  theatre,  the  stage, 
and  stage  design  in  relation  to  dramatic  forms  in  various 
historical  periods,  throughout  the  world  (e.g.,  Greek 
amphitheatre,  Roman  theatre,  medieval  stages,  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theatre,  Kabuki  theatre,  North  American  Indian 
pageantry  and  ceremonial  dance,  modem  and  classical 
ballet,  puppet  theatre,  twentieth-century  traditional 
staging  for  drama  and  musical  productions,  experi¬ 
mental  theatre,  and  innovations  in  the  contemporary 
theatre); 

-an  examination  and  discussion  of  the  physical  theatre, 
including  the  proscenium  theatre,  thrust  theatre, 
arena  theatre,  and  the  experimental  black-box  or  mul¬ 
tiform  theatre. 
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Route  1  to  the  oac  -  Advanced-Level 
Comprehensive  Courses 
(Grades  10-12)9 


Introduction 

This  curriculum  route  is  designed  primarily  for  those 
students  who  intend  to  study  further  at  university. 
These  students  of  visual  arts  must  employ  their  sec¬ 
ondary  school  years  in  developing: 

-critical  abilities; 

-technical  competence; 

-coherent  written  and  verbal  communication  skills; 

-a  familiarity  with  the  language  of  art; 

-their  powers  of  perception;  and 
-a  familiarity  with  our  artistic  heritage. 

These  objectives  will  be  realized  most  effectively  when 
studio  and  design  activities  are  integrated  with  those 
in  history  and  criticism.  Although  these  different 
curriculum  components  are  treated  separately  below 
for  the  sake  of  clarity,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  has  been  planned  as  a  unified  whole,  to  be 
cumulative  and  to  provide  students  with  a  recommen¬ 
ded  sequential  program  of  study  that  allows  for  signif¬ 
icant  development  from  Grade  10  to  the  OAC.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  chart. 


Grade  10 


Drawing  (including  colour  study) 

55% 

Sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  studies 

Grade  1 1 

20% 

Drawing 

35% 

Painting 

15% 

Printmaking 

10% 

Sculpture  and  other  three-dimensional  studies 

Grade  12 

15% 

Drawing 

25% 

Painting 

25% 

A  choice  of  printmaking  or  sculpture  or 

photography  25% 


Design 

This  component  is  incorporated  into  the  studio  com¬ 
ponent. 


Studio 

The  entire  studio  component  of  the  advanced-level 
program  is  progressively  sequenced  to  enhance  the 
student's  visual  literacy.  It  focuses  on  a  comparatively 
limited  range  of  disciplines  (drawing,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  printmaking,  photography)  to  allow  flexibility 
and  help  ensure  student  competence.  Since  advanced- 
level  work  is  unlikely  to  form  more  than  480  hours 
of  a  student's  secondary  school  career,  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  depth  rather  than  breadth. 

The  firm  conviction  that  the  development 
of  skills  and  imaginative  processes  is  best  achieved 
through  working  with  content  that  has  personal  sig¬ 
nificance  is  central  to  the  curriculum.  Thus,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  academic  method  of  instruction  that  began  with 
formal  elements  and  theory  has  been  replaced  with 
a  program  that  begins  with  student-selected  subject 
matter  and  treats  the  formal  elements  in  terms  of 


9.  The  prerequisite  for  the  OAC  is  at  least  one  Senior  Division  course 
at  the  advanced  level  of  difficulty. 
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realizing  the  student's  chosen  content.  This  approach 
gives  more  meaning  to  student  production  than  do 
mere  technical  exercises. 

A  series  of  specific  objectives  is  related  to 
each  grade  of  the  program.  The  Grade  10  course 
focuses  on  drawing,  colour,  and  three-dimensional 
organization  and  is  planned  to  develop  skills  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  formal  elements  of  art  so  that 
students  can  depict  the  visible  world  and  represent 
imaginative  ideas.  Working  from  that  basis,  the  Grade 
11  course  expands  on  the  range  of  media  and  explores 
the  principles  of  art,  while  concentrating  on  problems 
of  composition.  Having  acquired  a  grounding  in  skills 
and  in  the  formal  aspects  of  art,  Grade  12  students 
proceed  to  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  form  and  content.  Within  this 
framework,  they  are  urged  to  increase  their  technical 
and  imaginative  capabilities.  In  the  OAC  students  are 
expected  to  display  an  informed  and  accomplished 
capacity  for  sustained  and  coherent  production  and  to 
be  able  to  discuss  their  work  intelligently. 

Thus,  the  entire  studio  component  at  the 
advanced  level  reflects  a  cumulative  progression.  It 
expands  from  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  art, 
through  a  consideration  of  artistic  principles,  to  an 
examination  of  the  fusion  of  form  and  content.  At  the 
same  time,  it  begins  with  a  foundation  in  drawing 
(Grade  10),  continues  to  a  balanced  blending  of  disci¬ 
plines  in  Grade  12,  and  then  concludes  by  providing 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  work 
in  a  chosen  discipline  that  reflects  their  accumulated 
experience. 

History 

As  with  the  studio  and  design  components,  the  history 
component  of  advanced-level  studies  is  planned  as 
a  continuum  of  cumulative  experiences  from  Grade  10 
through  the  OAC.  The  entire  visual  material  for  the 
three  years  is  approximately  120  historical  works,  from 
which  teachers  can  generate  profitable  discussion 
regarding  studio  practice,  artistic  approaches,  theoretical 
issues,  and  the  history  of  art.  This  collection  of  histori¬ 
cal  works  forms  an  expandable  resource  base. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing 
teachers  is  to  interest  and  involve  students  in  the  art 
of  the  past  and  the  present.  In  Grades  10  through  12, 
this  will  not  be  accomplished  simply  by  providing  a 
historical  survey,  and  the  visual  aids  are  not  intended 
to  be  used  in  this  manner.  Instead,  the  selected  works 
should  be  employed  to  heighten  students'  artistic 
sensitivity  and  understanding  by  developing  their  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  chosen  masterpieces  from  our  artistic 
heritage.  In  other  words,  historical  objects  should  first 
serve  as  a  stimulant  and  aid  to  creation  and  as  a  means 
of  illustrating  artistic  concepts  and  techniques.  Here, 


as  in  the  studio  component,  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  depth  of  understanding  rather  than  on  the 
brief  discussion  of  innumerable  monuments. 

The  general  approach  to  this  material 
should  be  comparative,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  visual  aids  be  dealt  with  in  pairs.  Furthermore, 
each  pair  should  be  treated  from  two  points  of  view: 
(a)  an  initial  consideration  of  the  works  from  a  critical 
standpoint;  and  (b)  a  subsequent  consideration  of  the 
same  works  in  terms  of  their  historical  context.  The 
critical  approach  should  deal  with  formal  and  technical 
issues  as  well  as  with  subjective  reactions;  the  historical 
discussion  should  attempt  to  illuminate  each  work 
through  a  consideration  of  matters  such  as  the  cultural 
or  social  context  of  the  work,  the  artist's  background, 
and  the  significance  of  the  piece.  The  sophistication 
of  class  discussions  should  increase  at  each  grade  level. 

Over  the  three  years  of  Grades  10,  11, 
and  12,  approximately  sixty  pairs  of  works  are  to  be 
examined,  at  the  rate  of  approximately  twenty  pairs  per 
year.  It  is  recommended  that  examples  of  artwork 
from  the  past  be  juxtaposed  and  compared  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  artwork  from  the  present.  In  the  OAC  the  entire 
collection  of  approximately  120  works  is  reviewed  within 
a  historical  perspective.  Thus,  the  history  component 
of  the  OAC  is  an  integrated  extension  of  the  study 
of  earlier  years  and  provides  students  with  the  necessary 
background  for  the  first  year  of  a  university  or  college 
program. 

The  master  list  of  artworks  to  be  studied 
in  advanced-level  courses  and  teaching  suggestions  for 
their  study  are  provided  in  appendix  C. 

Grade  10 

The  studio  section  of  the  Grade  10  course  focuses  on 
the  development  of  skills  and  places  an  emphasis  on 
understanding  the  formal  elements  of  art:  line,  texture, 
shape,  colour,  and  value.  Drawing  constitutes  the 
primary  discipline  of  the  Grade  10  course  because  it  is 
the  foundation  for  subsequent  activities  within  the 
advanced-level  program.  In  addition,  drawing  provides 
students  with  opportunities  for  precise  representation 
and  personal  intuitive  expression  as  they  explore  such 
aspects  as  motion,  space,  and  emotion.  The  formal 
elements  of  design,  which  are  initially  treated  in  terms 
of  the  two-dimensional  picture  plane,  are  further 
explored  in  terms  of  three-dimensional  or  real  space. 

Within  this  framework,  a  combination  of 
objective  and  subjective  drawing  should  be  explored. 
The  objective  aspect  consists  of  an  examination  of 
various  media  and  techniques  for  graphically  describing 
the  visible  world.  The  subjective  aspect  emphasizes 
the  intuitive  use  of  these  various  media  and  techniques. 
Both  aspects,  however,  focus  on  the  formal  elements 
of  art.  At  this  level,  the  study  of  applied  colour  theory 
is  introduced  through  a  consideration  of  hue,  value, 
and  chroma. 

History  is  to  constitute  one-quarter  of  the 
course.  The  material  in  this  section  is  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  studio  activities. 
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Studio 

As  indicated  above,  the  focus  of  the  Grade  10  course 
is  the  cultivation  of  artistic  skills  and  the  development 
of  a  thorough  understanding  and  working  knowledge 
of  the  formal  elements  of  art.  These  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  achieved  by  centring  the  course  on  drawing. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Grade  10 
course,  it  is  essential  to  (a)  generate  student  enthusiasm 
for  drawing,  and  (b)  approach  the  various  elements 
(line,  texture,  shape,  colour,  and  value)  through  subject 
matter  that  involves  the  student.  The  first  requirement 
can  be  achieved  by  showing  students  a  few  selected 
examples  of  what  artists  have  accomplished  in  terms 
of  drawing,  thus  demonstrating  the  communicative 
potential  of  drawing.  The  second  can  be  realized  by 
allowing  students  to  choose  their  own  subject  matter, 
which  is  then  approached  through  an  emphasis  on 
specific  formal  elements.  Since  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  facing  the  teacher  is  maintaining  student 
interest  in  the  subject  matter,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
teacher  encourage  students  to  select  subjects  that  are  a 
meaningful  part  of  their  experiences  and  interests. 

At  this  level,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher 
maintain  enough  control  to  ensure  that  the  students' 
choices  of  subject  matter  are  suitable  for  the  grade  level. 
Four  methods  of  dealing  with  this  problem  are  recom¬ 
mended;  three  of  them  are  related  to  objective  drawing, 
and  one  is  related  to  subjective  drawing.  The  first  of 
these  involves  students  in  bringing  objects  to  class. 

The  teacher  should  examine  these  for  suitability,  to 
ensure  that  students  do  not  become  involved  in  the 
reproduction  of  other  images  and  to  ensure  that  the 
objects  are  appropriate  to  the  artistic  problems  being 
considered  in  class. 

The  second  method  has  more  potential;  in 
this  case  the  teacher  assembles  a  collection  of  objects 
that  can  stand  together  on  a  surface.  These  might 
include  any  of  the  following: 

-mechanical  objects,  such  as  bicycle  or  car  parts,  gears, 
and  pulleys; 

-soft  objects,  such  as  dolls,  stuffed  animals,  sneakers, 
and  jeans; 

-natural  objects,  such  as  plants  and  vegetables,  shells, 
and  seed  pods. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  it  not  only 
allows  the  student  to  choose  an  appropriate  object 
of  personal  interest,  but  also  offers  several  different 
possibilities  for  exploring  the  object.  For  example,  the 
chosen  object  may  be  left  within  the  random  collection 
of  objects  and  thus  be  depicted  in  context;  it  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  larger  group  and  set  within  a  new 
context;  or  it  might  be  combined  with  other  items  to 
create  a  grouping  that  reflects  similarities  or  contrasts. 


The  third  option  relates  to  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
student  that  cannot  be  transported  to  the  classroom. 
These  might  include  a  pet,  the  furnace,  or  the  shop¬ 
ping  mall.  In  these  cases,  the  student  is  asked  to 
produce  a  personal  information  file  on  the  chosen 
subject  by  gathering  preliminary  sketches  or  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  in  turn  become  the  basis  for  developing 
the  subject  matter  during  studio  time. 

The  fourth  option  regarding  the  selection 
of  subject  matter  involves  subjective  drawing  and  the 
development  of  imaginative  intuition.  Here  again,  it  is 
essential  that  the  teacher  establish  with  the  students 
the  main  parameters  of  the  subject  matter  for  the  whole 
group  while  allowing  individual  students  to  invent 
freely  within  that  context.  In  this  way,  teacher  and 
students  have  a  common  basis  for  discussion  and 
assessment  of  the  class  project. 

History 

See  appendix  C. 

Grade  1 1 

Building  on  the  strong  foundations  developed  in  the 
Grade  10  course,  the  Grade  11  course  involves  a  greater 
diversification  through  an  examination  of  drawing, 
painting,  printmaking,  sculpture,  and  the  problems  in 
composition  related  to  them.  The  drawing  unit  is  a 
continuation  of  aspects  of  the  drawing  explored  in 
Grade  10,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  technical  skills,  the  heightening  of  perceptual 
awareness,  and  the  composing  of  imagery.  This  pro¬ 
gram  expands  the  examination  of  colour  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  colour  composition. 
Printmaking  is  introduced  as  part  of  the  studio  experi¬ 
ence  in  Grade  11.  The  sculpture  unit  introduces  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  three  different  traditional  processes  of 
modelling,  carving,  and  constructing. 

History  is  again  to  constitute  one-quarter 
of  the  year's  studies.  While  maintaining  the  relationship 
of  the  history  material  to  the  studio  component,  teach¬ 
ers  should  use  this  component  of  the  course  to  enlarge 
upon  the  historical  context  of  the  key  works  discussed. 

Studio 

While  the  focus  of  the  Grade  10  studio  component 
was  the  introduction  of  students  to  the  skills  and 
language  of  art  through  an  exploration  of  formal 
elements,  the  Grade  11  course  has  composition  as  its 
primary  concern.  Teachers  should  begin  by  examining 
the  importance  of  pictorial  composition  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  printmaking.  For  example,  a  cardboard 
viewfinder  can  be  used  to  stimulate  knowledge 
of  scale,  of  organization,  and  of  the  subject  matter 
as  it  relates  to  the  picture  frame  and  to  the  two- 
dimensional  picture  plane.  From  this  basis,  the 
instruction  can  proceed  to  familiarize  students  with 
formal  principles  (e.g.,  unity,  balance,  rhythm)  and  their 
function  within  the  composition.  The  emphasis  on 
formal  principles  should  grow  out  of  an  analysis 
of  the  students'  production  and  should  focus  on  the 
effects  that  are  achieved  by  various  compositional 
arrangements. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  subject  matter  of  drawings, 
paintings,  and  prints  be  personally  meaningful  to  the 
students.  As  an  extension  of  their  personal  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  subject,  students  should  be  encouraged 
not  only  to  select  material  but  also  to  create  their  own. 
For  example,  students  might  make  three-dimensional 
forms  from  folded  cardboard,  create  wooden  assem¬ 
blages,  or  produce  an  unusual  setting  for  a  common¬ 
place  object.  Subject  matter  personally  selected  or 
created  by  students  is  fundamental  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  interest  and  production. 

Printmaking  offers  an  opportunity  for 
dealing  with  pictorial  space  in  relationship  to  drawing 
and  painting.  It  may  be  offered  as  a  separate  unit  or 
alternated  with  drawing  and  painting  activities.  Students 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  all  types  of 
printmaking  (i.e.,  relief,  planographic,  intaglio,  stencil). 
One  of  these  areas  may  be  selected  for  in-depth  study. 

Just  as  composition  is  emphasized  in  the 
drawing,  painting,  and  printmaking  units  of  the 
studio  section  of  the  course,  so  organization  and  its 
effects  are  major  concerns  of  the  sculptural  unit.  Here, 
students  are  introduced  to  the  traditional  areas  of  ad¬ 
ditive  and  subtractive  sculpture:  carving,  modelling, 
and  constructing.  It  is  within  the  context  of  these  three 
processes  that  the  organization  of  forms  in  space  is 
explored.  The  relationship  between  the  students  and 
their  subject  matter  might  be  further  emphasized  by 
having  students  examine  all  three  processes  through 
the  subject.  In  turn,  the  analysis  of  the  proper  choice  of 
subject  matter  and  media  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  Grade  12  emphasis  on  the  reconciliation  of  form  and 
content. 

The  following  media  are  recommended: 
charcoal,  conte,  and  graphite  (drawing);  oil  pastels  and 
paint  (painting);  clay,  plaster,  wood,  cardboard,  paper, 
found  objects,  and  plasticine  (sculpture);  water-based 
or  oil-based  inks  and  appropriate  surfaces  and  equip¬ 
ment  (printmaking). 

History 

See  appendix  C. 

Grade  12 

Having  developed  the  art  skills  and  having  explored 
the  problems  of  composition,  Grade  12  students  now 
concentrate  on  the  meaning  of  the  work  of  art.  Paying 
careful  attention  to  the  relationship  of  subject  matter  to 
media  and  technique,  students  address  the  problem  of 
form  and  content.  It  is  through  the  organization  and 
inventive  arrangement  of  the  visual  elements  that  con¬ 
tent  gains  meaning  and  significance.  Thus,  Grade  12 
students  spend  their  studio  time  continually  exploring 
the  reconciliation  of  form  and  content  within  three 
disciplines  (drawing,  painting,  and  a  third  choice  from 
sculpture,  printmaking,  or  photography). 

History  again  makes  up  one-quarter  of  the 
curriculum.  In  anticipation  of  the  synthetic,  historical 
overview  to  be  found  in  the  OAC,  the  Grade  12  course 
completes  the  examination  of  key  historical  monu¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  the  studio  component. 


Studio 

The  Grade  12  course  acts  as  a  bridge,  for  the  student 
at  the  advanced  level,  between  the  first  two  years 
of  advanced-level  studies  and  the  oac.  Hence,  the 
studio  portion  of  the  course  is  divided  into  three  units: 
(a)  drawing,  (b)  painting,  and  (c)  one  of  sculpture, 
photography,  or  printmaking.  Having  developed  a 
variety  of  perceptual  and  recording  skills,  students 
in  this  grade  are  encouraged  to  pursue  a  more  analytical 
approach  to  the  problem  of  meaning  in  their  work. 

In  all  units  of  the  studio  component,  the  emphasis  falls 
on  the  reconciliation  of  form  and  content,  that  is, 
on  cultivating  a  unity  of  subject  matter,  media,  and 
technique.  While  the  exploration  of  various  painting 
media  and  techniques  may  be  undertaken  at  this  point, 
it  is  imperative  that  students  focus  on  the  central 
emphasis  of  the  course.  This  central  emphasis  is  carried 
forward  within  the  colour  studies  area,  where 
students  are  encouraged  to  explore  a  more  subjective 
use  of  colour  as  it  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  image. 

The  sculpture  unit  explores  representa¬ 
tional  and  non-representational  forms,  depending  on 
the  student's  choice  of  subject  matter.  Once  more, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reconciliation  of  form 
and  content.  The  disciplines  of  photography  and 
printmaking  should  not  be  approached  from  too  tech¬ 
nical  a  point  of  view.  Instead,  the  principles  of  art 
learned  in  Grades  10  and  11  should  be  applied  to  the 
works  produced,  and  the  emphasis  should  continue  to 
be  placed  on  the  meaning  of  the  imagery  created 
rather  than  on  the  mere  mastery  of  technical  skills. 

The  following  media  are  recommended: 
charcoal,  conte,  and  graphite  (drawing);  oil  pastels 
and  paint  (painting);  and  others  appropriate  to  the 
chosen  third  discipline. 

A  continuing  and  central  theme  of  the 
advanced-level  program  is  the  stress  on  personal  subject 
matter,  that  is,  subject  matter  selected  by  the  student. 

As  noted  earlier,  this  selection  should  be  guided  by  the 
teacher  in  order  to  ensure  the  student's  sincere  inter¬ 
est  and  to  avoid  the  mere  reproduction  of  other  images. 
In  this  course,  the  methods  of  subject  selection 
described  for  Grades  10  and  11  may  all  be  employed. 

In  addition  to  working  with  those  subjects,  small  groups 
of  three  or  four  students  might  also  create  construc¬ 
tions  and  arrangements.  For  example,  they  might  group 
or  suspend  covered  or  painted  cardboard  cylinders, 
styrofoam  shapes,  and  other  objects.  Such  shared  tasks 
have  the  advantages  of  stimulating  interest  and  result 
in  arrangements  and  subjects  of  a  larger  scale  than  those 
previously  created  by  individual  students. 

History 

See  appendix  C. 
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Overview  of  Advanced-Level 
Courses/Route  1  to  the  oac 


Grade  10 

Grade  11 

Focus 

Basic  skills  and  language 

Composition 

Subject  Matter 

Personal 

Personal 

Studio 

Two-Dimensional 

Studies 

Drawing 

(formal  elements) 

Drawing  and  Painting 
(pictorial  space) 

-line:  contour,  gesture,  etc. 

-value:  light/dark  (grey  scale) 

-shape:  non-representational, 
representational 

-colour  (physical  properties):  hue,  value, 
intensity 

-texture:  actual,  simulated,  invented 

-picture  frame,  picture  plane, 
positive/negative 

-line,  value,  shape,  texture 

-linear  perspective,  aerial  perspective,  size, 
overlapping,  placement,  etc. 

-colour:  analogous,  monochromatic, 
warm/cool,  etc. 

-formal  principles:  harmony,  unity,  balance, 
etc. 

Printmaking 

One  or  two  techniques  will  be  studied  from 
relief,  intaglio,  planography,  or  serigraphy. 

Three- 

Formal  Elements 

Techniques 

Dimensional 

Studies/ 

Sculpture 

-line 

-value 

-shape 

-colour 

-texture 

-additive:  modelling,  constructing 

-subtractive:  carving 

Suggested 

Media 

charcoal,  conte,  graphite,  oil  pastels, 
paint,  cardboard,  sticks,  wire 

charcoal,  conte,  graphite,  oil  pastels,  paint, 
clay,  plaster,  wood,  cardboard,  paper, 
printing  ink  and  appropriate  equipment 

History/Criticism 

Forty  selected  artworks  chosen  from  the 
master  list  of  key  works  of  art  and  relevant 
to  the  studio  component  will  be  studied. 

Forty  selected  artworks  chosen  from  the 
master  list  of  key  works  of  art  and  relevant 
to  the  studio  component  will  be  studied. 
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Grade  12 


OAC 


Meaning 

Visual  literacy 

Personal 

Personal* 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Drawing  will  be  used  to  support  a  choice 

(reconciliation  of  form  and  content) 

of  one  of  the  following  disciplines: 

-unity  of  subject  matter,  media. 

Painting 

and  techniques 

or 

-analytical  and  perceptual  skills 

Printmaking 

-subjective  colour  and  compositional  studies 

-interaction  of  colours 

or 

Photography 

and 

or 

Printmaking 

Sculpture 

or 

Photography 

or 

Sculpture 

Sculpture 

Sculpture 

charcoal,  oil  pastels,  conte,  graphite. 

appropriate  to  the  discipline 

paint,  and  other  materials  appropriate 
to  the  choice  of  discipline 

Forty  selected  artworks  chosen  from  the 
master  list  of  key  works  of  art  and  relevant 
to  the  studio  component  will  be  studied. 


Historical  overview  of  the  120  works  of  art 
from  the  master  list. 

*The  emphasis  in  the  course  will  be  placed  on 
individually  formulated  problems,  in-depth  resolutions, 
and  an  increasingly  personal  approach. 
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Route  2  to  the  oac  - 
Advanced-Level  Special-Series 
Courses  (Grades  10-12)10 


This  curriculum  route  is  designed  to  offer  flexibility  to 
students  who  wish  to  enter  college  or  use  the  oac 
in  visual  arts  to  enrich  their  secondary  school  program. 

The  following  are  three  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  special-series  courses  (described  in  the  next 
section)  leading  to  the  oac.  The  time  allotments  (in 


hours)  are 

shown  at  the  right. 

Option  A 

Grade  9 

Foundation  Comprehensive 

120 

Grade  10 

Drawing 

60 

Painting 

30 

Sculpture 

30 

120 

Grade  1 1 

Drawing 

30 

Painting 

30 

Printmaking 

30 

Applied  Design 

30 

120 

Grade  12 

Additional  Courses 

120 

Total  480 


Option  B 


Grade  10 

Foundation  Comprehensive 

120 

Grade  1 1 

Drawing 

60 

Painting 

30 

Sculpture 

30 

120 

Grade  12 

Drawing 

30 

Painting 

30 

Printmaking 

30 

Applied  Design 

30 

120 

Total 

360 

Option  C 


Grade  9 

Foundation  Comprehensive 

120 

Grade  10 

Drawing 

30 

Painting 

30 

Sculpture 

30 

Ceramics 

30 

120 

Grade  1 1 

Drawing 

60 

Painting 

30 

Applied  Design 

30 

120 

Grade  12  Drawing  30 

Additional  Courses  90 

120 

Total  480 

Note:  The  time  allotment  of  10  per  cent  for  special 
projects  has  been  integrated  into  the  total  course  hours. 


10.  The  prerequisite  for  the  OAC  is  at  least  one  Senior  Division  course 
at  the  advanced  level  of  difficulty.  The  other  courses  included  in 
these  options  are  possible  combinations  for  students  who  desire  to 
take  a  full  visual  arts  program  leading  up  to  the  oac. 
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It  is  recommended  that  a  student  complete  480  hours 
before  the  oac.  However,  as  can  be  seen  in  option  B 
above,  it  is  possible  to  complete  the  comprehensive 
courses  in  360  hours. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  are  the 
core  content  of  the  special-series  courses.  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  additional  requirements,  an  advanced-level 
program  must  also  include  thirty  hours  of  one  of  print¬ 
making,  ceramics,  photography,  or  textiles  and  thirty 
hours  of  one  of  the  following  series:  applied  design, 
interdisciplinary,  extended  media,  or  theoretical.  A 
school  will  offer  courses  from  these  lists  according  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  its  students,  the  expertise  of 
its  art  teachers,  and  available  facilities. 

The  following  is  the  suggested  content  for 
courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Printmaking, 
Photography,  and  Information  Design.  The  latter  three 
are  included  as  examples  of  courses  that  are  additional 
to  the  core  courses  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  and  that  are  required  to  complete  the  special- 
series  route  (Route  2)  to  the  oac.  Teachers  should  gear 
the  content  and  complexity  of  all  of  these  courses  to 
the  grade  at  which  they  are  to  be  offered. 

Drawing 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-line  (varieties  of  line,  function  of  line,  linear  perspec¬ 
tive); 

-shape  (types,  function,  and  relationships  of  shape 
and  form); 

-value  (tonal  range,  contrast,  use  of  value  to  create 
three-dimensional  effects); 

-texture  (actual,  simulated,  and  invented); 

-colour  (nature  of  colour,  drawing  with  coloured 
materials,  use  of  colour  to  enhance  drawing); 

-principles  of  composition  (unity,  variety,  balance, 
emphasis,  contrast,  rhythm,  movement); 

-meaning  (various  purposes  and  effects  of  drawing 
approaches  to  emotional  content,  how  to  achieve  "ex¬ 
pressive  effects"  and  personal  style,  the  value  of 
drawing  as  a  visual  thinking  process,  recognition  of 
subconscious  elements  and  intuitive  approaches). 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-contour  drawing; 

-gesture  drawing; 

-memory  drawing; 

-drawing  to  record  accurately; 

-drawing  to  express  or  suggest  something; 

-mechanical  drawing; 

-lettering; 

-the  use  of  devices  to  improve  a  sense  of  composition 
(viewfinders,  cropping,  analysis  of  composition); 


-positive/negative  studies; 

-silhouette  drawing; 

-drawing  to  record  shape  accurately  or  to  express  mood 
or  rhythm; 

-fantasizing  with  shapes; 

-combining  or  creating  with  shapes; 

-progressively  changing  shapes; 

-the  use  of  drawings  to  express  reactions  to  images, 
situations,  the  environment,  and  other  stimuli; 

-experimentation  with  subject  matter  that  is  represen¬ 
tational  and  non-representational; 

-creating  and  applying  value  scales; 

-experimenting  with  ways  of  creating  values  in  a  variety 
of  media; 

-drawing  perceived  highlights; 

-the  following  media:  graphite,  coloured  pencils, 
charcoal,  chalks,  pastels,  conte,  inks,  markers. 

History 

Content  might  include  the  work  of  artists  such  as  the 
following:  Larry  Rivers,  Jasper  Johns,  Henry  Moore, 
Lyonel  Feininger,  Robert  Motherwell,  Jackson  Pollock, 
Franz  Kline,  Joan  Miro,  Paul  Klee,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Honore  Daumier,  John  Gould,  Alberto  Giacometti, 
Pablo  Picasso,  David  Milne,  Christopher  Pratt,  William 
Kurelek,  Edgar  Degas,  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Marie  Laurencin,  Carol  Fraser. 

Painting 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-basic  colour  theories:  colour  categories  (primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  hues),  physical  properties  of 
colour  (hue,  value,  intensity),  colour  harmonies  (com¬ 
plementary,  monochromatic,  analogous,  warm/cool); 

-varieties  of  painting  approaches  (allaprima,  under¬ 
painting,  glazing,  wet-on-wet); 

-the  concepts  of  composition  introduced  in  the  drawing 
component; 

-painting  as  a  means  of  conceiving  ideas; 

-the  expression  of  personal  viewpoints,  feelings  and 
emotions,  reactions  to  situations,  and  dreams  and  fan¬ 
tasies; 

-the  interrelationships  of  media,  subject  matter,  pur¬ 
pose,  and  technique; 

-analytical  and  perceptual  approaches  to  the  study  of 
painting. 
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Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-the  special  properties  and  effects  of  various  painting 
media  (coloured  chalks,  markers,  etc.;  tempera  paint; 
watercolours;  acrylics;  oils;  mixed  media); 

-the  variety  of  supports  used  in  painting; 

-mixing  various  colours  and  experimenting  with  colour 
relationships,  properties,  and  categories; 

-the  direct  application  of  colour  theory  in  picture 
making  and  design  problems; 

-monochromatic  painting  studies; 

-collages  with  coloured  materials; 

-colour-matching  games  and  exercises; 

-use  of  colour-aid  packs  and  colour  wheels; 

-depiction  of  real  and  imagined  scenes  and  situations; 

-direct  figure  painting  and  portraits; 

-experimentation  with  media  for  new  and  special  effects; 

-special  effects  with  watercolour  and  acrylic  spatter, 
masking,  resist,  dry-brush,  sponging,  flat  and 
gradated  washes,  stippling,  scumbling,  overlays, 
dribbles; 

-exercises  in  various  methods  (impasto,  transparent, 
mixed  media); 

-use  of  local  colour; 

-symbolic  and  expressive  colour; 

-experiments  with  a  variety  of  tools  for  special  effects; 

-preparation  of  painting  surfaces; 

-production  of  multi-image  and  non-objective  paintings 
to  reinforce  sensitivity  to  compositional  problems; 

-production  of  personal  diaries;  visual  records  in  a 
series;  imagery  and  symbols  of  personal  significance; 
visual  comments  on  personal  problems,  attitudes,  and 
perceptions; 

-character  studies  and  portraits; 

-the  following  media:  tempera,  acrylics,  oils,  water¬ 
colours,  mixed  media. 


History 

Content  might  include  the  work  of  artists  such  as  the 
following:  Paulo  Veronese,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Raphael 
Santi,  Jacopo  Tintoretto,  Joseph  Turner,  Giovanni 
Tiepolo,  Jean  Antoine  Watteau,  Eugene  Delacroix, 
James  Whistler,  Wassily  Kandinsky,  Josef  Albers,  Marc 
Chagall,  Guido  Molinari,  Tom  Thomson,  Paul  Gau¬ 
guin,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  Gabriele  Miinter,  Dorothy 
Knowles,  Alexandra  Luke. 

Sculpture 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-elements  of  design  and  principles  of  composition  with 
emphasis  on  mass,  space,  and  texture; 

-the  organization  of  forms  in  space; 

-functional  space; 

-the  three  basic  processes  of  carving,  modelling,  and 
constructing; 

-various  types  (relief,  in  the  round)  and  purposes 
(functional  and  decorative)  of  three-dimensional  forms; 

-the  need  to  reconcile  form,  purpose,  and  content. 
Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-conceptual-type  activities; 

-media-centred  activities; 

-the  use  of  constructions  to  explore  design  problems; 

-manipulation  and  experimentation  with  a  variety  of 
tools  and  materials; 

-additive  and  subtractive  approaches  to  carving, 
modelling,  and  constructing  in  a  variety  of  media; 

-representational  and  non-representational  forms 
(analysis  of  chosen  samples); 

-the  following  media:  clay,  plaster,  wood,  wire,  junk 
and  found  objects,  mixed  media. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-primitive  and  prehistoric  sculpture; 

-Egyptian  and  Greek  sculpture; 

-Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculpture; 

-a  study  of  the  works  of  artists  such  as  the  following: 
Donatello,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Giovanni  Bologna, 
Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  Georges  Braque,  Pablo  Picasso, 
Alberto  Giacometti,  Constantin  Brancusi,  Jacques 
Lipchitz,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Dame  Barbara  Hepworth, 
Louise  Nevelson,  David  Smith,  George  Segal,  Frances 
Loring. 
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Printmaking 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  nature  of  printmaking; 

-printmaking  as  a  separate  discipline  and  as  a  means 
of  achieving  special  effects  in  other  areas  such  as 
painting; 

-the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  relief  process; 

-the  various  means  of  producing  texture,  value,  and 
pattern; 

-the  masking  or  blocking-out  method  of  producing  a 
print; 

-the  interrelationship  of  media,  process,  subject,  and 
purpose; 

-the  expressive  qualities  of  various  printing  processes. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-monoprints; 

-printing  with  vegetables,  erasers,  and  found  objects; 
-rubbings; 

-plaster-block  prints; 

-linoleum-block  prints; 

-wood-block  prints; 

-collographs; 

-repeat  patterns; 

-paper  stencils  (silk-screen  activities,  paper  stencil, 
tusche,  glue  stop-out,  film); 

-the  study  of  professional-quality  prints; 

-the  expressive  qualities  of  various  processes; 

-the  following  media:  water-based  and  oil-based  inks, 
linoleum,  plexiglass,  copper  plates  (optional),  steel 
plates  (optional),  lino  blocks,  wood  blocks,  silk-screen. 

History 

Content  might  include  the  study  of  historical,  modern, 
and  contemporary  artists,  including  Canadians.  The 
following  artists  are  suggested:  Albrecht  Diirer, 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Francisco  Goya,  Henri  de 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Pablo  Picasso,  Paul  Gauguin,  Edvard 
Munch,  Japanese  printmakers  (e.g.,  Hiroshige,  Hoku¬ 
sai),  David  Blackwood,  Toni  Onley,  Christopher  Pratt, 
Kathe  Kollwitz,  Kenojuak. 


Photography 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  elements  and  principles  of  design  applied  to 
photography  of  a  highly  artistic  nature; 

-the  aesthetic  qualities  of  photographic  artwork; 

-the  procedures  and  methods  used  to  create  special 
effects  and  to  express  thoughts  and  feelings; 

-photographs  that  reflect  an  understanding  of  design 
in  their  composition,  printing,  cropping,  and  display. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-experimentation  with  and  the  making  of  finished 
photographs  that  apply  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
and  principles  of  design; 

-the  camera  and  its  components; 

-film  and  the  process  of  exposing  various  types  of 
film; 

-formulas  for  proper  exposure  and  exposure  equiva¬ 
lents; 

-loading  and  unloading  film; 

-procedures  for  taking  a  picture; 

-processing  of  black-and-white  film; 

-printing  and  enhancing  (finishing,  processing, 
printing); 

-dark-room  procedures  and  techniques; 

-experimentation  with  different  lighting  arrangements 
and  exposures; 

-making  self-portraits; 

-making  a  formal  portrait  of  a  class  member; 

-visits  to  photographers'  studios; 

-experimentation  with  common  and  uncommon 
textures; 

-experimentation  with  subjects  that  emphasize  rhythm, 
found  still  lifes,  and  common  objects; 

-mounting  prints  and  displaying  them  for  class 
evaluation; 

-researching  photographic  magazines. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-photography  before  1700,  including  the  camera  obscura 
and  the  "magic  lantern"; 

-photography  after  1700,  including  the  work  of  Johann 
Schulze  (1725); 

-the  first  photography  of  nature  by  Joseph  Nicephore 
Niepce  (1826); 
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-the  work  of  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre  in  1835; 

-George  Eastman  and  the  roll  film  (1844); 

-artists  influenced  by  photography  (e.g.,  Edgar  Degas); 

-Thomas  A.  Edison's  motion-picture  camera  (1891) 
and  projector  (1896); 

-Wilhelm  Conrad  Roentgen's  discovery  of  X-rays  (1895); 
-Otto  Barnack's  use  of  32  mm  film  in  the  Leitz  camera; 
-sound  motion  pictures  (the  talkies)  (1927); 

-colour  photography  today; 

-early  photo-journalism  beginning  with  Life  magazine 
(1936); 

-the  uses  of  photography  today  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  advertising,  science,  and  other  fields; 

-war  photographs  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Edward  Steichen; 

-works  of  Edward  Weston,  with  emphasis  on  his 
choice  of  lighting,  concern  and  feeling  for  nature,  and 
cropping  of  pictures; 

-the  intimate  record  photographs  of  Erich  Salomon; 

-social-comment  and  landscape  photographs; 

-the  works  of  contemporary  photographers  in  the  fields 
of  advertising,  photo-journalism,  and  the  fine  arts; 

-how  these  photographers  are  aided  by  twentieth- 
century  technological  advances; 

-contemporary  photographers  (e.g.,  Barbara  Astman, 
Ellie  Forest,  Sam  Tuta). 


Information  Design 

Design 

Content  might  include: 

-the  elements  of  design  as  they  relate  to  advertising; 

-understanding  and  application  of  layout,  use  of 
space,  grouping  of  images  and  words,  lettering  and 
typography; 

-the  various  purposes  of  advertising  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  among  design,  purpose,  audience,  and  type  of 
advertisement; 

-use  of  colour  psychology,  symbols,  subliminal  images; 

-different  ways  of  discovering  innovative  and  fresh 
ideas. 

Studio 

Content  might  include: 

-experimentation  with  and  study  of  the  effect  of  various 
lines,  shapes,  textures,  values,  and  colours  on  design; 

-analysis  and  production  of  one  or  more  of  poster 
design,  package  design,  shopping-bag  design,  book  or 
record-cover  design; 

-study  of  contemporary,  modern,  and  historical  ad¬ 
vertisements; 

-analysis  and  production  of  personal  logos,  letterheads, 
and  so  on,  or  products  for  a  real  situation  for  a  client 
(e.g.,  an  advertisement  for  a  school  play,  a  cover  for  a 
course  calendar); 

-a  visit  to  a  commercial  art  firm  or  advertising-related 
company; 

-the  following  media:  paints,  inks,  coloured  markers, 
graphite,  mixed  media,  letter-setting  materials. 

History 

Content  might  include: 

-Bauhaus; 

-Art  Nouveau; 

-the  work  of  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec; 

-contemporary  magazines  such  as  Graphis  and  Print ; 

-commercial  images  and  advertisements; 

-examples  of  lettering  from  different  periods  in  history 
and  today. 

Note:  The  subject  matter  of  advertising  is  the  promotion 
of  a  product,  an  idea,  or  an  event.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  choose  subjects  that  relate  to  their 
personal  interests.  Since  few  secondary  schools  have 
the  resources  to  offer  students  the  most  up-to-date 
tools  and  materials  of  the  advertising  industry,  it  is  more 
important  to  stress  ideas  and  concepts  than  to  aim  at 
products  with  a  commercial  look.  At  the  same  time 
some  degree  of  professional  quality  should  be  exhibited 
in  students'  productions. 
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Since  few  secondary  schools  have  the  resources 
to  offer  students  the  most  up-to-date  tools  and 
materials  of  the  advertising  industry,  it  is  more 
important  to  stress  ideas  and  concepts  than  to 
aim  at  products  with  a  commercial  look. 


Special-Series  Courses 
(Grades  10-12) 


The  following  suggestions  may  be  used  to  develop  the 
special-series  courses  outlined  in  the  section  entitled 
“Special-Series  Courses"  in  part  A  of  this  document. 
Teachers  should  gear  the  content  and  complexity  of 
these  courses  to  the  grade  and  level  of  difficulty  at 
which  they  are  to  be  offered. 

Fine  Arts 

Drawing 

Good  drawing  results  from  serious  study,  concentrated 
effort,  and  an  open,  questioning  approach.  It  provides 
fundamental  functional  skills  that  may  be  of  value  in 
many  other  studio  activities.  Drawing  may  be  used 
as  a  method  of  planning  and  developing  visual  ideas 
as  well  as  an  art  form  in  itself.  Through  drawing, 
students  integrate  an  understanding  of  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  development  of  skills.  An  ongoing 
aspect  of  this  process  is  the  development  of  a  visual 
vocabulary.  Students  should  be  introduced  to  tradi¬ 
tional  materials,  techniques,  and  a  variety  of  drawing 
subjects  (e.g.,  still  lifes,  figures,  non-representational 
and  experimental  compositions  from  models  or  the 
imagination).  Students  may  study  composition  and 
modes  of  representation  through  an  examination  of 
models,  explorations  on  paper,  and  historical  examples. 
An  exposure  to  various  media,  including  non- 
traditional  techniques  and  materials,  can  be  useful  in 
promoting  creative  expression  and  thought.  Students' 
work  can  be  enriched  by  their  exposure  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  precedents  on  which  present  methods  are  based. 

Drawing  and  Painting 

In  the  transition  from  drawing  to  painting,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  space,  colour,  imagery,  and  scale. 
Other  elements  and  principles,  such  as  line,  form, 
value,  rhythm,  texture,  perspective,  and  use  of  the 
figure,  are  also  relevant  subject  matter  for  the  full  and 
active  exploration  of  media.  Ideas  and  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  techniques,  materials,  and  personal 
visions  should  be  fostered  with  the  aim  of  helping 
students  to  blend  their  life  experiences  with  the  natural 
qualities  of  media,  so  that,  in  time,  their  art  may  truly 
reflect  the  spirit  of  introspection  and  awareness  of  self. 
A  course  centred  on  drawing  and  painting  provides 
opportunities  for  numerous  multi-media  and  combined 
techniques  in  line,  shape,  colour,  value,  and  texture. 


Painting 

Students  should  develop  an  understanding  of  basic 
compositional  elements  and  their  effects  on  visual  dy¬ 
namics,  and  of  the  unique  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  paint.  In  order  for  students  to  develop  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  medium,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  plan 
problems  and  experiences  on  canvas  and  other  sup¬ 
ports.  Personal  imagery  and  ideas  should  be  developed 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  individual  artistic  vision,  with  a 
parallel  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  materials  and 
knowledge  of  structure.  Students  should  cultivate  an 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  form  to  idea  in 
the  context  of  their  personal  imagery  and  selected  ma¬ 
terials  (from  traditional  to  contemporary).  Student 
discussions  and  critiques  can  serve  as  valuable  outlets 
for  a  consideration  of  problems  and  the  uses  of  mate¬ 
rials;  they  can  also  extend  students'  skills  and  illuminate 
their  investigation  of  what  painting  is  and  why  one 
does  it.  Students  can  work  from  still  lifes,  figures,  their 
own  imagination,  and  their  outside  interests.  The 
potential  of  paint  and  imagery  can  be  demonstrated  by 
slide  lectures  and  a  range  of  historical  examples. 

Photography 

Students  may  be  introduced  to  the  relationship  of  the 
basic  technical  aspects  of  photography  to  its  aesthetic 
component.  They  will  investigate  the  inherent  charac¬ 
teristics  and  problems  of  the  medium,  as  well  as  some 
historical  and  contemporary  examples.  Students 
will  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  self- 
expression  in  photography  through  their  involvement 
with  the  medium's  unique  technical  problems.  In  this 
way  they  will  come  to  realize  that  the  individual's 
perspective  is  integrated  into  a  photograph  through  a 
combination  of  the  choice  of  subject  matter,  the  use 
of  the  lens,  the  selection  of  basic  materials,  and  the 
photographer's  printing  skills.  The  photographs  that 
result  from  this  process  constitute  a  non-verbal  com¬ 
munication  of  the  individual's  values,  feelings,  beliefs, 
and  experiences. 

Students  can  explore  the  technical  aspects 
of  tone,  texture,  line,  form,  and  value  as  they  express 
themselves  through  photography.  Photographic  formats, 
types  of  film,  developers,  papers,  and  toners  can  also 
be  studied.  Studio  photography  may  include  multiple 
printing  and  perfect  toning;  sequence,  essay,  and  pro¬ 
duction  shots;  and  the  re-enactment  of  historical  pho¬ 
tographs  and  paintings.  Further  study  may  involve  ideas 
and  structures  related  to  the  effects  of  images  in  a 
series  and  a  consideration  of  the  expanded  meanings 
created  by  the  juxtaposition  of  grouped  images.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  mounting,  matting,  and  displaying  photographs 
should  also  be  investigated. 
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Printmaking 

Students  are  introduced  to  various  techniques  of  making 
blocks  or  plates,  inking  surfaces,  and  printing  images. 
Students'  appreciation  of  the  potential  and  problems 
of  transferring  a  prepared  image  from  one  surface  to 
another  may  be  enhanced  through  their  exposure  to, 
involvement  in,  and  understanding  of,  the  unique 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  various  methods  of 
printmaking,  such  as  monoprinting,  stamping,  collo- 
graphing,  stencilling,  and  making  wood  blocks.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  personal  ideas 
and  images  within  the  context  of  the  printing  method 
being  explored.  The  printmaking  techniques  of  the  last 
300  years  and  the  contributions  of  major  figures  such 
as  Albrecht  Dtirer,  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Francisco  Goya, 
Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  and  Pablo  Picasso  could 
be  studied  to  expand  student  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  process  selected  and  of  imagery  in 
general.  Developments  such  as  the  expanding  use  of 
printmaking  to  illustrate  the  printed  word,  nineteenth- 
century  engravings  as  a  means  of  providing  more 
pictures  for  the  populace,  and  the  growth  of  limited- 
edition  pictures  and  portfolios  in  the  twentieth  century 
may  be  noted. 

Sculpture 

This  module  involves  the  investigation  of  basic 
approaches  to  three-dimensional  construction,  including 
experimentation  in  traditional  and  non-traditional 
materials  and  methods  that  are  appropriate  for  school 
settings.  Working  from  a  core  idea,  students  should 
build  spatial  forms,  using  appropriate  materials.  The 
approach  should  involve  a  practical  focus  on  contex¬ 
tual  factors,  such  as  space,  light,  physical  location, 
and  the  organization  of  groups  of  objects  in  installations. 
Students  should  also  be  made  aware  of  the  diversity 
in  the  media  available.  Student  exploration  in  the  studio 
can  be  supplemented  by  slide  lectures,  technical  dem¬ 
onstrations,  historical  information,  field  trips,  and 
suggested  readings.  The  formal  relationships  among 
sculpture,  certain  crafts,  and  architecture  as  an  art 
form  may  be  noted. 

Applied  Design 

Consumer  Design 

The  learning  experiences  in  this  area  should  focus  on 
developing  the  perception,  awareness,  discrimination, 
and  appreciation  of  students  as  consumers  of  practical 
goods  that  are  related  to  quality  of  living.  While  studio 
experiences  are  not  emphasized,  some  studio  activities 
or  exercises  might  be  used  to  enhance  student  under¬ 
standing  of  design  principles,  characteristics,  and 
strategies.  The  development  of  the  students'  awareness 
of  the  main  characteristics  and  strategies  of  industrial, 
fashion,  environmental,  and  information  design  should 
be  central  to  the  course.  The  course  outcomes  include 
the  development  of  the  students'  personal  taste,  ap¬ 
preciation  of  form  and  function,  and  practical  discrimi¬ 
nation,  as  opposed  to  their  adoption  of  standardized 


taste  and  decision  making.  Students  may  also  study 
historical  trends  related  to  the  influences  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  fine  arts,  and  practical  design.  The  following 
may  be  explored: 

-living  and  working  environments; 

-housing  and  architecture; 

-interiors,  furnishings,  lighting,  and  appliances; 
-transportation  and  vehicles; 

-public  and  home  entertainment; 

-wearing  apparel  and  personal  adornment. 

Environmental  Design 

In  this  area  the  student  examines  the  making  of  art 
designed  for,  and  placed  in,  the  public  domain,  as  well 
as  the  application  of  design  methods  and  principles 
to  the  creation  of  useful,  interesting,  and  innovative 
environments.  A  primary  concern  is  the  idea  of  art 
as  visual  communication  and  its  relationship  to  context. 
Students  will  explore  the  roles  of  the  city  planner  and 
the  environmental  designer.  This  study  will  offer  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  use  of  exterior  spaces;  relationships  between  human 
scale  and  varied  spaces;  psychological  effects  of  var¬ 
ious  spaces  on  people;  environmental-assessment  sys¬ 
tems;  economic,  political,  and  geographical  forces  on 
cities;  and  intraurban  systems.  Technical  information 
related  to  the  following  may  be  included:  basic 
research  techniques  related  to  environmental  planning, 
basic  model  making,  drawing  and  drafting,  photography 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  city  as  subject,  and  presenta¬ 
tion  skills.  The  history  and  theories  of  environmental 
design  and  a  survey  of  "public  art"  -  from  folk  and 
political  poster  art  to  alterations  of  the  natural  and 
social  landscape  -  and  commissioned  art  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  to  enrich  the  students'  perspective  of  exterior 
spaces. 

Fashion  Design 

Students  are  introduced  to  general  issues  in  design 
theory  and  methodology,  which  may  include  a  historical 
survey  of  clothing  design;  fibres;  and  fabric  structure, 
uses,  and  testing.  A  close  examination  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  art  and  style  in  fashion  is  also  relevant.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  examine  special  clothing-design  topics, 
including  the  following:  the  relationships  among  ma¬ 
terial,  structure,  and  task;  clothing  functions  and 
appropriate  language;  clothing  uses  and  user  groups; 
influences  from  different  cultures  in  the  past  and 
present;  clothing  as  communication.  Technical  infor¬ 
mation  related  to  the  following  may  be  included: 
standard  sizing  systems  and  body-form  variances,  de¬ 
signing  for  production  and  manufacture,  clothing 
systems,  the  use  of  non-traditional  materials,  fabrication 
processes  and  techniques.  Basic  research  techniques, 
pattern  development,  informational  drawing,  technical 
drawing,  and  the  use  of  patterns  (one-quarter-scale, 
one-half-scale,  and  full-scale  size)  are  integral  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  studies  in  this  area.  Students  may  be 
challenged  to  design  protective,  public,  private,  per¬ 
formance,  and  ritual  clothing. 
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Illustration 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  general  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  design  theory,  using  the  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  illustration.  Drawing  fundamentals, 
including  figure  drawing  (anatomy  and  perspective), 
and  other  varied  aspects  of  picture  making  related  to 
illustration  (conceptual  to  technical)  can  be  analysed 
and  produced.  Students  may  study  and  develop  nar¬ 
rative  imagery,  pictorial  illusion  of  space,  and  their 
combined  potential  for  communication.  The  major 
movements  in  illustration  (fantasy;  political,  editorial, 
and  book  illustration;  etc.)  can  be  reviewed  to  promote 
student  understanding  of  the  varied  forms  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustration.  The  skills  related  to  the  editing  and 
designing  of  magazines  and  books  can  be  considered, 
with  a  special  emphasis  placed  on  how  the  two  work 
together  (layout  and  typography).  Photography  and 
printmaking  as  forms  of  illustration  may  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Industrial  Design 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  design  methods  and 
principles  involved  in  creating  useful  and  innovative 
products.  They  examine  the  relationships  among  ma¬ 
terials,  structure,  and  task;  the  products  and  tools  re¬ 
quired  for  human  needs  and  activities;  product 
evaluation  by  a  team  of  experts;  product  aesthetics; 
product  liability  and  safety;  and  ethics.  The  function 
of  team  design  and  the  use  of  related  professions  are 
also  examined.  Technical  information  related  to  the 
following  will  be  included:  research  techniques,  mate¬ 
rial  types,  fabrication  processes,  drawing,  model 
building,  the  development  and  testing  of  full-scale 
working  models,  presentations,  mock-up  testing. 
Students  may  work  with  a  wide  range  of  products, 
including  clothing,  furniture,  household  appliances, 
recreation  equipment,  and  educational  materials.  In¬ 
vestigations  into  the  ways  in  which  people  in  other 
times  and  places  have  addressed  the  problems  of 
designing  tools,  vehicles,  and  other  functional  objects 
of  everyday  life  will  add  interest  and  challenge  to  the 
course. 

Information  Design 

The  learning  experiences  in  this  broad  area  of  applied 
design  will  emphasize  the  following: 

-an  examination  of  a  variety  of  information  media, 
their  essential  characteristics,  the  communication  tech¬ 
niques  and  strategies  involved  in  them,  and  their 
effectiveness; 

-the  development  of  an  understanding  of  visual  form 
and  design  principles  in  relation  to  clarity,  impact, 
persuasion,  and  other  aspects  of  communicating  ideas; 


-methods  of  developing  fresh  ideas  and  imagery  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  environment,  the 
visual  arts  in  general,  and  cultural  customs  and  pref¬ 
erences; 

-the  development  of  the  creative  and  analytical  thinking 
skills  involved  in  problem  solving  related  to  communi¬ 
cations; 

-the  development  of  the  skills  and  techniques  required 
in  planning,  drawing,  symbolizing,  laying  out, 
sequencing,  refining,  and  finishing; 

-practical  experience  and  skill  development  in  com¬ 
munication  processes,  including  lettering  and  typogra¬ 
phy,  photography,  illustration,  the  combination  of 
words  and  images,  and  methods  of  reproduction  such 
as  the  use  of  silk  screens; 

-an  examination  of  historical  perspectives  and  trends 
in  visual  communication  and  their  relationships  to 
fine-arts  developments; 

-an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ethical  principles 
involved  in  advertising,  persuasion,  and  sales  and  of 
their  effects  on  both  people's  values  and  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  areas  for  study,  direct  student 
involvement,  and  skill  development  may  be  selected 
from  the  following: 

-advertising,  packaging,  and  retail  display; 

-posters,  sign  systems,  and  corporate  designs  and 
symbolism; 

-newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  (as  examples  of 
visual  design  and  layout); 

-photography,  animation,  and  illustration  in  screen 
and  video  media; 

-computer  graphics. 

Interior  Design 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  main  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  interior  design  and  may  focus  on  special  topics 
relating  to  space,  structure,  and  task.  The  following 
topics  might  be  considered:  goal  definition  and  program 
organization,  behavioural  determinants  of  space,  val¬ 
ues  and  ethics  in  teamwork,  residential  and  contract 
projects,  and  the  relationship  between  interior  space 
and  furniture.  Technical  information  related  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  could  be  included:  basic  research,  basic  draw¬ 
ing,  three-dimensional  drawing,  colour  principles, 
drafting,  client  presentation,  portfolio  design.  Students 
may  design  interior  environments  through  an  analysis 
of  space  and  human  activity,  psychological  and  socio¬ 
logical  forces,  space  as  a  design  element,  and  interior- 
design  history  and  theories.  They  might  be  encouraged 
to  initiate  projects  that  they  find  highly  interesting. 

Stage  Design 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  aesthetic  principles  and 
skills  essential  to  the  art  of  creating  studio  and  theatre 
settings.  The  course  will  illustrate  the  complex  interre¬ 
lationships  inherent  in  the  visual  qualities  of  theatrical 
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The  learning  experiences  in  this  broad  area 
of  applied  design  will  emphasize  .  .  . 
the  development  of  the  creative  and  analytical 
thinking  skills  involved  in  problem  solving 
related  to  communications.  .  .  . 


productions.  Student  learning  in  regard  to  lighting 
effects,  movable  sets,  perspective,  and  set  development 
should  be  made  meaningful  through  the  use  of  as 
much  first-hand  experience  as  possible.  Students  should 
be  provided  with  opportunities  to: 

-apply  the  elements  and  principles  of  visual  design  to 
the  specific  problems  encountered  in  stage  design; 

-use  their  creative  imagination  through  appropriate 
activities,  which  include  the  use  of  developmental 
sketches  and  three-dimensional  scale  models; 

-gain  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  through 
workshop  experiences  that  combine  theory  and  practice; 

-acquire  a  background  knowledge  of  the  theatre  arts 
of  other  cultures  and  historical  periods. 

Since  successful  stage  design  depends  on  and  helps  to 
facilitate  the  interaction  of  actors  within  the  setting 
of  a  play,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and 
view  a  wide  variety  of  works  for  the  stage. 

Theory 

Aesthetics/Appreciation 

Students  will  discuss  aesthetic  problems  in  order  to 
develop  a  broader  understanding  of  art  in  its  various 
forms  and  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  art.  Students  may  be 
introduced  to  the  place  of  visual  arts  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  as  well  as  to  the  philosophy  of  art.  This 
introduction  may  cover  a  brief  examination  of  analytic, 
philosophic  methods  and  the  history  of  aesthetics.  An 
emphasis  may  suitably  be  placed  on  the  major  issues 
in  aesthetics  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  While  the  primary  emphasis  in  this  area  is  visual, 
some  discussions  may  revolve  around  art-world  sup¬ 
port  structures,  museums  and  galleries,  art  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  changes  in  critical  attitudes. 

The  following  fundamental  problems  in 
aesthetics  may  be  explored:  the  nature  of  art,  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  appropriate  critique,  the  intent  of  the  artist, 
the  distinction  between  the  physical  object  and  the 
aesthetic  object,  the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  art 
media,  the  relationship  between  language  and  art.  In 
the  area  of  criticism,  the  following  topics  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed:  the  character  of  art  criticism  in  relation  to  a 
particular  art,  the  relationship  of  art  criticism  to  critical 
enlightenment  in  general,  and  art  criticism  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  particular  social  environment  and  consciousness. 

Art  History 

A  study  of  the  role  of  art  and  artists,  both  in  the  past 
and  the  present,  is  of  significant  value  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  visual  awareness.  An  appreciation  of  art  and 
its  influences  (in  all  forms)  is  a  priceless  tool,  which 
can  be  applied  to  studio  work  as  well  as  forming  a  study 
in  its  own  right.  Through  a  meaningful  exposure  to 
art  history,  students  can  broaden  their  attitudes  and 
expand  the  visual  vocabulary  that  they  require  for 


personal  expression  and  interpretation.  Generally,  stu¬ 
dents  are  introduced  to  art  history  through  a  basic 
study  of  significant  human  themes  and  concepts.  This 
study  may  include  an  examination  of  the  place  of  art 
making  in  various  cultures  throughout  history  and 
of  the  alternative  ways  in  which  pictorial  space,  im¬ 
agery,  and  the  concept  of  representation  have  been 
understood.  Through  a  review  of  civilization,  from 
hunting  and  agrarian  societies  to  today's  complex  cul¬ 
tures,  students  may  acquire  a  broader  understanding 
of  art,  technology,  and  the  world  of  ideas.  Further 
concepts  to  be  examined  may  include  the  impact  of 
non-Western  influences  on  the  direction  of  the  arts, 
changes  in  the  socio-economic  environment,  and  the 
connections  between  the  visual  arts  and  other  disci¬ 
plines.  An  emphasis  on  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as  the 
late-nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  will  expose 
students  to  the  major  accomplishments  in  art  and  will 
help  them  develop  an  awareness  of  the  integration 
and  development  of  past  knowledge  into  the  art  of  the 
present. 

Creative  and  Critical  Thinking 

Students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  ideas,  to  recognize 
that  there  is  something  to  think  about  in  art,  and  to 
examine  the  ways  in  which  art  can  be  considered.  They 
can  then  begin  to  articulate  their  own  ideas  about  the 
visual  arts,  to  analyse  their  own  work  in  a  coherent 
manner,  and  to  develop  a  working  familiarity  with 
twentieth-century  styles.  The  discussion  of  questions 
such  as  the  following  will  provide  a  context  for  the 
study:  What  is  art?  What  is  creativity?  What  is  a  good 
critique? 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
a  critical  approach  to  art  forms.  An  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  visual  analysis  and  on  writing  and  ana¬ 
lysing  critical  essays.  Students'  experience  in  this  area 
will  involve  them  in  risk  taking,  critical  discipline,  and 
much  productive  work.  This  may  help  them  to 
develop  confidence. 

Crafts 

Ceramics 

Students  are  exposed  to  a  survey  of  methods,  materials, 
and  concepts  related  to  clay  as  a  sculptural  medium. 
An  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  its  use  as  both  a 
traditional  and  contemporary  material.  Normal  studio 
work  with  clay  can  deal  with  the  handbuilding  pro¬ 
cesses  of  slab,  coil,  pinch,  and  pressing  from  moulds 
(made  by  students),  as  well  as  with  wheel  work  and 
glazing  and  other  finishing  methods  (including  fired 
and  unfired  methods).  Alternatives  to  conventional 
thinking  about  ceramics  can  be  investigated,  as  well  as 
scientific,  industrial,  safety,  and  philosophical  concerns 
related  to  the  ceramics  process. 
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Crafts  -  General 

This  area  includes  the  study  of  ceramics,  fibres,  metal, 
and  wood. 

In  the  study  of  ceramics  students  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  handbuilding  techniques,  such  as  slab,  coil, 
pinch  pot,  simple  sculpture,  and  decorative  processes. 
They  may  employ  additive  and  subtractive  methods  to 
manipulate  shape,  form,  texture,  and  design  with  clay. 
Students  may  be  introduced  to  glazing  through  an 
investigation  of  the  decoration,  design,  and  function 
of  ceramic  objects. 

An  introduction  to  glass  may  be  provided 
through  a  study  of  stained  glass  and  mosaics. 

Students  may  be  introduced  to  fibres 
through  the  study  of  a  variety  of  basic  textiles  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills,  which  may  include  weaving,  creative 
stitchery,  applique,  and  printing. 

Students  may  be  introduced  to  metal 
through  the  study  of  a  variety  of  cutting,  shaping, 
and  fastening  techniques  for  creating  sculpture,  jewel¬ 
lery,  and  useful  designed  objects  in  metal. 

Students  should  be  introduced  to  the  basic 
woodworking  techniques  and  skills  of  cutting,  carving, 
fastening,  and  finishing,  which  are  used  to  create 
sculpture  and  decorative  and  useful  objects. 

Material  Arts 

Students  should  be  invited  to  explore  the  potential 
and  the  limitations  of  such  artistic  materials  as  metal 
wire,  fibres,  wood,  stones,  glass,  and  plastics,  used 
singly  or  in  combination.  Examples  of  designs  using 
these  materials  are  found  in  stained  glass,  mosaics, 
enamels,  jewellery,  wall  hangings,  industrial  design, 
furniture,  and  furnishings.  These  studies  of  form  may 
relate  to  either  the  decorative  or  practical  arts.  Activities 
should  include  an  exploration  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  craftsmanship  and  design. 

Textiles 

Fibres  and  related  materials  should  be  explored  through 
a  series  of  developmental  assignments.  Various  textile 
styles  may  be  related  to  their  historical,  religious,  and 
social  backgrounds.  In  the  area  of  surface  design, 
students  can  explore  the  technical  and  conceptual  po¬ 
tential  of  textiles,  resist  and  screen-printing  processes, 
dyes  and  pigments,  photo  screening,  and  block-out 
procedures  using  film  or  paper.  Felting,  dyeing  meth¬ 
ods,  non-loom  structures,  and  fabric  structures  (from 
simple  to  complex  weaves)  may  also  be  considered. 
Further  study  may  include  advanced  off-loom  projects, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  students'  familiarity 
with  simple  and  multi-harness  looms.  In  acquiring  an 
understanding  of  the  aesthetics  of  woven  cloth,  stu¬ 
dents  may  examine  the  kind  of  line,  stripe,  pattern,  and 
texture  particular  to  the  textile  structure.  In  addition, 
they  may  examine  major  textile  cultures  of  the  world 
(Egyptian,  Pre-Columbian,  Chinese,  French,  English) 
in  order  to  develop  a  further  appreciation  of  the  textile 
arts. 


Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Art  and  the  Arts 

The  main  purpose  of  an  interdisciplinary  course  of 
this  kind  is  the  investigation  of  similarities  in,  and 
relationships  among,  visual  arts  developments  and 
those  in  music,  drama,  film,  literature,  and  movement 
and  dance.  While  each  of  these  arts  areas  has  its  own 
essential  characteristics  of  form,  some  relationships 
in  such  common  areas  as  the  following  may  be 
examined: 

-the  principal  characteristics  of  sound,  light,  colour, 
motion,  phrasing,  description,  space,  and  texture; 

-the  nature  of  perceiving,  sensing,  developing  concepts, 
making  and  performing,  and  responding  and  evalu¬ 
ating; 

-qualities  of  form  in  the  various  arts  (principles  of 
organization,  structure,  and  pattern); 

-factors  of  expression  (meaning,  feeling,  symbolism, 
representation,  persuasion,  truth); 

-sources  and  characteristics  of  styles  and  trends. 

A  wide  array  of  exploratory  topics  and 
themes  is  possible,  and  an  interdisciplinary  course  of 
this  nature  may  have  time  for  an  examination  of  only 
some  of  the  following: 

-Gothic  and  neo-Gothic  trends 

-classicism,  neoclassicism,  and  classical  revivals 

-romanticism 

-allegories 

-abstractionism  and  experimentalism  in  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  theatre,  film,  dance,  and  poetry 

-influences  such  as  jazz,  folk,  minimalism,  and  baroque 
elaboration  on  various  art  forms 

-the  influence  of  the  landscape,  the  frontier,  economic 
depression,  urban  dislocation,  and  new  lifestyles  and 
values 

-arts  of  the  Native  peoples 

In  designing  the  course,  teachers  may  choose  eclectically 
from  a  wide  range  of  themes  or  concentrate  on  a  few 
areas  of  particular  interest  to  the  student  body  in  order 
to  achieve  greater  depth  of  treatment.  A  variety  of 
learning  experiences  may  be  planned  for  students, 
including  attendance  at  arts  events,  participation  in 
various  art  forms,  and  study  of  and  research  into  the 
literature  of  each  of  the  arts. 
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Art  and  Community  Services 
The  purposes  of  a  course  of  this  nature  are  to  provide 
students  with: 

-visual  arts  experiences  within  social  and  community- 
service  settings; 

-the  opportunity  to  use  their  in-school  visual  arts 
learning  to  serve  community  groups  and  institutions; 

-a  further  opportunity  to  link  the  school  with  its 
community. 

The  development  of  this  course  will  depend 
on  the  interests  and  needs  of  students  who  are  rea¬ 
sonably  mature  and  who  are  already  competent  in 
various  aspects  of  visual  arts  as  a  result  of  having 
completed  several  in-school  courses.  The  students  must 
also  have  a  strong  interest  in  sharing  their  expertise 
and  working  with  people.  Students  might  take  part  in 
the  following  kinds  of  activities: 

-assisting  in  the  curatorial  or  educational  work  of  a 
local  museum  or  gallery; 

-instructing  in  workshops  for  senior  citizens  in  such 
areas  as  painting,  crafts,  and  art  appreciation; 

-acting  as  aides  to  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school 
visual  arts  program; 

-instructing  in  art  and  crafts  programs  in  recreational 
contexts; 

-assuming  responsibility,  individually  or  in  teams,  for 
projects  such  as  murals,  displays,  or  environmental 
improvements  in  such  public  institutions  as  hospitals, 
recreation  centres,  or  libraries. 

Because  of  the  out-of-school  experience  factor,  a  course 
of  this  nature  might  be  organized  under  the  co- 
operative-education  policy  outlined  in  osis.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  credit 
assigned  to  the  course  is  awarded  for  the  in-school 
component,  which  would  have  to  be  planned  in 
accordance  with  the  kinds  of  out-of-school  services 
arranged  for  the  students. 

Art  and  the  Humanities 

The  humanities  are  concerned  with  the  ideas,  innova¬ 
tions,  processes  of  thought,  and  creations  of  the  past 
and  the  present.  By  comparing  various  cultures  and  by 
employing  ideas  from  linguistics  and  physical  anthro¬ 
pology,  students  can  explore  topics  such  as  kinship, 
cultural  change,  myth,  symbol,  economics,  religion,  art, 
and  political  systems.  In  this  way,  they  can  recognize 
and  establish  a  viable  connection  between  the  visual  arts 
and  other  disciplines.  The  impact  of  non-Western 
sources  on  the  direction  of  the  arts  and  on  changes  in 


the  socio-economic  environment,  as  well  as  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  present, 
might  also  be  investigated. 

Students  may  examine  the  relationship 
between  religion  and  art  through  topics  such  as  the 
following:  intuition,  creativity,  symbolism,  Dionysus 
vs.  Apollo,  the  human  condition,  revelation,  mystery, 
aesthetic  absolutes,  ying  and  yang. 

Art  and  the  Sciences 

Through  discussion,  work  with  exhibits,  lectures,  and 
readings,  students  are  introduced  to  selected  topics 
involving  theories  of  visual  perception,  science,  and  art. 
Topics  encompassing  the  problems  associated  with 
the  following  can  be  discussed:  size,  form,  depth,  ori¬ 
entation,  movement,  perception,  colour,  light,  images, 
and  the  way  we  perceive  and  pattern  the  natural 
world  to  gain  an  awareness  of  it.  The  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  visual  symbol.  In  all  fields  of  science, 
simple  patterns  are  used  over  and  over  in  different 
ways,  and  these  are  worthy  of  examination. 

Art  and  Technology 

Students  will  examine  the  impact  of  technology  on  the 
visual  arts.  The  study  may  include  an  examination  of 
the  social/cultural  implications  of  new  technology.  Stu¬ 
dents  might  also  probe  into  the  alienation  that  can 
be  a  by-product  of  technology,  which  has  isolated 
people  from  themselves  and  one  another  -  an  evolution 
that  threatens  human  survival.  An  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  tech¬ 
nological  developments  and  their  effects  on  visual 
artists. 

Extended  Media 

Computers  and  Art 

Students  can  examine  the  possibilities  of  the  computer 
as  a  vehicle  or  tool  for  creation  or  as  a  creative 
medium. 

This  course  will  enable  students  to: 
-appreciate  the  creative  potential  of  videotex  as  well 
as  its  value  as  a  conveyor  of  visual  and  textual  infor¬ 
mation; 

-learn  how  to  create  images  and  text  with  videotex. 

As  students  progress,  more  advanced  techniques,  such 
as  animation,  will  be  introduced; 

-become  familiar  with  the  physical  principles  of  elec¬ 
tronic  imaging  (i.e.,  the  colour  theory  of  light); 

-learn  the  terminology  associated  with  computers  and 
videotex. 

Videotex  teachers  can  work  with  two  students  at  a 
time,  using  a  "hands-on”  approach  to  instruct  students 
in  the  use  of  the  equipment.  Students  may  be  selected 
from  the  various  art  areas:  fine-art  classes,  commercial- 
art  classes,  and  animation  classes. 

The  content  of  this  course  will  include 
information  and  activities  related  to  the  following: 

-the  physical  principles  of  electronic  imaging:  basic 
colour  theory  of  light;  how  the  picture  is  created  on 
the  screen  through  individual  pixels  (different  from 
television); 
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-the  terminology  and  concepts  associated  with  com¬ 
puters  and  videotex:  hardware  and  software;  "user- 
friendly"  computers;  interactive  computers;  floppy 
disks,  hard  disks,  and  disk  drives; 

-the  application  of  videotex  today  and  in  the  future: 
in  journalism  (electronic  newspaper);  interactive  com¬ 
puters  and  television;  advertising;  library  science; 
communication  (electronic  mail);  general  information 
handling; 

-the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  artwork  cur¬ 
rently  being  created  in  videotex.  Students  should  be 
shown  examples  of  commercial  applications,  creative 
exploration,  and  advanced  animation  techniques; 

-the  use  of  the  videotex  equipment  to  create  basic 
graphics:  creating  basic  shapes;  changing  attributes  of 
shapes;  the  concept  of  command  lines  and  how  they 
are  established  and  edited; 

-how  to  organize  and  construct  a  picture:  layering, 
amount  of  detail,  colour  schemes; 

-the  use  of  editing  techniques:  current  line,  previous 
command  lines; 

-the  use  of  text  and  text  fonts; 

-how  to  utilize  block  features; 

-animation  techniques:  covering  and  redrawing, 
scrolling,  blinking,  macro,  colour  variation. 

Film 

Students  study  all  phases  of  filmmaking  (from  script¬ 
writing  to  animation),  survey  filmmaking  styles  from 
various  sources  (ranging  from  documentary  to  avant- 
garde),  view  and  analyse  different  film  treatments, 
and  discuss  technical  and  conceptual  questions  related 
to  film.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  specific 
techniques  that  students  may  explore:  cell  animation, 
cut-out  animation,  rotoscope,  direct  painting  on  film. 
Students  might  also  examine  such  topics  as  sound 
tracks,  sound  as  design,  optical  painting,  dramatic 
narrative,  alternative  films,  and  editing.  Students  may 
execute  a  film  of  from  one  to  three  minutes  on  a  com¬ 
mon  subject,  while  working  independently.  They  may 
also  experiment  with  the  immediacy  of  animated 
movement  and  colour,  working  very  quickly  from  real 
and  imaginary  models. 

Non-Traditional  Media 

The  last  hundred  years  have  witnessed  a  great  deal  of 
experimentation  with  various  materials,  processes,  and 
concepts  in  the  visual  arts.  Some  media,  such  as  collage, 
assemblage,  and  photomontage,  would  have  been 
considered  non-traditional  at  one  time  but  would  not 
tend  to  be  characterized  in  that  manner  today.  Thus, 
the  notion  of  non-traditional  media  is  somewhat  relative. 

In  some  visual  arts  programs,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  course  or  module  based  on  materials  and 
processes  that  are  not  commonly  used  in  the  subject 
area  may  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  certain 


students.  Such  a  course  or  module  may  provide  edu¬ 
cational  experiences  that  place  an  emphasis  on  imagi¬ 
nation  and  on  the  creative  exploration  of  both  ideas  and 
materials. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  activities 
that  could  take  place  in  such  a  course  or  module: 

-the  experimental  use  of  materials  and  phenomena 
not  usually  associated  with  visual  arts,  and  their  com¬ 
bination  to  express  environmental  and  metaphorical 
concepts,  as  well  as  to  create  new  ways  of  looking  at 
things; 

-the  use  of  common  natural  and  synthetic  materials  in 
unusual  conceptual  and  visual  ways; 

-the  use  of  simple  mechanisms  and  processes  that  are 
normally  associated  with  other  fields  of  endeavour 
or  that  are  commonly  observed  in  everyday  life.  For 
example,  students  might  make  forms  with  moving 
and  interrelated  parts,  using  wind,  water,  batteries, 
elasticity,  and  other  simple  power  mechanisms; 

-the  familiarization  of  students  with  many  of  the 
experimental  artists  and  art  materials,  particularly  during 
the  course  of  this  century; 

-experimentation  with  inflatable  shapes  and  inflated 
environments. 

Video 

Students  will  explore  the  creative  use  of  video  equip¬ 
ment  and  may  create  productions,  which  can  then 
be  discussed  and  analysed  to  determine  the  potential 
and  limitations  of  the  medium.  Student  understanding 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  consideration  of  a  variety  of 
contemporary  viewpoints  and  historical  perspectives,  as 
well  as  the  screening  of  important  works  by  video 
artists.  Students  may  also  become  familiar  with  the 
following,  either  through  discussion  or  direct  experience: 
production  studios,  black-and-white  and  colour  cam¬ 
eras,  audio  and  video  recording  equipment,  special- 
effects  generators,  accessories,  editing  facilities. 
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There  are  several  ways  of 
approaching  learning  in  the  visual 
arts ,  and  many  ways  of  teaching. 


General  Suggestions 


Teaching  Strategies 


There  are  several  ways  of  approaching  learning  in 
the  visual  arts,  and  many  ways  of  teaching.  Most 
programs  combine  instructional  strategies  from  several 
approaches.  The  teacher's  preferred  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  adapted  to  suit  the  learning  environment, 
the  intent  of  the  learning  experiences,  and  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  students.  The  preferred  approach  will,  in 
turn,  influence  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  each 
content  area  and  process.  In  any  approach,  successful 
implementation  depends  on  the  instructor's  ability  to 
avoid  premature  closure  and  to  remain  open  to  new 
possibilities.  The  following  are  six  general  strategies  that 
emphasize  different  approaches. 

Discipline-based  strategies.  This  approach  views  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  visual  arts  as  ways  of  becoming  aware 
of  and  knowing  about  a  body  of  knowledge.  In  this 
approach,  students  create  drawings,  paintings,  and 
other  art  forms  to  solve  visual  problems;  express  their 
feelings;  increase  their  abilities  to  talk  about  and  make 
critical  judgements  on  visual  forms;  and  develop  an 
understanding  of  how  other  people,  such  as  artists, 
critics,  and  historians,  deal  with  art.  By  assuming  the 
role  of  historian,  curator,  or  anthropologist,  students 
broaden  their  understanding  of  different  times,  cul¬ 
tures,  and  personalities.  This  strategy  assumes  that  there 
is  a  significant  body  of  knowledge  that  all  people 
should  know  if  study  in  the  visual  arts  is  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

People-based  strategies.  This  approach  usually  leads 
to  an  individualized  instruction  program,  as  the  teacher 
takes  into  account  individual  personalities  and  inter¬ 
ests.  It  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  explore 
and  express  ideas  and  feelings  in  visual  form.  Each 
experience  is  designed  to  encourage  an  individual  re¬ 
sponse  to  and  expression  of  ideas.  Because  it  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  individual's  changing  needs  and 
characteristics,  this  approach  requires  continuous 
adjustments  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  One  intent 
of  this  strategy  is  to  establish  self-confidence  in  the 
learner;  for  this  reason,  the  student's  unique  response 
to  experience,  self-expression,  creativity,  and  original¬ 
ity  are  valued. 

Behavioural-based  strategies.  This  approach  views 
experience  in  the  visual  arts  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
specific  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes.  The  teacher 
outlines  what  students  are  to  learn  in  advance  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  learning  will  occur.  Essen¬ 
tially,  this  approach  assumes  that  the  modification  of 
behaviour  is  a  result  of  learning.  All  studio,  design,  and 
history  experiences  are  selected  to  facilitate  the  acqui¬ 


sition  of  specific  behaviours,  and  the  worth  of  a  specific 
experience  is  determined  by  its  effectiveness  in  caus¬ 
ing  the  described  behaviour  to  occur. 

Perceptual  strategies.  In  this  approach,  the  teaching 
strategies  emphasize  the  learner's  ability  to  experience 
and  respond  to  the  environment  with  sensitivity  and 
feeling.  It  is  assumed  that  vision  is  the  main  sensory 
channel  in  learning.  The  emphasis  is  on  learning  to 
see  -  visual  literacy.  The  teacher  selects  experiences  that 
provide  students  with  practice  in  perceptual  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  activities  that  involve  them  in  the  selection 
and  organization  of  visual  information.  The  intent  is 
to  develop  students'  perceptual  awareness  and  their 
ability  to  translate  an  increased  awareness  into  visual 
form. 

Media-based  strategies.  This  approach  emphasizes  the 
direct  experiencing  and  concrete  manipulation  of 
materials  and  processes  as  the  foundations  of  visual 
and  aesthetic  learning.  As  a  form  of  problem  solving, 
this  approach  assumes  that  the  individual  will  explore 
and  discover  a  range  of  possibilities  within  a  specific 
process  and  that  his/her  expressive  skills  will  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  activity.  It  is  expected  that,  if  the 
teacher  selects  experiences  that  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  identify  the  properties  and  potential 
of  tools  and  materials,  the  imaginative  thought  they 
require  to  clarify  and  express  ideas  in  unique  visual 
form  will  evolve. 

Interdisciplinary-based  strategies.  In  this  approach  the 
teacher  relates  studio,  design,  and  history  experiences 
in  the  visual  arts  to  other  disciplines  and  to  past  and 
present  cultures.  Experiences  may  be  designed  to 
encourage  students  to  attend  to  the  similarities  and 
differences  among  the  arts  in  terms  of  performances, 
theories,  and  expressive  emphasis.  This  approach  in¬ 
volves  students  in  the  search  for  information  from 
various  disciplines  -  environmental  studies,  language 
arts,  science,  mathematics  -  and  other  arts  such  as 
music,  dance,  drama,  and  movement.  Interdisciplinary 
approaches  may  take  several  forms,  for  example,  an 
allied-arts  program,  in  which  similar  artistic  principles, 
such  as  content,  function,  medium,  organization,  or 
style,  are  examined;  a  related-arts  program,  which 
combines  home  economics,  technological  studies,  and 
the  visual  arts  into  a  project-oriented  program;  or  a 
humanities  program,  in  which  concrete  examples  from 
the  arts  contribute  to  students'  understanding  of  social 
studies  and  history  concepts.  (See  osis,  "School- 
Related  Packages:  Arts  Focus",  page  24.) 
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Appropriate  Subject  Matter 


Teachers  should  encourage  and  guide  students  to  select 
subject  matter  for  their  learning  activities  that  is  based 
on  their  own  experience,  particularly  in  the  studio 
component  of  the  program.  There  are  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities;  the  topics,  subjects,  or  themes  can  be  very 
specific  or  very  general.  Subject  matter  can  be  based  on 
concepts  such  as  an  element  of  design  (e.g.,  shape), 
a  specific  topic  such  as  peace,  or  a  material  such  as 
paint.  A  concept  such  as  conflict  could  be  interpreted 
in  several  ways.  For  example,  conflict  could  be  used 
for  a  theme  in  making  a  sculpture  or  studying  art 
history,  or  as  an  approach  for  examining  design.  The 
subject  matter  can  also  be  grouped  or  classified  in  many 
ways;  the  following  are  some  possible  groupings  and 
examples  of  topics  within  each  grouping: 

-cultural  heritage:  Native  influences,  European  influ¬ 
ences,  a  specific  period  in  Canadian  art,  artifacts  and 
art  objects,  a  specific  exhibition  at  an  art  gallery,  archi¬ 
tectural  styles  in  a  particular  environment; 

-opposites:  love/hate,  humour/sadness,  good/evil,  hard/ 
soft,  near/far,  now/then,  yes/no,  fear/security, 
real/supernatural; 

-media:  paint,  wood,  clay,  found  objects,  plastics,  metal; 

-self  and  social  interaction:  feelings;  likes/dislikes; 
appearance;  habits;  surroundings;  moods;  dreams; 
family,  friends,  and  peers;  interests; 

-the  environment:  awareness  of  space  (internal,  exter¬ 
nal);  design  and  form  in  nature  (e.g.,  flora,  fauna); 
landscape;  the  elements  (earth,  air,  fire,  water);  parks; 
farms;  fishing,  logging,  mining;  the  immediate  envi¬ 
ronment  (e.g.,  my  room,  the  house,  the  backyard,  the 
street,  the  neighbourhood). 


The  choice  of  subject  matter  should  be  balanced  among: 
-representational,  abstract,  and  non-objective  themes; 

-skill-oriented,  product-oriented,  and  conceptual 
activities; 

-observed,  real,  imagined,  and  fantasized  subject 
matter. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  do  visual  research 
and  to  look  for  unusual  ways  to  interpret  their  topics. 
They  must  come  to  realize  that  true  visual  perception 
requires  attention,  effort,  work,  practice,  concentration, 
and  serious  commitment.  If  students  are  encouraged 
to  look  at  objects,  events,  or  people  from  various 
viewpoints,  to  look  for  unusual  juxtapositions,  and  to 
learn  to  visualize  in  metaphorical  terms  as  opposed 
to  mere  literal  ones,  their  own  work  will  reflect  an 
internalization  of  what  they  have  experienced. 

Students  will  enjoy  making  analogies  and 
metaphors  through  such  methods  as  magnification, 
minification,  metamorphosis  of  objects,  looking  for 
hidden  structures,  or  making  visual  paradoxes.  At  the 
same  time,  these  methods  will  help  students  to  hone 
their  perceptions  and  creativity. 
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Art  History  as  a  Resource 
for  Learning 


Our  artistic  heritage  is  a  visual  historic  record  that 
informs  and  instructs  us  about  who  we  are  and  what 
we  have  done,  while  it  encourages  us  to  consider 
new  possibilities.  The  history  of  art  should  be 
approached  as  a  way  of  finding  out  about  artists' 
intentions,  thoughts,  and  ideas.  In  considering  art 
history,  we  interpret  the  ways  in  which  people  coped 
with  the  past,  responded  to  change,  interpreted  social 
issues,  and  expressed  what  was  important  in  their 
lives.  In  this  way  we  can  begin  to  understand  that  visual 
art  forms  reflect  people's  values  and  lifestyles  as  well 
as  define  the  characteristics  of  their  living  spaces.  The 
art  program  must  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
experience  and  share  in  this  artistic  heritage. 

Historical  knowledge  functions  as  a  resource 
in  the  total  visual  arts  process.  That  is,  the  studio  and 
design  components  become  more  meaningful  if  students 
have  developed  their  own  methods  and  criteria  for 
assessing  other  people's  artwork,  both  in  the  past  and 
present.  The  intent  of  any  historical  study  should  be 
to  foster  an  understanding  of  the  various  uses  of  art  and 
to  develop  and  satisfy  student  curiosity.  Thus,  art 
history  should  support  and  illuminate  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

Students  become  more  adept  at  creating 
their  own  images  if  they  understand  how  other  people 
have  used  colour  and  created  form,  organized  compo¬ 
sitions,  solved  problems,  and  expressed  varied  artistic 
visions.  Students  should  be  introduced  to  different 
aspects  of  art,  from  the  traditional  forms  of  drawing, 
painting,  printmaking,  ceramics,  sculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  (including  material  and  functional  arts)  to  the 
more  contemporary  forms  of  photography,  film, 
video,  installation,  electronic  art,  environmental  con¬ 
ceptual  art,  and  commercial  and  applied  arts. 

By  studying  images  of  fine,  applied,  popu¬ 
lar,  and  folk  art,  both  of  their  own  and  other  cultures, 
students  come  to  understand  the  social  factors  that 
affect  and  influence  artistic  expression.  Our  Canadian 
visual  heritage  is  a  rich,  diverse  resource  that  provides 
valuable  information  about  the  nature  of  the  artist's  role, 
the  meaning  of  creative  action,  the  characteristics  of 
different  forms,  and  the  value  of  significant  objects.  This 
visual  heritage  reveals  a  persistent  responsiveness  to 
the  environment  and  provides  insights  into  the  values, 
attitudes,  and  beliefs  of  different  cultures  in  both  the 
past  and  the  present. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  visual  arts  education 
a  contextual  approach  seems  to  be  more  effective  than 
a  chronological  survey.  Teachers  can  start  with  local 
historical  items  and  events,  such  as  the  art  forms  of 
the  community,  in  order  to  help  students  to  develop 


personal  interests  and  understanding,  as  well  as  to 
acquire  conceptual  knowledge.  Gradually,  students  will 
develop  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  content  of 
Canadian  artwork,  including  the  expressive  forms  of 
Canada's  Native  peoples  and  the  influence  of  folk  arts 
on  our  national  identity.  Equipped  with  this  founda¬ 
tion  of  historical  knowledge  based  on  Canadian  art, 
students  will  be  in  a  position  to  increase  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  historical  content  of  the  art  of  both  the 
Western  world  and  elsewhere. 

The  visual  forms  of  other  cultures  help  us 
to  understand  the  social  structures  and  organizations 
of  other  societies.  An  examination  of  our  own  visual 
heritage  contributes  to  our  awareness  of  changing  pat¬ 
terns  of  expression,  stimulates  our  sensory  awareness, 
heightens  our  emotional  involvement,  strengthens  our 
perceptual  understanding,  and  helps  us  to  appreciate 
the  multicultural  characteristics  of  contemporary 
society. 

Each  community  contains  several  forms  of 
historical  resources,  including  architecture,  environ¬ 
mental  design,  libraries,  galleries,  and  museums.  Hu¬ 
man  resources  such  as  teachers,  artists,  architects, 
craftspersons,  and  designers  are  also  available.  Local 
and  national  newspapers  provide  information  on 
contemporary  and  traditional  art  forms,  as  do  such  other 
printed  materials  as  magazines,  posters,  calendars, 
and  advertisements. 

If  student  interest  in  learning  about  art 
history  is  to  be  aroused,  a  variety  and  balance  of 
teaching  approaches  should  be  applied.  During  the 
Intermediate  and  Senior  years,  students  should  be 
exposed  to  a  variety  of  approaches  that  incorporate  the 
historical,  chronological,  and  cultural  aspects  of  art. 
The  following  are  some  of  these  approaches: 

The  thematic  approach.  This  approach  involves  the 
consideration  of  a  topic  (e.g.,  art  and  war,  art  and 
mythology),  a  design  concept  (e.g.,  space  in  painting, 
in  sculpture,  or  in  architecture),  or  a  material 
(e.g.,  wood,  plastic,  paint),  accompanied  by  relevant 
activities  and  learning  situations.  The  thematic  approach 
capitalizes  on  student  interests  and  will  promote  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  course  when  it  is  used 
carefully  and  selectively. 
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The  chronological  approach.  This  approach  provides 
students  with  a  framework  for  placing  events  and  ob¬ 
jects  within  the  context  of  time.  It  offers  a  logical 
method  of  presentation,  provides  a  sense  of  continuity, 
and  allows  a  large  number  of  topics  to  be  covered  in 
a  short  time. 

Time  lines  are  an  indispensable  means  of 
presenting  the  art  continuum  within  the  chronological 
approach.  Art  historians  have  developed  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  time  lines.  The  following  illustrate 
the  variety  of  approaches  possible: 

-time  lines:  E.B.  Feldman,  Varieties  of  Visual  Experiences, 
2nd  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1981); 

-time  millennial  perspectives:  E.H.  Gombrich,  The 
Story  of  Art,  13th  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall,  1983),  tables  1  and  2; 

-cultural  time  lines:  G.F.  Brommer,  Discovering  Art 
History  (New  York:  Davis  Publications,  1981). 

Whatever  approach  is  used  for  instructing  students  on 
art  history,  constant  reference  should  be  made  to  a 
time  line  that  is  prominently  displayed  in  the  classroom. 
In  this  way  students  will  eventually  identify  the  se¬ 
quence  of  historical  movements,  periods,  and  styles  in 
art  history. 

Students  may  also  be  introduced  to  a 
chronological  approach  through  the  study  of  a  selected 
decade  in  a  particular  century.  In  order  for  students 
to  be  exposed  to  a  broad  range  of  events  during  the 
decade,  all  of  the  following  may  be  considered:  gen¬ 
eral  events,  two-dimensional  art,  three-dimensional 
art,  architecture,  music,  literature,  film,  photography, 
and  applied  design.  Such  a  study  would  integrate  the 
features  of  the  interdisciplinary  approach  and  employ 
an  abbreviated  time  line  that  would  provide  students 
with  an  understanding  of  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  events. 

The  biographical  approach.  In  this  approach  the  life 
and  work  of  an  individual  artist  or  of  a  group  or  school 
of  artists  are  considered.  In  this  way  students  are 
provided  with  an  in-depth  study  and  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  humanistic  understanding  of  a  variety  of  types 
of  artists  (e.g.,  visionaries,  revolutionaries). 

The  monographical  approach.  Through  this  approach 
students  examine  the  ideals  of  art  through  the  study 
of  a  particular  and  specific  key  monument.  As  a  result, 
students  are  able  to  focus  on  the  structural  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  particular  artwork,  its  time  period,  and  its 
content  in  terms  of  its  style  and  period.  They  are  also 
provided  with  a  method  for  understanding  the  histori¬ 
cal  influences  on  the  artwork  under  consideration. 


The  interdisciplinary  approach.  In  this  approach  art 
history  is  presented  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  other 
arts  (e.g.,  music,  drama)  or  other  subjects  (e.g.,  math¬ 
ematics,  science).  In  this  way  students  acquire  a  broad 
understanding  of  culture  in  general  and  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  both  theoretical  and  practical  relation¬ 
ships.  The  interdisciplinary  approach  may  involve 
several  teachers,  who  contribute  different  points  of  view 
and  varied  experiences. 

The  independent  approach.  This  approach  involves  an 
independent-study  contract  between  the  student  and 
the  teacher  for  a  specific  purpose,  either  outside  of  the 
regular  course  content  or  as  part  of  it.  It  encourages 
student  initiative  and  motivation  and  offers  a  degree  of 
flexibility. 

The  experiential  approach.  In  this  approach  students 
participate  in  an  event  or  a  happening  that  allows  them 
to  internalize  and  enjoy  a  particular  aspect  of  art.  For 
example,  they  might  create  a  banquet  scenario  to  sim¬ 
ulate  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  or  dramatize  a 
Henry  Moore  sculpture  by  wearing  a  body  sack  and 
assuming  various  sculptural  gestures.  This  approach 
offers  students  a  lively  and  appealing  sensory  experience 
through  association  learning  that  is  both  forceful  and 
stimulating. 
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Art  Criticism  as  a  Resource 
for  Learning 


Art  criticism  is  informed  talk  about  art.  Students  must 
be  exposed  to,  and  allowed  time  to  develop,  a  system¬ 
atic  foundation  for  practising  art  criticism.  In  this  way 
they  will  learn  logical  procedures  for  making  interpre¬ 
tations  and  evaluations  of  their  own  artwork,  that  of 
their  peers,  and  that  of  professional  artists  that  are 
capable  of  being  defended  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  no  permanently  correct  interpretations  and 
evaluations  of  particular  works. 

The  main  goal  of  art  criticism  is  to  provide 
a  way  of  looking  at  art  objects  that  will  give  the  viewer 
the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  possible  about  their 
meanings  and  merits.  Another  goal  is  to  provide  the 
viewer  with  delight  and  pleasure.  A  systematic  scrutiny 
of  art  does  not  destroy  the  pleasures  that  art  provides. 
Instead,  the  critical  process  enables  students  to  carry  on 
their  search  for  meaning  and  pleasure. 

One  of  the  tools  of  art  criticism  is  the 
familiarity  with  art  that  is  acquired  through  the  formal 
exposure  to  the  subject  provided  by  a  study  of  art 
history.  This  implies  more  than  just  a  visual  familiarity 
with  the  monuments  of  art  history.  Such  exposure 
should  help  students  to  understand  the  styles  and 
functions  of  art,  the  social  and  cultural  contexts  in  which 
artists  work,  and  the  technical  factors  that  affect  artistic 
execution  in  various  media.  In  order  to  develop  criti¬ 
quing  skills,  students  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  artistic  creativity, 
including  fine,  applied,  popular,  and  folk-art  images. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  and  extend 
their  ability  to  appreciate  artwork  of  all  kinds  so  that 
they  are  not  limited  by  narrowness  of  vision  and  thus 
restricted  by  their  personal  biases.  Even  though  they 
may  prefer  certain  kinds  of  art,  they  should  develop  a 
judiciousness  that  allows  time  for  them  to  balance 
their  impressions,  sensations,  associations,  and  half- 
formed  judgements  against  considerations  of  more 
objective  criteria. 

In  the  advanced-level  courses  particularly, 
as  well  as  in  the  OAC,  students  will  learn  about  var¬ 
ious  types  of  art  criticism  (i.e.,  pedagogical  criticism  as 
practised  in  the  classroom;  the  popular  criticism  that 
is  practised  by  laypersons;  journalistic  criticism,  which 
is  found  in  journals  or  newspapers;  and  scholarly  or 
academic  art  criticism).  The  written  statements  of  artists, 
historians,  and  critics  provide  other  learning  resources. 
These  statements  contain  analytical  and  interpretive 
language  that  will  help  students  to  develop  a  person¬ 
alized  working  vocabulary;  they  will  also  provide 
students  with  strategies  for  examining  a  range  of  ex¬ 
pressive  forms. 

Critical  judgements  may  deal  with  formal¬ 
ism  (i.e.,  the  formal  organization  or  structure  of  the 
image  produced  by  the  relationships  among  the  visual 


elements  of  a  work),  expressivism  (i.e.,  the  ability  of 
art  to  communicate  ideas  intensely  and  vividly),  and 
instrumentalism  (i.e.,  art  as  a  tool  for  advancing  some 
moral,  religious,  political,  or  psychological  purpose). 

Many  kinds  of  art  (e.g.,  architecture, 
crafts,  industrially  produced  objects)  may  be  considered 
as  the  object  of  aesthetic  criticism.  In  the  case  of  pop¬ 
ular,  applied,  and  folk  arts,  criticism  will  rely  in  part 
on  theories  of  social  utility,  workmanship,  and  the 
expressiveness  of  the  processes  of  forming  and  fabri¬ 
cating.  In  these  instances,  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  discuss  the  compatibility  of  form  and  function  in 
an  artwork. 

Aesthetic  experiences  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  critical  abilities  of  perceiving,  thinking, 
and  talking  about  visual  forms.  In  perceiving,  examin¬ 
ing,  appreciating,  and  critiquing  works  produced  by 
themselves,  peers,  or  others,  students  develop  the 
ability  to  make  statements  about  subject  matter,  the 
technique  applied,  structural  or  formal  aspects  of  the 
image,  the  meaning  and  ideas  inherent  in  the  artwork, 
the  place  of  the  artwork  in  a  historical  context,  and 
the  function  and  value  of  the  artwork  or  its  significance 
as  a  work  of  art. 

Through  such  experiences  with  art  criticism, 
students  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  procedures 
and  critical  skills  required  to  clarify  and  express  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  develop  the  ability  to  perceive 
critically  and  think  about  visual  forms,  and  apply 
these  skills  in  their  own  creative  expressions. 

There  are  many  different  procedures  that 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  systematic  art  criticism. 

The  following  references  present  divergent  procedures 
for  encouraging  students  to  learn  about  and  apply  art- 
criticism  skills  and  techniques: 

-E.B.  Feldman,  "The  Critical  Performance",  in  Varieties 
of  Visual  Experiences,  2nd  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1981),  pp.  474-88. 

-Vincent  Lanier,  "How  We  Look  at  Art",  in  The  Arts 
]Ne  See  (New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia 
University,  1982),  pp.  69-90. 
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Computer  Applications  and 
Electronic  Imaging 


In  visual  arts  education,  the  computer  is  both  a  tool 
and  a  medium  for  exploration.  Thus,  we  can  talk  about 
image  processors  in  the  same  way  as  we  talk  about 
word  and  music  processors.  While  more  research  and 
teacher  training  are  required  before  the  full  scope  of 
computer  applications  to  visual  arts  is  possible,  there 
are  already  several  important  uses  of  computer  tech¬ 
nology  available.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
spending  time  drawing  transformation  images  when 
the  results  can  be  displayed  on  a  monitor  in  just  five 
seconds.  Computer  simulation  can  also  place  students 
in  control  of  the  decision-making  process.  Computer 
technology  makes  this  possible  by  freeing  students 
from  laborious  calculations,  providing  them  with  op¬ 
tions,  and  leaving  them  free  to  exercise  their  judgement, 
make  decisions,  and  take  action.  In  this  way,  the 
computer  becomes  a  creative  tool. 

Videotex  is  a  computer-generated,  electronic 
graphics  system.  Videotex  hardware  and  software  are 
designed  in  such  a  way  that  the  operator  need  not  know 
any  computer  language,  although  an  appreciation  of 
computer  processes  can  be  helpful.  Because  videotex 
is  "user  friendly",  it  is  an  ideal  medium  for  introducing 
students  to  electronic  imaging.  Such  processes  form 
a  significant  and  expanding  part  of  the  world  of  visual 


creativity.  Video  art  and  entertainment,  Telidon,  and 
other  computer-graphics  systems  generate  a  need  for 
artists  who  are  competent  in  electronic  media  and  an 
audience  that  is  capable  of  making  critical  evaluations. 

A  basic  understanding  of  electronic  media 
can  be  gained  even  without  access  to  sophisticated 
equipment.  The  following  activities  will  foster  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  electronic  media: 

-the  study  of  the  colour  theory  of  light  (as  distinct 
from  the  colour  theory  of  pigment); 

-studio  projects  that  incorporate  the  dimension  of  time 
(e.g.,  sequential  photographs,  storyboards,  video  art, 
performance  art); 

-the  study  of  the  physical  principles  of  electronic 
imaging,  that  is,  how  the  picture  finds  its  way  onto  the 
screen  (e.g.,  electronic  scanning;  the  transmission  of 
a  signal;  the  formats  and  properties  of  videotape;  image 
resolution,  scan  rate,  etc.;  computer  processes  and 
storage  and  retrieval  systems); 

-the  study  of  video  as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression 
(e.g.,  the  study  of  structural  devices  and  expressive 
elements;  camera  angles,  moves,  and  distances;  video 
transitions  -  cut,  dissolve,  wipe,  fade;  selective  focus; 
use  of  music;  sound-image  relationships;  framing; 
lighting;  shot  juxtaposition); 

-the  study  of  existing  video  and  electronics  art. 

The  following  computer  applications  or  approaches 
could  also  be  used  in  various  visual  arts  courses:  graphic 
tablets,  used  for  drawing;  computer-assisted  design 
(cad);  tutorials;  drill  and  practice  programs  as  applied 
to  studies  in  perspective;  simulations  for  planning 
patterns;  programming  related  to  mathematical  designs 
(e.g.,  Logo);  "painting"  packages;  sprites  and  icons. 
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In  visual  arts  education , 

the  computer  is  both  a  tool  and 

a  medium  for  exploration. 


Career  Information 


Visual  arts  educators  are  not  primarily  responsible  for 
career  planning  or  for  assuming  the  role  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  department.  However,  they  should  relate  the 
visual  arts  program  to  the  outside  world  and  provide 
information  on  careers  in  the  visual  arts.  Visual  arts 
career  education  should  provide  students  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

-an  awareness  of  various  art  and  art-related  careers; 

-information  on  possible  post-secondary  education 
through  the  Student  Guidance  Information  Service 

(sgis); 

-an  awareness  of  the  relation  between  visual  arts 
experiences  and  real-world  experiences  (e.g.,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  art  to  personal,  family,  and  working  life). 

Career  education  may  be  included  in  the  Grades  7  and 
8  program  and  in  foundation  courses,  but  it  should 
not  be  overemphasized.  Students  can  be  provided  with 
a  general  understanding  of  the  many  career  opportun¬ 
ities  available  in  visual  arts  through  a  list  of  the 
various  possibilities. 

While  the  in-depth  experiences  included 
in  the  comprehensive  and  special  courses  will  help 
prepare  students  for  potential  careers,  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  they  will  ultimately  find 
employment  in  art-specific  or  related  fields  without 
some  additional  preparation.  The  opportunities  that  do 
exist  usually  require  intensive  on-the-job  training. 
Information  on  the  academic  requirements  for  most 
careers  related  to  visual  arts  will  be  available  from 
guidance  services. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  employment 
possibilities  in,  or  related  to,  visual  arts.  The  items 
are  grouped  together  according  to  the  areas  or  disci¬ 
plines  to  which  each  relates.  Note  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  classifying  visual  arts  and  arts-related  careers. 
For  example,  a  colour  consultant  could  work  for  an  ar¬ 
chitectural  firm  or  a  factory;  a  book  designer  might 
be  classified  as  a  graphic  designer  or  a  book  designer. 


Advertising  Art  Director 

Calligrapher 
Colour  Consultant 
Display  Artist 
Graphic  Designer 
Illustrator 
Layout  Artist 
Package  Designer 
Paste-up  Artist 
Photographer 
Photo  Retoucher 
Publicity  Director 


Advertising 

(continued) 

Researcher 

Sign  Painter 

Type  Designer 

Window  Decorator 

Architecture 

Architect 

Architectural  Illustrator 

City  Planner 

Draftsperson 

Landscape  Architect 

Letterer 

Lighting  Consultant 

Model  Maker 

Crafts 

Cabinetmaker 

Ceramicist 

Jeweller 

Leather  Craftsperson 

Metalworker 

Serigrapher 

Stained-Glass  Designer 

Weaver 

Woodcarver 

Criminology 

Police  Artist 

Police  and  Legal  Photographer 

Education 

Art  Consultant 

Art  Historian 

Artist-in-Residence 

Art  Lecturer 

Art  Teacher 

Art  Therapist 

Crafts  Counsellor 

Researcher 

Textbook  Author 

Visual  Aids  Artist 

Film 

Animator 

Art  Director 
Background  Artist 
Camera  Person 
Choreographer 
Cinematographer 
Cutter  and  Editor 
Director 
Make-up  Artist 
Newsreel  Photographer 
Photographer 
Properties  Artist 
Set  Designer 
Special-Effects  Person 
Wardrobe  Designer 
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Fashion 

Buyer 

Interior  Design 

Antique  Restorer 

Colour  Consultant 

Colour  Consultant 

Dressmaker 

Decorating-Studio  Assistant 

Fashion  Commentator 

Draftsperson 

Fashion  Editor 

Fabric  Consultant 

Fashion  Illustrator 

Furniture  Designer 

Fashion  Photographer 

Illustrator 

Hair  Stylist 

Interior  Designer 

Haute  Couturier 

Lighting  Consultant 

Jewellery  Designer 

Model  Maker 

Make-up  Consultant 

Upholsterer 

Window  Decorator 

Journalism  and 

Art  Editor 

Fine  Arts 

Art  Filmmaker 

Publishing 

Art  Publisher 

Muralist 

Calligrapher 

Painter 

Caricaturist 

Photographer 

Cartoonist 

Portraitist 

Graphic  Designer 

Printmaker 

Greeting-Card  Designer 

Sculptor 

Illustrator 

Layout  Artist 

Galleries 

Art  Dealer 

Lithographer 

Artists'  Agent 

Photographer 

Art  Librarian 

Photography  Editor 

Curator 

Photo  Retoucher 

Display  Artist 

Political  Cartoonist 

Gallery  Director 

Type  Designer 

Gallery  Owner 

Gallery-School  Instructor 

Military 

Aerial  Photographer 

Guide 

Cartographer 

Lecturer 

Cartoonist 

Researcher 

Combat  Artist 

Restorer 

Combat  Photographer 

Salesperson 

Draftsperson 

Functional  Designer 

Industry  and 

Art  Director 

Illustrator 

Business 

Buyer 

Sign  Painter 

Colour  Consultant 

Training- Aids  Artist 

Design  Consultant 

Design  Engineer 

Science  and 

Cartographer 

Draftsperson 

Museum  Work 

Curator 

Exhibition  and  Display  Designer 

Diorama  Artist 

Foundry  Artist 

Display  Artist 

Glass  Designer 

Field-Expedition  Artist 

Industrial  Designer 

Marine  Illustrator 

Industrial  Photographer 

Medical  Illustrator 

Jeweller 

Museum-School  Instructor 

Lighting  Consultant 

Researcher 

Lithographer 

Scientific  Photographer 

Market  Researcher 

Technical  Illustrator 

Mock-up  Artist 

Model  Maker 

Theatre,  TV, 

Choreographer 

Package  Designer 

and  Dance 

Costume  Designer 

Renderer 

Graphic  Artist 

Sign  Painter 

Lighting  Consultant 

Stylist 

Make-up  Artist 

Textile  Designer 

Puppetmaker/Puppeteer 

Tool  Designer 

Scenic  Designer 

Typography  Designer 

TV  Animator 

Window  Trimmer 

TV  Background  Artist 

TV  Director 
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Safety 


Many  studio  activities  involve  the  use  of  tools  and 
materials  that,  if  handled  incorrectly,  can  cause  students 
immediate  and  long-term  damage.  As  the  awareness 
of  health  and  safety  hazards  increases,  visual  arts 
educators  will  have  greater  access  to  suppliers'  product- 
description  sheets,  which  list  the  ingredients  of  ques¬ 
tionable  materials.  When  in  doubt  about  the  suitability 
of  a  product  for  classroom  use,  the  teacher  should 
substitute  a  known  product  until  accurate  information 
on  the  new  product  is  available. 

Explanations  should  be  given  on  the  proper 
use  of  tools  and  materials,  classroom  clean-up  proce¬ 
dures,  the  disposal  of  waste  products,  and  the  location 
of  safety  equipment  (e.g.,  fire  extinguishers,  eyewash 
stations,  electrical  switches).  The  proper  use  of  respir¬ 
ators,  protective  goggles,  gloves,  and  ventilation 
equipment  should  also  be  demonstrated. 

Teachers  should  address  the  following 
safety  precautions  related  to  studio  practices.  They 
should  draw  up  a  safety  checklist  from  these  areas, 
post  it,  and  discuss  it  with  the  students. 

Teachers  should: 

-plan  studio  work  areas  carefully  and  anticipate 
accidents; 

-use  the  least  toxic  materials  or  processes  possible  and 
ensure  adequate  ventilation.  This  will  involve: 

a)  substituting  less  toxic  solvents  such  as  mineral  spirits 
or  turpentine  for  more  toxic  solvents  such  as  lacquer 
thinners  (Benzene  must  not  be  used.); 

b)  using  premixed  paints  and  clays  rather  than  mixing 
their  own; 

c)  using  wet-grinding  techniques  rather  than  dry¬ 
grinding  techniques; 

-read  labels  carefully  and  ensure  that  students  know 
what  they  are  using; 

-store  materials  safely.  This  will  involve: 

a)  labelling  all  containers; 

b)  using  metal  or  plastic  containers  rather  than  glass; 

c)  ensuring  that  liquids  are  not  stored  in  drinking  glasses 
or  bottles; 

d)  covering  all  containers  when  not  in  use; 


-provide  protective  equipment  and  devices  to  prevent 
skin  contact  with  harmful  substances.  Such  equipment 
includes: 

a)  proper  types  of  goggles  (e.g.,  for  welding); 

b)  a  proper  type  of  air-purifying  respirator  or  dust  mask 
(e.g.,  for  sanding  plaster); 

c)  appropriate  protective  clothing  (hair  coverings, 
aprons,  etc.); 

-have  fire  extinguishers  available; 

-avoid  physical  hazards  by  insisting  that  students  not 
wear  loose  clothing;  uncovered,  long  hair;  ties;  and 
jewellery; 

-provide  properly  grounded  electrical  equipment; 

-encourage  students  to  practise  safe  clean-up  proce¬ 
dures,  such  as: 

a)  using  a  vacuum  or  wet  mop  to  clean  up  spills  and 
eliminate  dusts; 

b)  avoiding  pouring  chemicals  down  drains; 

c)  using  approved  waste-disposal  cans  for  flammable 
materials; 

-encourage  the  use  of  appropriate  personal-hygiene 
precautions.  Appropriate  measures  will  include: 

a)  never  allowing  the  use  of  solvents  to  wash  hands; 

b)  having  students  use  protective  cream  to  prevent 
toxic  materials  from  entering  the  skin; 

c)  providing  eyewash  stations  for  flushing  out  danger¬ 
ous  particles  or  substances  that  may  accidentally  enter 
the  eyes; 

d)  prohibiting  students  from  eating  in  working  areas. 

In  relation  to  safety  issues,  the  Industrial  Accident 
Prevention  Association  (iapa)  advocates  the  use  of  parts 
or  all  of  their  school  safety-awareness  program.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  contact  the  iapa  office  in  their  community  for 
details. 

All  educators  involved  in  visual  arts  studies 
should  be  familiar  with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act,  and  the 
Regulations  for  Industrial  Establishments  made  under 
that  act.  These  provisions  include  safety  standards, 
the  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  safe  practices,  the 
roles  of  the  school's  health  and  safety  representative 
and  the  board  or  school  system's  joint  health  and  safety 
committees,  and  the  responsibilities  of  both  employers 
and  workers  for  safe  working  conditions. 
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Explanations  should  be  given  on  the  proper  use 
of  tools  and  materials ,  classroom  clean-up 
procedures ,  the  disposal  of  waste  products, 
and  the  location  of  safety  equipment.  .  .  . 


The  School  Course  Calendar 


The  secondary  school's  course  calendar  is  one  of  the 
most  important  vehicles  for  communicating  informa¬ 
tion  to  students  and  parents  about  the  various  courses 
(including  those  in  visual  arts)  the  school  intends  to 
offer.  Hence,  the  organization  and  necessarily  brief 
description  of  subject  course  offerings  should  be 
planned  very  carefully.  Course-offering  descriptions 
should  be  short,  informative,  accurate,  and  appealing. 
Careful  thought  must  also  be  given  to  the  range  of 
courses  offered  in  a  subject  area;  staff  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  community  and  student  interests,  the 
range  of  student  needs,  the  size  of  the  school,  and 
several  other  factors  should  be  considered. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  hypothetical  visual  arts  program  as 
reflected  in  the  course  offerings  that  might  appear  in 
the  school's  course  calendar.  The  program  and  courses 
are  appropriate  for  a  school  that  has  the  following 
characteristics: 

-a  student  population  of  approximately  1100; 

-a  town  setting  that  serves  both  urban  and  rural  areas; 

-a  fully  comprehensive  program  offering,  that  is,  an 
obligation  to  serve  the  full  range  of  secondary  school 
students  in  the  district; 

-a  visual  arts  staff  composed  of  two  full-time  teachers 
and  one  half-time  teacher,  whose  backgrounds  and 
training  in  visual  arts  are  somewhat  varied. 

The  visual  arts  staff  in  this  school  believes  very  strongly 
in  developing  some  courses  for  students  who  are  not 
automatically  interested  and  may  not  feel  very  compe¬ 
tent  in  the  subject  area.  They  are  not  averse  to  work¬ 
ing  with  some  grade  or  course-level  combinations,  as 
long  as  such  arrangements  contribute  to  the  variety  of 
course  offerings  and  meet  students'  needs. 

Working  on  the  basis  of  previous  years' 
experiences  and  a  desire  to  expand  in  new  directions, 
the  visual  arts  staff  is  providing  for  two  Grade  9  foun¬ 
dation  courses,  three  Grade  10  comprehensive 
courses,  five  Grade  11  and  12  comprehensive  courses, 
and  one  fairly  substantial  OAC.  In  addition,  the  pro¬ 
gram  contains  two  new  offerings  in  special-series 
courses.  The  enrolment  in  these  courses  will  include 
students  from  Grades  10  to  12.  These  courses  have 
been  carefully  considered  in  terms  of  potential  student 
interests,  staff  capabilities,  and  community  needs. 


Grade  9 

Foundation  Comprehensive  Courses 
AVI  IB 

This  course  is  intended  as  a  foundation  for  further  courses  in 
secondary  school  at  the  basic  level.  It  should  also  be  of  interest  to 
students  who  want  some  practical  experience  in  visual  arts  but  do  not 
necessarily  wish  to  make  the  subject  a  continuing  major  study  in 
their  secondary  school  program. 

The  course  content  will  reflect  much  of  the  core  content 
of  AVI  1G,  described  below,  but  more  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
studio  activity  related  to  personal  and  peer-group  interests,  design 
investigated  in  relation  to  immediate  and  daily  aspects  of  life,  and 
appreciation  and  criticism  of  popular  and  practical  arts. 

AVI  Tg 

This  general,  introductory  course  is  intended  as  a  foundation  for 
further  courses  in  secondary  school  at  the  general  or  advanced  level. 
Its  objective  is  to  develop  visual  perception  and  practical  facility  in 
the  fundamental  techniques  of  drawing,  painting,  printmaking, 
information  design,  and  sculpture.  The  study  of  design  concepts  is 
emphasized.  Studio  activity  such  as  the  following  will  be  included 
in  the  course:  sketching,  rendering,  perspective,  painting  to  explore 
a  variety  of  techniques,  making  relief  prints  and  monoprints, 
exploring  elementary  graphics,  designing  posters,  and  three- 
dimensional  activities  such  as  modelling,  carving,  and  constructing. 
The  practical  studio  and  design  activities  will  be  integrated  with  a 
study  of  Canadian  art  and  artists  in  comparison  with  those  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  other  societies.  Selected  aspects  of  folk, 
popular,  and  practical  arts  will  also  be  investigated.  A  proportion  of 
time  will  be  devoted  to  special  projects  (school-  or  community- 
based). 

Grade  10 

Comprehensive  Courses 
AVI  2B 

This  course  is  intended  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Foundation  Compre¬ 
hensive  Course  AVI  IB.  Much  of  the  time  will  be  spent  on  practical 
studio  activities,  including  sketching,  drawing,  painting,  and  print¬ 
making,  the  study  of  simple  perspective,  fundamental  colour  theory, 
constructive  and  relief  sculpture,  and  a  sampling  of  crafts  from  areas 
such  as  pottery,  textiles,  enamelling,  and  mosaics.  One-quarter  of 
the  course  time  will  be  spent  on  a  community  project  to  be  determined 
in  consultation  with  the  students.  This  project  will  involve  most  of 
the  studio  activities.  The  design  and  history  components  of  the 
course  will  be  closely  related  to  the  practical  activities  and  to  the  study 
of  the  art  of  Native  peoples,  prehistoric  and  oriental  art,  and  con¬ 
temporary  cartoons,  entertainment,  and  television. 

AVI  2G 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Foundation  Compre¬ 
hensive  courses.  It  will  include  studio  activities  related  to  fine  arts 
(i.e.,  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  sculpture,  and  three-dimensional 
activities),  crafts  (i.e.,  ceramics  or  textiles  or  material  arts),  and  a 
unit  in  applied  design  (i.e.,  information  design).  The  elements  and 
principles  of  design  will  be  reinforced  as  they  relate  to  these  differ¬ 
ent  areas.  An  introduction  to  important  works  of  art  in  major  world 
cultures  will  reflect  the  studio  content  in  the  fine-arts  areas.  Popular 
and  practical  arts  will  be  related  to  historical  information  in  applied 
design.  A  proportion  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  special  project(s) 
(either  school-  or  community-based). 
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AVI  2A 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  1G 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  wishing  to  continue  in  advanced- 
level  courses,  possibly  leading  to  the  Ontario  Academic  Course. 

The  studio  component  focuses  on  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
working  skills  and  emphasizes  an  understanding  of  the  formal 
elements  of  art.  Drawing  constitutes  20  per  cent  of  the  course; 
painting,  10  per  cent;  and  three-dimensional  studies,  15  per  cent. 
The  history/criticism  component  initiates  a  continuing  practice  of 
intensive  comparative  study  of  twenty  pairs  of  important  artworks. 

At  the  same  time,  this  study  is  related  to  the  studio  and  design 
components  of  the  course. 

Grade  1 1 

Comprehensive  Courses 
AVI  3B 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  IB  or  AVI  2B  or  AVI  1G  or  AVI  2G 
This  course  includes  studio,  design,  and  history  components  and  is 
planned  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  attitudes  and  habits 
suitable  for  some  form  of  employment.  Ways  of  expression  will  be 
explored  mainly  through  practical  activities  in  drawing,  painting, 
printmaking  or  photography,  sculpture  (involving  carving  and  relief 
techniques),  and  the  crafts  areas.  The  largest  part  of  the  course 
time  will  be  spent  on  studio  activities. 

One-quarter  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  com¬ 
munity  project  that  will  integrate  and  extend  the  techniques  learned 
in  the  studio.  The  project  will  be  selected  and  designed  by  students 
in  consultation  with  the  teacher.  The  design  and  history  compo¬ 
nents  will  relate  to  the  practical  work  and  will  include  areas  from 
the  Greek/Roman,  Byzantine,  Celtic,  medieval,  and  Renaissance 
periods  that  have  influenced  contemporary  artforms,  including  pop¬ 
ular  and  practical  applications. 

AVf  3G 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  1G  or  AVI  2G 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  drawing,  painting,  printmaking, 
photography,  and  sculpture  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  skill  and  proficiency  in  execution.  Some  work  in 
ceramics  and  textile  arts,  as  well  as  units  in  interior  and  stage 
design,  will  be  included.  In  the  study  of  design  the  emphasis  on 
developing  creative  ideas  -  experimental  and  detailed  plans,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  -  will  be  increased.  Historical  and  contem¬ 
porary  examples  of  fine  art  and  applied  design  will  be  investigated 
in  relation  to  all  of  the  studio  work.  A  proportion  of  the  course 
time  will  be  spent  in  special  projects  related  to  the  school  or  the 
community. 

AVI  3A 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  2A 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  AVI  2A  with  an  increased  diver¬ 
sification  in  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  and  sculpture  and 
related  problems  in  composition.  In  drawing,  an  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  development  of  increased  proficiency  in  skills,  heightened 
perceptual  awareness,  and  imaginative  composition.  The  intensive 
study  of  colour  is  inaugurated  in  this  course.  The  history/criticism 
component  continues  the  comparative  study  of  twenty  pairs  of 
important  artworks  in  relation  to  the  study  of  colour  and  many  of 
the  studio  activities. 

Grade  12 

Comprehensive  Courses 
AVI  4G 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  3G 

This  course  reinforces  the  learning  and  experiences  acquired  in  AVI 
3G  in  the  areas  of  fine  arts,  crafts,  and  applied  design.  It  is  intended 
to  extend  the  students'  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  drawing, 
painting,  printmaking  or  photography,  sculpture  and  three- 
dimensional  activities,  and  an  area  of  crafts  ( one  of  ceramics,  textiles, 
or  material  arts).  Two  new  areas  of  applied  design  will  be  offered: 
fashion  design  and  environmental  design.  History  and  design 
experiences  will  serve  to  complement  the  studio  activities.  A  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  course  time  will  relate  to  special  projects  that  are 
school-  or  community-based. 


AVI  4A 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  3A 

Students'  previous  experiences  in  advanced-level  courses  will  have 
developed  their  skills  and  understanding  in  composition  and  studio 
techniques.  In  this  course  students  concentrate  on  the  meaning  of  a 
work  of  art.  Through  a  careful  consideration  of  the  relationship 
of  subject  matter  to  media  and  technique,  students  address  the 
problem  of  form  and  content.  Through  their  work  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  either  sculpture  or  printmaking  or  photography, 
students  continually  investigate  the  reconciliation  of  form  and  content. 
The  history/criticism  component  continues  the  comparative  study 
of  twenty  pairs  of  important  artworks  in  anticipation  of  the  historical 
overview  of  the  OAC. 

The  Ontario  Academic  Course 


AVI  5 

Preparatory  Course:  At  least  one  of  AVI  3A,  AVI  4A,  or  AVD  4A 
This  course  is  the  completion  of  the  advanced-level  program,  intended 
for  students  continuing  on  to  further  education.  The  studio/design 
and  history/criticism  components  each  constitute  50  per  cent  of  the 
allotted  course  time. 

In  the  studio  component,  students  select  one  of 
painting,  sculpture,  photography,  or  printmaking,  which  they  then 
explore  in  depth  through  the  progressive  resolution  of  the  technical 
and  artistic  problems  related  to  the  chosen  medium.  Students  use  their 
study  of  drawing  to  support  and  expand  their  evolving  ideas  within 
their  selection  option.  The  concentration  of  the  course  should  assist 
students  in  resolving  artistic  problems  and  in  analysing  their  work 
critically  in  relation  to  the  work  of  classmates  and  the  artistic  tradition. 
The  history/criticism  component  will  provide  students  with  a  se¬ 
quential  overview  based  on  the  key  monuments  studied  in  Grades 
10-12.  It  will  also  stimulate  discussions  and  supplement  the  studio 
work. 

Special-Series  Courses 


Photography 
AVF  2G 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  1G  or  AVI  2G 

Students  will  learn  about  the  camera  and  its  components,  loading 
and  unloading  the  camera,  film  and  developing,  dark-room  proce¬ 
dures,  and  the  techniques  of  taking  pictures  with  appropriate  lighting. 
The  elements  and  principles  of  design  will  be  applied  to  the  field 
of  photography.  Key  monuments  of  the  past  and  present  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  photography  will  be  studied  to  enrich  and  complement  the 
studio  component. 

Environmental  Design 
AVD  4A 

Preparatory  Course:  AVI  1G  or  AVI  2G  or  AVI  2A 
This  is  a  course  for  students  who  intend  to  examine  the  making  of 
art  designed  for  and  placed  in  the  public  domain  and  the  application 
of  design  methods  and  principles  to  the  creation  of  useful,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  innovative  environments.  Sociological  and  psychological 
factors  of  space  and  economic,  political,  and  geographical  aspects 
of  design,  with  the  focus  on  cities  and  intraurban  systems,  will 
be  investigated.  Fundamentals  of  related  history,  theories  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  design,  and  a  survey  of  “public  art"  will  be  included 
to  enrich  the  students'  perspective  of  exterior  spaces. 
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For  OSSD  purposes  every  student 
is  required  to  gain  at  least  one  credit 
in  the  arts.  .  .  . 


( OSIS ,  section  2.6) 


Appendix  A: 

os/s  and  Visual  Arts 


General 


1.  For  ossd  purposes  every  student  is  required  to  gain  at  least 
one  credit  in  the  arts.  ...  In  addition  to  planned  and  scheduled 
courses  in  subjects  traditionally  identified  as  the  arts,  the 
school's  program  should  include  an  aesthetic  dimension  as  an 
integral  part  both  of  its  course  and  of  its  co-instructional  program. 

SECTION  2.6 

2.  Principals  should  ensure  that,  where  possible,  core  units  are 
incorporated  into  compulsory  subjects  so  that  the  elements  of 
multiculturalism  will  become  part  of  every  student’s  program. 
[In  visual  arts  this  reflects  the  educational  goal  set  out  in  The 
Formative  Years,  that  students  should  "develop  and  retain  a 
personal  identity  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  historical 
roots  of  the  community  and  culture  of  their  origin  and  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  sense  of  continuity  with  the  past."] 

SECTION  2.8 

3.  Life  skills  are  abilities  that  are  usefid  to  a  person  in  everyday 
life.  .  .  .  Included  among  these  skills  could  be  the  ability: 

-  ...  to  analyse  ideas  expressed  in  pictures,  prose,  or  conver¬ 
sation  and  discussion;.  .  . 

-to  read  a  newspaper  or  observe  television  or  a  film  with  dis¬ 
crimination. 

SECTION  2.9 

4.  Textbook  selection-  shall  be  made  from  Circular  14  in  all 
subject  areas  for  which  approved  texts  are  listed  in  the  circular 
unless  permission  to  use  another  text  has  been  granted  by 
the  minister. 

SECTION  2.12 

5.  The  policy  [on  sex  equity].  .  .  underlines  the  fact  that  sex- 
role  stereotyping  of  courses  and  programs  is  to  be  avoided.  .  .  . 

A  balanced  representation  of  the  achievements 
of  women  in  both  the  curriculum  and  in  learning  materials 
provides  female  role  models  and  helps  students  recognize  that 
the  combination  of  being  female  and  accomplished  in  non- 
traditional  occupational  areas  is  possible.  .  .  . 

This  philosophy  of  sex  equity,  then,  should  permeate 
all  aspects  of  the  school's  curriculum,  policies,  teaching  methods 
and  materials,  and  assessment  procedures,  as  well  as  the  attitudes 
and  expectations  of  its  staff  and  all  of  its  interactions  with 
students,  parents,  and  the  community. 

SECTION  2.13 


6.  Visual,  aural,  and  dramatic  expression  extend  well  beyond 
the  arts  subjects  into  all  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  contribute 
important  learning  perspectives  along  with  language. 

SECTION  3.2 

7.  When  planning  the  prograin  for  each  student  in  Grades  7 
and  8,  principals  shall  ensure  that  the  following  prescribed 
study  areas  be  allocated  the  specified  minimum  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tional  time.  .  .  .  The  allocations  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
total  time  available,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  5  hours  per  school 
day  for  a  minimum  of  185  instructional  days  (a  minimum  of 
925  hours  per  year).  .  .  . 

SECTION  3.4 
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Arts 


1.  Dramatic  arts,  music,  and  visual  arts:  120  [hours].  .  . 

c)  Principals  should  provide  for  a  balanced  program  among  the 
subjects  in  the  arts  and  the  social  sciences  in  each  of  Grades 
7  and  8. 

SECTION  3.4 

2.  Other  cross-curricula  dimensions  to  be  reflected  in  a  variety 
of  learning  experiences  include  the  following: 

a)  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  arts  in  the  learning  process.  .  .  . 

SECTION  3.4 

3.  The  program  in  Grades  9  and  10  is  exploratory  in  nature. 

It  should  serve  to  help  each  student  confirm  interests,  test  talents, 
form  clearer  career  goals,  and  begin  to  formulate  more  detailed 
plans  for  further  study. 

SECTION  4.1 

4.  Students  in  Grades  11  and  12  will  select  a  combination  of 
courses  that  will  provide  them  with  the  best  foundation  for  per¬ 
sonal  career  and  life  aspirations. 

SECTION  4.2 

5.  oacs  provide  university-entrance  courses  common  to  all  the 
secondary  schools  of  Ontario.  Thus,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  depth  of  study  and  high  academic  standards  be  maintained 
in  these  courses. 

SECTION  4.5 

6.  Fractional  credits  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  one-quarter 
credit  for  each  thirty-hour  module. 

SECTION  4.5 

7.  ...  Where  circumstances  permit  and  where  the  needs  of 
different  students  can  be  accommodated  by  offering  courses  at 
two  or  more  levels  of  difficulty,  such  levels  should  be  offered.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  the  required  subjects,  since  their 
successful  completion  is  necessary  for  the  earning  of  a  diploma. 
oacs  shall  be  at  the  advanced  level  of  difficulty.  .  .  . 

The  course  objectives  and  the  evaluation  procedures 
for  each  level  of  difficulty  included  in  such  combined  classes 
must  be  stated  clearly  so  that  students,  parents,  and  teachers 
are  aware  of  the  credit  requirements  for  each.  All  credits  shall  be 
reported  as  basic,  general,  or  advanced  only. 

SECTION  4.6 

8.  The  school  course  calendar  shall  inform  students  and  their 
parents  about  the  courses  offered  in  a  secondary  school.  .  .  . 

The  following  shall  be  included  in  a  school  course  calendar:  .  .  . 
-a  clear  indication  of  the  prerequisites  for  certain  courses.  .  .  . 

-a  description  of  available  community-  and  school-related 
packages.  .  .  . 

SECTION  4.15 


9.  ...  Advanced-level  courses  should  emphasize  the  theoretical 
or  cognitive  aspects  [of  a  subject];  general-level  courses  should 
put  more  emphasis  on  the  applied  element;  basic-level  courses 
should  focus  on  personal  skills,  social  understanding,  and  self- 
confidence. 


SECTION  5.1 


10.  All  secondary  school  students  must  be  able  to  select  programs 
that  both  are  appropriate  to  their  educational  goals  and  capital¬ 
ize  on  their  abilities,  interests,  and  needs. 

SECTION  5.2 

11.  Any  prerequisites  that  are  considered  to  be  appropriate  will 
be  stated  in  Ministry  of  Education  curriculum  guidelines. 

SECTION  5.6 

12.  .  .  .  Courses  can  be  planned  with  an  arts  focus  and  organized 
into  one  or  more  packages.  .  .  .  Visual  arts  courses  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  variety  of  packages. 

SECTION  5.9 


13.  Co-operative  education  courses  can  develop  skills  that  are 
needed  in  a  social-service  activity,  business,  a  vocational  pursuit, 
or  some  special  activity  or  study  in  the  community,  provided 
that  the  out-of-school  learning  enhances  the  educational  experiences 
of  the  students  involved. 


SECTION  5.11 


14.  Some  school  boards  may  wish  to  establish  secondary  schools 
organized  around  specific  activities  such  as  the  performing 
arts.  .  .  .  However,  a  secondary  school  should  not  specialize  to 
the  point  where  it  cannot  offer  the  full  range  of  required  courses 
necessary  for  a  student  to  obtain  an  ossd. 

SECTION  5.15 

15.  .  .  .  For  most  purposes,  it  is  recognized  that  the  most  effective 
form  of  evaluation  is  the  application  of  the  teacher's  professional 
judgement  to  a  wide  range  of  information  gathered  through 
observation  and  assessment. 

SECTION  7.2 
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All  secondary  school  students  must  be  able 
to  select  programs  that  both  are  appropriate 
to  their  educational  goals  and  capitalize  on 
their  abilities,  interests,  and  needs. 


( OSIS ,  section  5.2) 


JPpjpPiW 


The  program  in  Grades  9  and  10  is 
exploratory  in  nature.  It  should  serve  to 
help  each  student  confirm  interests , 
test  talents ,  form  clearer  career  goals , 
and  begin  to  formulate  more  detailed 
plans  for  further  study. 


( OSIS ,  section  4.1) 


Appendix  B: 

Course  Codes 


New 

Title 

Abbreviation 

Old  Code(s) 

Comments 

Code* 

AVC 

Visual  Arts  -  Crafts  General 

V  A-Cr  Gen 

70030;  70040 

Special-series  courses 

Visual  Arts  -  Ceramics 

V  A-Ceramics 

70030;  70040 

(Grades  10-12) 

Visual  Arts  -  Material  Arts 

V  A-Mat  Arts 

70030;  70040 

Crafts 

Visual  Arts  -  Textiles 

V  A-Textiles 

70030;  70040 

AVD 

Visual  Arts  -  Consumer  Design 

V  A-Cons  Des 

70030;  70040 

Special-series  courses 

Visual  Arts  -  Environmental  Design 

V  A-Env  Des 

70030;  70040 

(Grades  10-12) 

Visual  Arts  -  Fashion  Design 

V  A-Fash  Des 

70030;  70040 

Applied  Design 

Visual  Arts  -  Illustration 

V  A-IUust 

70030;  70040 

Visual  Arts  -  Industrial  Design 

V  A-Ind  Des 

70030;  70040 

Visual  Arts  -  Information  Design 

V  A-Inf  Des 

70030;  70040 

Visual  Arts  -  Interior  Design 

V  A-Int  Des 

70030;  70040 

Visual  Arts  -  Stage  Design 

V  A-Stage  Des 

70030;  70040 

AVF 

Visual  Arts  -  Drawing 

V  A-Drawing 

70030;  70040 

Special-series  courses 

Visual  Arts  -  Drawing  and  Painting 

V  A-Dr  &  Ptg 

70030;  70040 

(Grades  10-12) 

Visual  Arts  -  Painting 

V  A-Painting 

70030;  70040 

Fine  Arts 

Visual  Arts  -  Photography 

V  A-Photog 

70030;  70040 

Visual  Arts  -  Printmaking 

V  A-Printmkg 

70030;  70040  • 

Visual  Arts  -  Sculpture 

V  A-Sculpt 

70030;  70040 

AVI 

Visual  Arts  -  Comprehensive 

V  A-Comp 

70030;  70040 

Comprehensive 

courses  (Grades  9-12) 

Visual  Arts  -  Balanced  Comprehensive 

V  A-Balanced 

H70040 

Grade  13  and  oac 

only 

AVM 

Visual  Arts  -  Computers  and  Art 

V  A-Computer 

70030;  70040 

Special-series  courses 

Visual  Arts  -  Film 

V  A-Film 

70030;  70040 

(Grades  10-12) 

Visual  Arts  -  Non-Traditional  Media 

V  A-Non-Trad 

70030;  70040 

Extended  Media 

Visual  Arts  -  Video 

V  A- Video 

70030;  70040 

AVN 

Art  and  the  Arts 

Art/Arts 

70030;  70040 

Special-series  courses 

Art  and  Community  Services 

Art/Comm'ty 

70030;  70040 

(Grades  10-12) 

Art  and  the  Humanities 

Art/Human 

70030;  70040 

interdisciplinary 

Art  and  Science 

Art/Science 

70030;  70040 

Art  and  Technology 

Art/Technol 

70030;  70040 

AVT 

Visual  Arts  -  Aesthetics/Appreciation 

V  A-Aes/Appr 

70030;  70040 

Special-series  courses 

Visual  Arts  -  Art  History 

V  A-History 

70030;  70040 

(Grades  10-12) 

Visual  Arts  -  Creative  and  Critical 

V  A-Cr/Crit 

70030;  70040 

Theory 

Thinking 

*The  new  code  associated  with  each 

AVC2G 

Visual  Arts  -  Crafts 

group  may  be  accompanied  by  any  of 

AVD3A 

Visual  Arts  -  Stage  Desig 

n 

the  titles  or  abbreviations  within  the 

AVF4A 

Visual  Arts  -  Painting 

group,  for  example: 

AVI1G 

Visual  Arts  -  Comprehensive 

AV15A  or  AV10A 

Visual  Arts  -  Balanced  Comprehensive 
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Throughout  Grades  10,  11,  and  12  the  works  from 
the  master  list  for  the  history/criticism  component 
have  been  treated  comparatively,  and  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  discussions  that  raise  artistic  issues 
related  to  the  studio  component. 


Appendix  C: 

Key  Works  of  Art  for 
Advanced-Level  Courses 


Master  List  of  Artworks 


In  cases  where  these  works  are  unavailable,  others 
may  be  substituted  for  them. 


Architecture 

c.  2600  bc 

Pyramids 

Gizeh 

448-32  bc 

Parthenon 

Acropolis,  Athens 

ad  118-25 

Pantheon 

(including  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
painting  by  Giovanni  Pannini) 

Rome 

312-15 

Arch  of  Constantine 

Rome 

532-37 

Hagia  Sophia 

Istanbul 

1080-1120 

St.  Semin 

Toulouse 

1225-99 

Reims  Cathedral 

Reims 

c.  1470 

Sant' Andrea 

Leon  Battista  Alberti 

Mantua 

1444 

Medici  Palace 

Michelozzo  di  Bartolommeo 

Florence 

c.  1502 

The  Tempietto 

Donato  Bramante 

Rome 

c.  1545 

The  Campidoglio 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti 

Rome 

c.  1567 

Villa  Rotonda 

Andrea  Palladio 

Venice 

c.  1642 

St.  Ivo 

Francesco  Borromini 

Rome 

1669-85 

Versailles 

Louis  Le  Vau,  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart 

1770-1809 

Monticello 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Architecture  -  continued 


1815-18 

The  Royal  Pavilion 

John  Nash 

Brighton 

1836 

The  Houses  of  Parliament 

Sir  Charles  Barry,  A.  Welvy 
London 

1851 

Crystal  Palace 

Joseph  Paxton 

London 

1885-87 

Marshall  Field  Building 

H.H.  Richardson 

Chicago 

1887-89 

Eiffel  Tower 

Gustaf  Eiffel 

Paris 

1925-26 

Bauhaus 

Walter  Gropius 

Dessau 

1934 

The  Nuremberg  Stadium 

Albert  Speer 

Nuremberg 

1936-37 

Kauffman  House 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

Bear  Run,  Pennsylvania 

1950-55 

Notre  Dame  du  Haut 

Le  Corbusier 

Ronchamp 

1956-58 

Seagram  Building 

Mies  van  der  Rohe 

New  York  City 

1967 

Habitat 

Moshe  Safdie 

Montreal  (Expo) 

1981 

A.T.  &  T.  Building 

Philip  Johnson 

New  York  City 

1978 

National  Gallery  East  Wing 
I.M.  Pei 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Painting 


Painting  -  continued 


1365  bc 

Daughters  of  Akhenaten 

(Egyptian,  fragment  of  mural  from  Tel  et 

Amarna) 

Oriental  Institute,  University  of  Chicago 

c.  540  bc 

Dionysus  in  a  Boat 

Ezekias 

Munich 

50  bc 

Villa  of  Mysteries  (wall  painting) 

Pompeii 

c.  547 

Empress  Theodora  and  Her  Attendants  (mosaic) 
San  Vitale,  Ravenna 

c.  700 

Symbol  of  St.  Mark,  Echternach  Gospels 
(illuminated  manuscript) 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris 

early  13th 
century 

Carmina  Burana  (illuminated  manuscript) 

1413-16 

"February”  from  Les  Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due 
de  Berry  (illuminated  manuscript) 

Limbourg  brothers 

1305-6 

Flight  Into  Egypt  (fresco) 

Giotto  di  Bondone 

Padua 

1434 

Arnolfini  and  His  Bride 

Jan  van  Eyck 

1435 

Descent  From  the  Cross 

Roger  Van  der  Weyden 

1445 

Madonna  and  Child  With  Saints  (altarpiece  of 
Church  of  Santa  Lucia) 

Domenico  Veneziano 

Florence 

c.  1460 

Resurrection 

Piero  della  Francesca 

c.  1455 

Battle  of  San  Romano 

Paulo  Uccello 

1485 

Madonna  of  the  Rocks 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

1505 

San  Zaccaria  altarpiece 

Giovanni  Bellini 

Venice 

1525-28 

Descent  From  the  Cross 

Jacopo  Pontormo 


1510-11  School  of  Athens  (fresco) 

Raphael  Sanzio 
Vatican  Palace,  Rome 

1565  The  Return  of  the  Hunters 

Pieter  Bruegel 

1590  David  With  Head  of  Goliath 

Caravaggio 
Rome 

1648  Landscape  With  the  Burial  of  Phocion 

Nicolas  Poussin 

1656  Las  Meninas  or  The  Maids  of  Honour 

Diego  Velasquez 

1666  The  Letter 

Jan  Vermeer 

1766  Mrs.  Siddons 

Thomas  Gainsborough 

1785  Oath  of  the  Horatii 

Jacques  Louis  David 

1814  3rd  May,  1808 

Francisco  Goya 

1818-19  Raft  of  Medusa 

Theodore  Gericault 

1830  Liberty  Leading  the  People 

Eugene  Delacroix 

1839  Slave  Ship 

Joseph  Turner 

1854-55  Interior  of  My  Studio 

Gustave  Courbet 

1866  The  Lifer 

Edouard  Manet 

c.  1874  Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold:  The  Falling  Rocket 
James  Whistler 

1887-88  The  Side  Show 

Georges  Seurat 

1888  Jacob  Wrestling  With  the  Angel 
Paul  Gauguin 

1889  Starry  Night 
Vincent  van  Gogh 

c.  1898  Mont  St.  Victoire 

Paul  Cezanne 

1907  The  Lilies 

Claude  Monet 

1907  Les  Demoiselles  d' Avignon 

Pablo  Picasso 

1908-9  The  Red  Room 

Henri  Matisse 

1910  The  Dream 

Henri  Rousseau 
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Painting  -  continued 

1912 

Improvisation  28 

Wassily  Kandinsky 

1933 

Composition 

Joan  Miro 

1937 

Guernica 

Pablo  Picasso 

1950 

Lavender  Mist 

Jackson  Pollock 

1950-52 

Woman  1 

Wilhelm  de  Kooning 

1953 

The  Listening  Chamber 

Rene  Magritte 

1955 

Earthen  Green 

Mark  Rothko 

1968 

Hiraqla  1 

Frank  Stella 

Sculpture 

c.  2500  bc 

Mycerinus  and  His  Queen  (from  Giza) 

450-40  bc 

The  Spear  Bearer  or  Doryphorus 

Polyclitus 

c.  125  bc 

Laocoon  Group 

Agesander,  Athenodorus,  and  Polydorus  of 
Rhodes 

c.  80  bc 

Portrait  of  a  Roman 

Palazzo  Torlonia,  Rome 

1115-35 

Prophet  Jeremiah  (trumeau  of  the  south  portal  of 
St.  Pierre,  Moissac) 

1145-70 

Saints  (facade  of  west  portal,  right-jamb  figures, 
Cathedral  of  Chartres) 

1430-32 

David 

Donatello 

c.  1435 

The  Story  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (panel  of  the  “Gates 
of  Paradise",  Baptistery,  Florence) 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti 

1499 

Pieta 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti 

St.  Peter's  Basilica,  Rome 

1583 

Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women 

Giovanni  da  Bologna 

1623 

David 

Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini 

1798-1805 

Tomb  of  the  Countess  Maria  Christina 

Antonio  Canova 

1886-98 

The  Kiss 

Auguste  Rodin 

1908 

The  Kiss 

Constantin  Brancusi 

1939 


Sculpture  -  continued 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


1951 

Bicycle  Wheel 

Marcel  Duchamp 

1962 

Total  Obscurity 

Louise  Nevelson 

1964 

Cubi  XVIII 

David  Smith 

1964 

The  Archer  or  3-Way  Piece,  No.  2 

Henry  Moore 

1970 

Spiral  Jetty 

Robert  Smithson, 

Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

1976 

Couple  With  Shopping  Bags 

Duane  Hansen 

Prints 

1504 

Fall  of  Man  or  Adam  and  Eve  (engraving) 
Albrecht  Diirer 

1648-50 

Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (etching) 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn 

1750 

Prison  from  the  Carceri  Series  (etching) 
Giovanni  Piranesi 

1796-98 

The  Sleep  of  Reason  Produces  Monsters  (etching 
and  aquatint) 

Francisco  Goya 

1834 

Rue  Transnonain  (lithograph) 

Honore  Daumier 

c.  1893 

Jane  Avril  (lithograph) 

Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 

1912 

Prophet  (woodcut) 

Emil  Nolde 

1967 

Marilyn  (silkscreen) 

Andy  Warhol 

1967 

Booster  and  F  Studies,  RR-67-106  (lithograph) 
Robert  Rauschenberg 

Lobster  Trap  and  Fish  Tail  (mobile) 
Alexander  Calder 
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c.  820-2 

1484 

c.  1485- 

1503 

c.  1750 

1832 

c.  1889 

1886 

c.  1888 

1913 

c.  1921 

1939 

1948 

1967 

c.  1970 


Drawings 


Psalm  44  (ink) 

Utrecht  Psalter 

Self-Portrait  (silverpoint) 

Albrecht  Dtirer 

Madonna  and  St.  Anne  (pen  and  ink) 
Leonardo  da  Vinci 

The  Great  Piece  of  Turf  (watercolour) 
Albrecht  Diirer 

Oriental  Man  (ink) 

Giovanni  Tiepolo 

Louis  Bertin  (pencil) 

Jean  Auguste  Dominique  Ingres 

The  Seated  Boy  With  Straw  Hat  (conte) 
Georges  Seurat 

The  Tub  (pastel) 

Edgar  Degas 

The  Bridge  at  Anglois  (ink) 

Vincent  van  Gogh 

Le  Courrier  (poster  paper  and  charcoal) 
Georges  Braque 

Study  for  the  Smoker  (graphite  pencil) 
Fernand  Leger 

Pour  Self-Portraits  (crayon) 

Henri  Matisse 

Diego  Sitting  Beside  the  Table  (pencil) 
Alberto  Giacometti 

Clothespin:  Version  #2  (pencil  and  crayon) 
Claes  Oldenburg 

Valley  Curtain 
Christo  Javachef 


Suggested  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Art  History 


Grade  10 

At  the  Grade  10  level  the  focus  of  the  visual  arts  course 
is  on  the  development  of  basic  skills  and  language 
and,  through  an  emphasis  on  drawing,  on  the 
instructing  of  students  in  the  formal  elements  of  line, 
value,  shape,  and  colour.  Thus,  the  history  section 
of  the  course  should  devote  considerable  time  to  ana¬ 
lysing  drawings  selected  from  the  master  list  above. 
Comparisons  should  not,  however,  be  limited  to 
drawings,  as  an  examination  of  other  art  objects  will 
lead  to  an  expanded  understanding  of  the  formal 
elements.  For  example,  an  architectural  monument 
might  appropriately  be  juxtaposed  with  a  sculpture  for 
purposes  of  comparison  and  contrast  of  line  and  shape. 
As  this  may  be  the  first  time  that  students  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  comparative  method  of  analysis,  care 
should  be  taken  to  cultivate  an  understanding  of  the 
process.  Students  need  to  be  taught  to  examine  works 
for  similarities  and  differences  and  then  to  isolate  and 
examine  the  various  elements. 

Throughout  the  studio  component  of  the 
curriculum,  an  emphasis  is  placed  on  student  involve¬ 
ment  through  students'  personally  selecting  their 
subject  matter.  It  is  essential  that  in  the  history  com¬ 
ponent  students  establish  a  comparable  involvement 
with  the  objects  to  be  discussed.  This  might  be 
achieved  by  the  teacher's  initiating  a  discussion  through 
fairly  straightforward  questions  that  provoke  subjec¬ 
tive  reactions.  For  example,  as  students  compare  the 
1832  pencil  drawing  Louis  Bertin  by  Jean  Auguste 
Dominique  Ingres  with  Diego  Sitting  Beside  the  Table  by 
Alberto  Giacometti,  the  teacher  might  simply  ask 
“How  are  these  men  alike?  How  are  they  different?" 

It  is  likely  that  students  will  respond  with  either  physical 
descriptions  of  the  sitters  (one  is  fatter;  one  looks 
dishevelled;  etc.)  or  with  character  sketches.  At  this 
point  it  is  useful  to  elicit  a  divergence  of  opinion 
within  the  class.  Gradually  the  discussion  should  be¬ 
come  more  specific  as  students  are  asked  to  identify 
the  features  that  contribute  to  their  impression  or 
assessment  of  the  figures.  At  this  level,  students  will 
probably  still  require  direction  in  these  discussions. 
They  might  be  asked  how  the  placement  of  the  figure 
in  its  space  influences  our  reaction  to  it.  In  the 
Giacometti  drawing,  the  figure  is  set  back  into  the 
space;  in  the  Ingres,  the  figure  is  pushed  forward.  The 
environment  of  the  former  has  some  definition;  in  the 
latter  the  surrounding  space  is  undefined.  At  the 
same  time,  the  firmer  contour  of  the  Ingres  delimits 
the  figure  and  sets  it  apart  from  the  background,  while 
the  handling  in  the  Giacometti  relates  the  figure  to 
its  setting. 
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This  last  observation  provides  an  easy  transition 
to  the  discussion  of  line  for,  of  course,  it  is 
similarity  of  line  in  the  figure  and  setting  in  Diego 
that  draws  the  two  together.  The  drawing  here  is  loose, 
more  gestural,  even  nervous,  while  Ingres's  line  is 
far  more  controlled.  Once  again  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  quality  of  line 
contributes  to  our  interpretation  of  the  image.  The  looser 
drawing  imparts  movement  to  the  figure  of  Diego, 
while  Louis  Bertin  seems  frozen  forever  in  his  pose. 
Naturally,  the  quality  of  line  also  imparts  greater 
individuality  to  Bertin.  We  immediately  sense  that  we 
are  seeing  a  particular  individual.  By  contrast,  the 
Giacometti  might  be  a  portrait  or  a  simple  figure  study. 

Some  student  might  comment  that  "The 
Ingres  is  more  carefully  drawn,"  or  "The  Ingres  is  more 
'real  looking'  than  the  Giacometti."  In  such  cases, 
some  time  should  be  given  to  discussing  these  issues. 
Students  can  be  asked  to  explain  what  they  mean  by 
their  comments  or  what  evidence  they  have  for  their 
remarks.  This  may  be  the  moment  to  make  the  point 
that  no  depiction  is  "real"  in  a  literal  sense. 

Class  discussion  could  subsequently  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  include  shape,  an  element  that  is  here  inti¬ 
mately  linked  with  line.  As  already  noted,  the  firm 
and  fairly  regular  contour  of  the  Ingres  quite  specifically 
defines  the  form  and,  in  combination  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  internal  detail,  imparts  an  imposing  bulk 
to  the  figure.  This  aspect  is  further  stressed  by  the 
placement  of  Bertin  close  to  the  viewer  and  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  figure  and  undifferentiated  setting.  The 
effect  in  the  Giacometti  is  radically  different.  Here  the 
figure  is  dematerialized  through  the  use  of  looser 
and  more  irregular  line,  which  it  shares  with  the 
background.  Indeed,  the  dominant  shape  in  this  work 
is  the  rectangle,  characteristic  of  the  figure  and  of  the 
diversions  that  control  the  setting.  Bulk  is  not  here  the 
major  concern;  rather,  the  image  is  controlled  by  a 
geometry  that  stresses  the  two-dimensional  organization 
of  surface. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  both  artists 
have  made  the  head  of  each  figure  the  centre  of  atten¬ 
tion.  This  Ingres  and  Giacometti  accomplish  through 
their  use  of  value.  Perhaps  the  gradated  tone  of  the 
Diego  is  more  easily  discerned.  The  heaviest  and 
therefore  darkest  strokes  are  used  for  head  and  hands. 
The  treatment  of  the  body  of  the  figure  is  lighter,  and 
the  background  is  lighter  still.  Thus,  the  visual  weight, 
created  by  the  isolated  dark  patches,  draws  the  eye. 
The  handling  of  value  in  the  Ingres  is  more  complex. 
Here  the  light  of  the  ground  is  used  for  the  foremost 
features  of  the  face,  and  yet  those  features  in  no  way 
merge  with  the  background.  The  comparatively  few 
very  dark  areas  (around  the  eyes,  along  the  right  side 
of  the  face,  on  the  collar  at  the  left,  and  above  the 
ear  on  the  left)  create  separating  boundaries,  and  the 
shading  from  those  areas  towards  cheeks  and  fore¬ 
head  makes  these  features  emerge  from  the  paper. 
Students  should  note  how  Ingres  uses  a  similar  if  less 
elaborated  treatment  in  the  body.  The  darkest  strokes 
occur  along  the  right  side  of  each  arm  and  in  the  areas 
of  the  lapels,  and  the  forms  arise  from  these  contours 
through  controlled  shading.  A  series  of  questions  and 
student  answers  should  ensure  that  students  clearly 


understand  the  role  that  each  formal  element  plays 
in  the  creation  of  the  complete  image. 

The  historical  discussion  may  follow  in 
a  later  lesson.  Jean  Auguste  Dominique  Ingres 
(1780-1867)  was  a  French  artist  and  an  exponent  of  the 
neo-classical  style,  which  first  came  to  dominate  French 
art  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
major  representative  of  this  style  had  been  Jacques  Louis 
David  (1748-1825),  with  whom  Ingres  had  studied. 

(See  David's  Oath  of  the  Horatii  as  a  comparison.)  Artists 
of  this  tradition  sought  to  revive  the  values  of  ancient 
classical  art  in  their  own  work  and  to  restore  dignity  to 
painting  by  choosing  noble  and  serious  subject  matter 
for  their  works.  Ingres  did  indeed  paint  pictures  with 
historical  themes,  but  his  real  genius  lay  in  the  area 
of  portraiture.  (Many  of  his  painted  portraits  and  por¬ 
trait  drawings  have  survived.)  Like  many  other  artists, 
Ingres  used  his  drawings  as  studies  for  pictures  ( Louis 
Bertin  is  one  such  drawing),  but  he  also  executed 
independent  drawings.  This  is  hardly  surprising,  for 
he  considered  drawing  the  basic  element  of  form,  and 
even  in  his  paintings  the  draughtsmanship  dominates. 
This  pre-eminence  of  drawing  is  a  principal  feature 
of  neo-classicism. 

Another  concern  for  neo-classical  artists 
was  high  naturalism  of  detail.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Ingres  developed  such  a  sure  and  precise  manner  of 
drawing  and  that  the  tonal  gradations  of  his  drawings 
were  so  carefully  controlled.  Only  thus  could  he  cap¬ 
ture  appearance  in  all  its  aspects  and  fully  reflect  the 
individuality  of  his  sitter. 

Alberto  Giacometti  (1901-66)  was  quite 
another  sort  of  artist.  Although  he  was  associated  with 
the  surrealist  movement  in  the  late  1920s  and  early 
1930s,  his  career  largely  developed  without  connections 
to  widespread  trends  or  movements.  And  while, 
throughout  his  life,  he  copied  works  of  the  past,  it 
was  only  his  own  creations  that  were  significant  to  him. 
Only  with  them  did  he  feel  in  touch  with  reality.  Like 
Ingres,  he  was  a  constant  drawer,  but,  as  noted  above, 
his  drawings  have  quite  a  different  character. 

For  many  artists  of  the  twentieth  century, 
portraiture  must  answer  difficult  questions:  What 
does  the  painter  have  to  offer  portraiture  in  the  face  of 
photography?  Why  paint  or  draw  the  human  features 
when  the  camera  can  so  accurately  record  them? 

(This  was  not  a  problem  facing  Ingres  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  although  photography  had  become 
a  practical  and  widespread  process  by  the  1840s.) 
Some  artists  have  answered  these  questions  by  seeking 
to  create  images  that  embody  or  reflect  the  inner 
personality  of  their  sitters  rather  than  their  outward 
appearance.  Others,  like  Giacometti  in  this  depiction 
of  his  brother,  have  tried  to  make  their  "portrait" 
images  more  universal  statements  about  humanity  in 
general.  It  is,  in  part,  this  attitude  towards  the  draw¬ 
ing  that  explains  why  his  working  method  was  so  very 
different  from  that  of  Ingres.  Giacometti  often  made 
numerous  quick  graphic  notations  on  the  page  and  then 
selected  the  alternative  he  liked  best,  which  he  subse- 
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From  the  formal  elements ,  the  discussion 
should  move  to  an  examination  of  the 
formal  principles  (harmony,  unity,  balance, 
etc.)  embodied  in  each  work. 


quently  strengthened.  He  often  reworked  his  drawings, 
strengthening  and  altering  them  in  the  process.  (Many 
sheets  bear  witness  to  this  process  of  creation.)  Students 
should  be  taught  to  understand  how  these  two  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  to  portrait  drawings  relate  to  the  times 
of  the  respective  artists.  This  alone  will  make  them 
see  why  remarks  about  one  being  more  "real-looking" 
than  another  miss  the  point. 

Grade  1 1 

As  the  focus  of  the  Grade  11  course  is  the  study  of 
composition,  the  critical  discussions  throughout  the 
course  should  repeatedly  emphasize  compositional 
analysis.  It  is  expected  that  several  of  the  pairs  of  art¬ 
works  used  for  the  history  component  will  relate  to 
sculptural  composition.  Many  of  the  architectural  works 
can  be  incorporated  into  such  discussions;  in  other 
cases  the  teacher  may  wish  to  keep  the  comparisons 
strictly  sculptural,  as  in  the  following  sample  compari¬ 
son  of  The  Spear  Bearer  ( Doryphorus )  by  Polyclitus  with 
The  Archer  by  Henry  Moore.  It  clearly  illustrates  that 
"comparison"  is  used  here  in  its  full  sense  and  that 
contrasts  may  often  be  as  important  as,  or  more  im¬ 
portant  than,  similarities. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  these 
two  works,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  students  with 
the  titles  and  with  the  information  that  the  Greek  figure 
was  originally  either  a  painted  marble  or  a  bronze. 
This  will  avoid  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  contrasts 
between  bronze  and  white  marble,  when  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  originals.  In  addition,  students  should 
be  told  that  The  Spear  Bearer  is  198  cm  in  height,  while 
The  Archer  is  approximately  290  cm.  Inevitably,  stu¬ 
dents  have  difficulty  translating  the  flat  image  of  a  slide 
or  photo  into  a  conception  of  the  space-occupying 
character  of  sculpture,  and  it  is  therefore  wise  to  devote 
time  to  ensuring  that  they  can  imagine  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  object.  Often,  simple  comparisons 
between  the  size  of  the  sculptures  and  the  students' 
size  or  the  size  of  the  classroom  and  its  furnishings  can 
help  to  make  this  point  more  emphatically. 

The  title  of  the  Moore  will  likely  excite 
speculation  as  to  why  the  work  has  a  human  designa¬ 
tion.  This  will  surely  stimulate  interest  and  should 
not  be  discouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not 
unduly  delay  the  discussion  from  moving  on  to  the 
formal  and  compositional  aspects  of  the  work.  From  a 
consideration  of  size  will  arise  matters  of  scale.  Why 
did  the  artists  select  the  respective  sizes  for  their  works? 
What  is  the  viewer's  relationship  to  these  forms?  What 
impact  does  the  scale  have?  Discussion  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  should  lead  to  reflections  on  viewpoint  and  thus 
to  the  realization  that  one  piece  has  a  single,  ideal  view, 
while  the  other  was  conceived  to  be  viewed  in  the 
round,  from  multiple  viewpoints. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  formal  elements  of 
line,  value,  shape,  and  colour  are  treated  in  Grade 
10  and  Grade  11,  further  discussion  may  be  initiated 
by  asking  students  to  consider  both  works  in  terms  of 
these  categories.  The  Spear  Bearer,  for  example,  is 
much  more  linear  in  terms  of  both  internal  definition 
and  the  description  of  its  parts.  In  The  Archer,  line  is 
evident  more  by  virtue  of  contour.  The  tonal  contrasts 


in  The  Archer  are  much  more  marked  than  in  The  Spear 
Bearer,  generated  by  deep  undercutting  that  produces 
heavy  shadows.  With  regard  to  shape,  the  Greek  work 
is  characterized  by  the  articulation  of  parts;  The  Archer 
is  first  perceived  as  a  whole,  and  only  analysis  leads  to 
an  understanding  of  its  various  components. 

From  the  formal  elements,  the  discussion 
should  move  to  an  examination  of  the  formal  princi¬ 
ples  (harmony,  unity,  balance,  etc.)  embodied  in  each 
work.  How  is  it  that  each  artist  has  succeeded  in 
incorporating  these  principles  in  his  work  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  formal  elements  are  quite  different 
and  the  content  of  the  sculptures  is  quite  diverse?  It 
may  be  very  helpful  at  this  point  to  remind  students 
that  The  Spear  Bearer  is  an  example  of  subtractive 
sculpture  and  The  Archer  an  example  of  additive  sculp¬ 
ture,  originally  produced  through  modelling. 

Finally,  students  should  be  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  the  relationship  of  The  Archer  to  its  setting 
(Toronto's  Nathan  Phillips  Square)  and  to  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  The  Spear  Bearer,  now  known  only  in 
copies,  has  been  entirely  detached  from  its  original 
surroundings. 

The  presentation  of  the  historical  material 
should  come  a  few  lessons  after  the  critical  discussion 
and  should  incorporate  the  following  information:  Greek 
culture  was  more  optimistic,  more  confident  than  our 
own.  The  Greek  universe  was  an  ordered  harmony 
governed  by  mathematical  laws,  and  humans  were 
considered  to  be  the  most  perfect  embodiment  or 
reflection  of  the  universal  order.  For  the  Greeks,  hu¬ 
manity  was  the  measure  of  all  things. 

From  about  525  BC  onward,  Greek  artists 
sought  to  depict  the  human  figure  with  greater  accuracy 
and  naturalness.  Yet  their  goal  was  not  to  capture 
mere  appearances,  to  portray  specific  individuals  or 
events.  Rather,  they  sought  to  create  images  of  the 
perfect,  the  ideal.  No  specific  man  or  woman  might 
embody  all  the  most  beautiful  features  of  humanity,  but 
artists  could  change,  combine,  and  so  manipulate 
form  that  they  might  create  perfection.  The  challenge 
so  inspired  Polyclitus  that  he  set  out  to  carve  the 
ideal  male  figure.  In  addition,  he  wrote  an  entire  treatise 
on  proportions,  explaining  the  system  that  he  had 
used.  And  he  was  so  successful  that  The  Spear  Bearer 
became  known  as  the  canon  (the  measure)  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Basing  his  work  on  a  geometrical  formula  or  theory 
of  proportions,  he  sought  to  devise  the  most  perfect 
relationships  among  the  parts  of  the  human  anatomy. 
But  more  than  that,  he  sought  to  give  his  figures  the 
qualities  of  harmony,  balance,  and  stability  that  were 
the  characteristic  principles  of  the  universal  order.  Thus, 
in  The  Spear  Bearer,  the  figure  seems  simultaneously 
to  move  and  to  be  at  rest.  The  gentle  S-curve  created 
by  the  line  of  the  head,  torso,  and  leg  enlivens  the 
form,  while  the  vertical  stability  is  maintained.  One 
hand  is  raised  and  the  other  lowered  in  counter- 
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balance.  Indeed,  each  force  has  its  equal  counterforce, 
so  that  there  is  an  ultimate  resolution.  This  approach 
to  the  treatment  of  the  human  figure  is  known  as 
idealism  (the  creation  of  the  ideal)  and  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  classicism. 

Much  of  Greek  sculpture  has  been  lost  to 
us.  The  original  of  The  Spear  Bearer  no  longer  exists. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Romans  were  avid  collectors 
of  Greek  originals  and  of  copies  when  they  could  not 
secure  the  originals.  The  Spear  Bearer  is  one  of  those 
copies. 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  a  period 
of  unprecedented  change.  People  are  no  longer  certain 
that  there  are  universal  laws  or  rules  that  govern 
nature,  and  many  artists  -  although  not  all  -  have 
become  convinced  that  a  personal  or  subjective  inter¬ 
pretation  of  form  is  alone  meaningful.  While  Henry 
Moore  may  be  classed  as  one  of  these  artists,  he  has 
sought  to  relate  his  work  to  both  tradition  and  the 
forms  of  nature.  His  production  has  been  influenced, 
as  he  acknowledges,  by  a  careful  study  of  African, 
Mexican,  and  ancient  Egyptian  sculpture,  in  which  he 
finds  shapes  and  form-relationships  of  powerful  vital¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time  he  is  fascinated  with  the  forms 
of  pebbles  and  stones,  as  they  reveal,  in  his  words, 
"nature's  way  of  working  stone".  But  the  main  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  work  is  the  human  figure.  Moore  once 
remarked:  "All  sculpture  is  based  on  the  human  figure, 
otherwise  there  is  no  difference  between  sculpture 
and  architecture."  Thus,  Moore's  work,  although  a 
subjective  interpretation  of  form,  is  closely  tied  to  the 
world  of  nature. 

The  history  of  The  Archer  reflects  Moore's 
various  concerns.  The  initial  model  was  inspired  by 
a  number  of  flintstones  that  he  kept  in  his  studio  and, 
having  developed  from  these  forms,  was  first  entitled 
Three-Wap  Piece,  No.  2.  When  the  model  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  its  final  shape,  Moore  decided  that  the 
original  title  was  unsatisfactory  and  rechristened  the 
work  The  Archer. 

These  two  examples  are  divided  by  well 
over  2000  years  and  reveal  quite  different  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  sculptural  creation,  yet  both  show 
the  debt  that  artists  owe  to  the  forms  of  nature. 


Grade  12 

The  studio  component  of  the  Grade  12  course  devotes 
equal  time  to  painting,  drawing,  and  one  of  sculpture, 
printmaking,  or  photography.  It  is  therefore  expected 
that  the  comparisons  and  the  discussions  of  the  his¬ 
tory  component  will  range  over  a  larger  variety  of 
objects  than  in  previous  grades  and  will  show  an 
appropriate  increase  in  sophistication.  The  following 
example,  in  which  Domenico  Veneziano's  painting 
Madonna  and  Child  With  Saints  is  compared  with  Rene 
Magritte's  The  Listening  Chamber,  is  included  to  indicate 
the  intended  approach  and  to  illustrate  an  instance 
in  which  imaginative  juxtaposition  can  capture  student 
interest  while  making  important  critical  and  historical 
points. 

As  with  many  comparisons  that  can  be 
meaningful  and  engaging,  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
images  is  not  likely  to  be  immediately  intelligible.  For 
that  very  reason,  it  is  essential  that,  in  beginning  a 
critical  discussion  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  first 
promote  class  discussion  on  an  initial  reaction  to  the 
images,  separately  and  as  a  pair.  The  colour  similari¬ 
ties,  the  symmetrical  character  of  both  compositions,  the 
insistence  on  perspectival  space,  or  the  similarities  of 
format  are  likely  to  be  among  students'  first  observa¬ 
tions.  Each  aspect  should  be  followed  up  as  it  arises 
in  discussion,  but  all  four  should  eventually  be 
brought  to  students'  attention.  Reasonable  concern 
should  be  devoted  to  the  students'  subjective  reactions 
to  each  of  these  aspects,  with  a  view  both  to  arousing 
interest  and,  subsequently,  to  having  students  explore 
the  reasons  for  their  reactions.  By  this  time  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  students  will  need  great  assistance  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  complementary  colour,  composition, 
or  format.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  provide 
them  with  more  guidance  in  a  discussion  of  space. 

Madonna  and  Child  With  Saints  is  a  very 
early  example  of  one-point  mathematical  perspective, 
but  the  vanishing  point  falls,  unusually,  in  the  area 
of  the  Madonna's  lap.  Although  it  spills  over  into  the 
historical  discussions,  the  teacher  may  have  to  explain 
that  the  picture  was  painted  to  stand  on  an  altar  and 
therefore  the  vanishing  point  relates  to  the  eye-level 
of  a  worshipper  standing  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
rather  than  to  the  eye-level  of  the  figures  in  the 
painting. 

The  Listening  Chamber  may  strike  students 
as  more  insistently  perspectival,  but  here  the  perspective 
is  empirical  and  not  based  on  a  mathematical  system. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  single  vanishing  point  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  discussion  can  also  be  used  to  point  out  a 
manner  in  which  modern  artists  often  depend  on  the 
achievements  of  earlier  generations.  Magritte's  con¬ 
vincing  illusion  of  natural  space  is  unthinkable  without 
the  precedent  of  Renaissance  art. 

Finally,  the  purely  critical  discussions 
should  conclude  with  a  consideration  of  how,  in  both 
cases,  the  forms  are  generated  from  the  contours. 
This  is  another  shared  characteristic  that  sets  both 
paintings  apart  from  works  in  the  painterly  tradition. 

Further  discussion  will  depend  on  the 
identification  of  the  content  of  each  image.  Since  the 
focus  of  the  Grade  12  course  is  form  and  content, 
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students  will  have  to  understand  the  latter  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  larger  issue. 

The  content  of  the  Magritte  may  seem 
simple  ("giant  green  apple  in  a  room"),  but  students 
can  be  encouraged  to  consider  it  further  by  a  series 
of  questions  such  as  the  following: 

-What  is  the  relationship  between  this  image  and  its 
title? 

-What  or  who  is  listening? 

-Why  is  there  a  factory  seen  through  the  window? 

-Is  there  a  connection  with  the  work  of  Giorgio  de 
Chirico? 

-Is  there  a  door  in  the  room? 

If  students  have  encountered  Magritte's  work  before, 
they  might  be  asked  to  think  about  the  recurrence  of 
the  green  apple  in  his  pictures  through  such  questions 
as  "How  else  does  he  use  it?  In  what  contexts?  What 
could  it  mean?" 

It  is  highly  likely  that  students  will  need 
more  help  with  the  content  of  the  Veneziano  painting. 
Here  the  Madonna  and  Child  sit  enthroned  amidst 
four  saints,  who  are,  from  left  to  right,  St.  Francis,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Zenobius  (who,  along  with  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  was  a  patron  saint  of  Florence),  and 
St.  Lucy.  (The  altarpiece  was  painted  for  the  Church 
of  Santa  Lucia  in  Florence.)  It  is  important  to  explain 
that  the  picture  is  not  a  depiction  of  a  historical  event, 
nor  is  it  a  picture  illustrating  a  text.  With  the  exception 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  saints  did  not  live  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  a  "vision", 
although  the  space  seems  to  extend  our  real  space, 
and  the  architecture,  the  figures,  and  the  blue  sky  might 
seem  part  of  our  world.  The  background  orange  trees, 
here  used  to  symbolize  paradise,  give  us  the  necessary 
clue;  it  is  a  "heavenly  vision".  This  would  also  be  an 
appropriate  moment  to  remind  students  of  what  they 
have  previously  learned  regarding  the  identification 
of  saints  through  haloes,  distinctive  clothing,  and 
attributes. 

We  now  realize  that  neither  work  is  "real" 
in  a  conventional  sense.  Both  are  about  things  that 
never  happened  and  were  never  literally  seen.  One  is 
a  heavenly  vision  that  speaks  to  a  common  Christian 
culture;  the  other  is  a  private  and  intensely  personal 
dream  or  fantasy. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  may  wish  to  begin 
a  discussion  of  the  form  and  content  issue,  although 
it  will  have  to  be  raised  again  after  the  historical  con¬ 
sideration.  As  with  all  comparisons,  it  is  intended  that 
the  critical  discussion  occur  first  and  that  the  compari¬ 
son  deal  with  issues  relevant  to  the  studio  projects 
and  lessons  taking  place  concurrently.  The  teacher  may 
well  wish  to  leave  a  few  periods  between  this  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  presentation  of  the  appropriate  historical 
material. 

The  historical  discussion  should  begin  by 
placing  the  two  works  in  their  context.  Further  com¬ 
parative  material  may  be  introduced,  but  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary.  Domenico  Veneziano  (c.  1410-61)  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  important  figures  of  the  early 
Renaissance  in  Italy  (roughly  1400-1500).  This  was  a 


period  in  which  artists  sought  to  recapture  many  of  the 
formal  values  of  ancient  art  and  thus  to  give  their 
images  a  convincing,  natural  illusionism.  With  the  in¬ 
vention  of  mathematical  perspective  -  just  some 
twenty  years  before  the  altarpiece  -  pictures  assumed 
the  character  of  windows.  The  viewer  was  expected 
to  look  through  the  frame  into  a  mysterious  and  magical 
continuation  of  the  real  world.  This  search  for 
increased  naturalism  is  also  indicated  by  the  blue  sky. 
Earlier  imagesrof  holy  figures,  in  altarpieces  and  icons, 
stood  against  a  gold  ground  that  symbolized  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  heaven.  For  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
seeking  a  more  convincing  and  illusory  space,  that 
older  convention  was  unacceptable.  And,  of  course,  in 
their  description  of  human  figure  and  of  clothing,  they 
sought  an  appearance  closer  to  what  they  had 
observed  in  the  world  around  them.  Artistic  geniuses 
of  the  1400s  like  Domenico  Veneziano  taught  people 
to  see  and  to  represent  the  world  in  new  ways.  Their 
concerns  and  their  inventions  influenced  artists  from 
their  own  time  down  to  the  present. 

Rene  Magritte  (1898-1967)  owes  much  to 
the  tradition  established  by  the  Renaissance.  But  for  all 
the  similarities  noted  in  the  two  works,  they  represent 
two  irreconcilable  world  views.  It  may  strike  us  as 
odd,  but  Domenico  Veneziano's  new  naturalism  was 
developed  and  used  in  the  service  of  religion.  He  was 
not  really  trying  to  paint  the  everyday  world  he  saw 
around  him,  but  rather  to  give  greater  truth  and 
immediacy  to  Christian  beliefs.  He  brought  holy  figures 
closer  by  placing  them  in  an  extension  of  our  world, 
by  depicting  them  more  like  ordinary  men  and  women. 
And  as  these  beliefs  were  shared  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  he  knew  that  anyone  looking  at  the  painting 
would  understand  its  content  and  its  meaning.  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  pictures  like  this  never  had 
titles;  they  were  unnecessary.)  Magritte's  picture  also 
acts  as  a  window;  it  too  extends  our  space;  it  too  is 
a  form  of  vision.  But  what  is  revealed  to  us  is  not  at 
once  clear.  This  work  does  need  a  title  -  and  even 
that  does  not  make  the  image  immediately  intelligible. 

The  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  the 
breakdown  of  shared  mythologies.  Magritte's  contem¬ 
poraries  did  not  share  his  background,  his  culture, 
or  his  beliefs.  Thus,  like  many  modern  artists,  he  has 
turned  inward  and  sought  to  develop,  from  the  un¬ 
conscious  and  from  the  world  of  dreams,  images  that 
are  highly  personal.  In  the  history  of  art,  he  is  classed 
as  a  surrealist,  one  who  paints  images  literally  "above 
reality".  Along  with  other  painters  who  participated 
in  the  surrealist  movement,  Magritte  employs  the 
conventions  of  depicting  reality  as  developed  in  the 
Renaissance  in  order  to  create  images  that  are  fantastic 
and  that  could  have  no  counterpart  in  the  real  world. 
Thus,  we  must  be  very  careful.  Works  may  share 
many  formal  characteristics,  but  only  when  an  under¬ 
standing  of  content  is  combined  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  form  can  we  discover  meaning  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term. 
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It  is  expected  that  all  students  in  both 
Grades  7  and  8  will  experience 
formal  instruction  in  visual  arts  within  a 
balance  of  arts  subjects. 


Appendix  D: 

Sample  Course-Content  Outlines 


Grades  7  and  8  Sample 
Course-Content  Outline 


Design 

Studio 

History 

Drawing  -  Grade  7  (12  hours  approximately) 

Figure  Drawing 

-line,  movement,  feeling,  shape 
or  space,  composition  (overlap, 
grouping) 

-observation  of  student  models 

-gesture:  single  poses,  grouping 
of  several  poses,  adding  detail 
and  background  from  knowledge, 
imagination,  or  intuition  using 
crayon,  charcoal,  or  wire 

-examples  of  figurative  painting, 
sculpture,  folk  art 

-line  to  create  form,  outline 
shapes,  define  edges,  break  up 
space  or  form 

-contour  (blind  or  modified), 
using  crayon,  felt  marker,  or  chalk 

-range  of  styles  and  approaches 
(e.g.,  Michael  Snow,  Alex 

Colville,  William  Kurelek,  Paul 

Peel,  Frederick  Varley,  Pablo 
Picasso,  Henri  Matisse, 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Paul 

Cezanne) 

-line:  contour,  shape,  colour, 
texture,  pattern,  mood 

-portraits  of  partner:  modified 
contour  drawing  completed  in 
choice  of  resist,  tissue  collage, 
chalk/crayon/ink  wash-off 

-selection  of  portraits  in  various 
styles  (e.g.,  Pablo  Picasso, 

Frederick  Varley,  Ozias  Leduc, 
Pierre  Le  Ber) 

-composition  shape:  positive  or 
negative  space,  three-dimensional 
space 

-sketching  and  blocking:  single 
figures  and  groups,  using 
charcoal,  crayon,  cut  paper  (the 
latter  for  composition),  or  paint 
(for  painting  exercises) 

-masks 

Object  Drawing 

-changes  in  viewpoint 

-shape,  structure,  pattern 

-relationship  of  parts  to  whole 

-observation  of  an  object  chosen 
by  the  student  (e.g.,  shoe,  bike, 
chair,  personal  sculpture,  toys, 
models) 

-example  of  still  life  by  artists 
(e.g.,  Ozias  Leduc,  Mary  Pratt, 
David  Milne,  Susan  Mark) 

-identification  of  lines,  shapes, 
and  patterns  in  the  environment 

-a  study  of  the  same  object  drawn 
from  different  points  of  view  with 
marker,  pencil,  or  crayon 
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Studio 


History 


Outdoor  Sketching 

-observation  dealing  with 
focusing,  selection  of  composition, 
foreground,  middle  ground, 
background 

-observation  of  perspective  in  the 
environment 

-shape,  space,  line, 
pattern/texture 

-observation  with  an  emphasis  on 
recording  information,  selecting, 
focusing  and  relating  materials; 
discussion  of  strategies  for  seeing 
(e.g.,  measuring,  checking  angles, 
relating,  closing  one  eye);  the  use 
of  marker,  pencil,  charcoal 

-examples  of  landscapes  and 
cityscapes  in  works  of  artists 
(e.g.,  Carl  Schaefer,  James 

Morrice,  Claude  Monet,  Auguste 
Renoir,  Camille  Pissarro,  the 

Group  of  Seven,  William 

Kurelek,  Anne  Savage) 

Research  Drawing 

-used  as  a  support  for  projects 

Planning  Drawings 

-used  in  the  working-out  of  ideas 

Experimental  Drawing 

-line  qualities  and  material 
qualities 

-used  for  the  exploration  of  tools, 
materials,  effects 

Painting  -  Grade  7  (8  hours  approximately) 

Colour  Exploration 

-colour  theory 

-colour  variation 

-effect  of  colour:  on  relationships 
and  combinations,  mood, 
expressiveness,  line,  shape,  space, 
composition 

-intuition  in  the  use  of  colour 

-exercises  with  powder  tempera 
to  allow  students  to  establish 
routines,  explore  colour,  gain 
confidence,  focus  on  intuition 
using  a  limited  palette  (i.e.,  black, 
white,  red,  yellow,  blue),  or  using 
only  two  primaries,  or  black  and 
white  only,  or  black  and  white 
and  one  colour 

-examples  of  objective  and  non¬ 
objective  paintings  using  various 
colour  schemes,  including  the 
works  of  Lawren  Harris,  Gordon 
Rayner,  Guido  Molinari,  Jack 
Chambers,  William  Ronald, 
Hortense  Gordon 

-relate  to  figure  drawing  and  to 
object  drawing  with  varied  limited 
palettes 

Expressive  Composition 

-composition:  foreground,  middle 
ground,  background  style 

-outdoor  sketching  and/or  figure 
sketching  with  powder  tempera; 

-drawing  with  powder  paint  or 
other  materials 

-examples  from  the  figurative 
tradition  (e.g.,  the  works 
of  Lucius  O'Brien,  Paul  Peel, 

Emily  Carr,  Jean-Paul  Lemieux, 
Antoine  Plamondon,  Jack  Bush, 
Auguste  Renoir,  Edouard  Manet, 
Alex  Colville,  William  Kurelek, 

Mary  Cassatt) 
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-shape  or  space,  texture,  pattern, 
composition,  contrast,  expressive 
effect,  quality  of 
elements/materials 


Expressive  Composition  (continued) 


-the  use  of  collage  materials  such 
as  tissue,  coloured  papers,  fabrics 
alone  or  with  other  media 
(e.g.,  students  might  costume  and 
design  backgrounds  for  cut 
figures) 


-examples  of  the  work  of  such 
artists  as  Paul-Emile  Borduas, 
Alfred  Pellan,  Pablo  Picasso, 
Georges  Braque,  Jock 
Macdonald,  Jack  Chambers 


Printmaking  -  Grade  7  (8  hours  approximately) 


Monoprints 


line,  colour 

negative  and  positive  reversals 


-experiments  with  liquid  paint  on 
a  table  top 


Relief  Printing 


-pattern  concepts;  uses  and  types 
of  patterns 


-pattern:  various  rhythms 


-composition 

-shape  or  space,  pattern  or 
texture 

-value:  black,  white,  half-tone 
-material  and  tool  qualities 


-stamping,  making  use  of  found 
shapes,  various  surfaces,  and 
tempera  paint  to  create  images 
and  patterns  (also  to  create 
pattern  or  texture  on  clay  pieces). 
Note:  Demonstration  and  small- 
group  printing  should  be  ongoing 
at  a  centre. 

-stamping  (a  subtractive  method) 
using  potato  or  plasticine,  and 
tempera  paint  (using  rectangular 
shapes  so  that  the  printed  images 
can  be  juxtaposed) 

-exploration  of  two  or  three 
pattern  rhythms 

-stamping  using  relief  blocks 

-subtractive  method,  using 
styrofoam  blocks.  Students  should 
print  an  edition  of  three  as  a 
minimum,  as  well  as  taking  a 
rubbing  of  the  block. 

-numbering  and  matting  of  prints. 
Subject  matter  might  be  developed 
from  drawing,  student  interests, 
or  seasonal  themes  or  directed 
towards  a  specific  purpose  (e.g., 
the  production  of  a  student-made 
book). 


-examples  of  works  by  Inuit 
artists,  Andy  Warhol,  Ann 
Meredith  Barry,  Japanese 
printmakers,  folk  artists  and 
craftspeople 


-examples  of  pattern  in  the 
environment 

-examples  of  various  kinds  of 
prints 

-textiles 

-visits  to  local  printmakers  or 
print  exhibits 

-Inuit  prints 
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Sculpture  and  Three-Dimensional  Construction  -  Grade  7  (10  hours  approximately) 


Three-Dimensional  Construction 

-line,  interior  and  exterior  space, 
movement 

-wire-figure  construction  set  on  a 
base 

-examination  of  craft  and  folk 
art,  Inuit  art,  the  work  of  various 
ceramicists  and  potters 

-three-dimensional  qualities, 
form,  space,  texture,  and  pattern 

-clay:  pinch  pots  and  coils 
combined  to  make  animal  (or 
other)  sculptural  forms  in  the 
round 

-visits  to  a  local  potter,  if 
possible 

-proportion,  movement,  form, 
viewing  from  all  sides,  balance 

-papier-mache:  over  wire 
armatures  to  create  figures  or 
animals  in  the  round 

-examples  of  the  figurative 
tradition  (e.g.,  the  works  of 

Henry  Moore) 

-effect  of  surface  qualities:  colour, 
texture,  value 

-use  of  imagination  in  colouring 
and  finishing  surfaces  (could 
relate  to  a  theme  in  language  arts) 

-folk  art 

-Mexican  papier-mache 

Home  Project 

-concept  of  relief,  shape,  space  - 
two-  and  three-dimensional, 
pattern,  texture,  mood,  surface 
qualities 

-relief  assemblage  from  student- 
found  materials  on  a  particular 
theme  (e.g.,  architecture) 

-example  of  artist's  work 
(e.g.,  that  of  Louise  Nevelson, 

Eli  Bornstein) 

-folk  art 

-masks 

-coins,  medals 

Information  Design  -  Grade  7  (5  hours  approximately) 

Lettering 

-characteristics  and  qualities  of 
information  design 
(e.g.,  attention-getting  design  to 
create  shock  and  surprise),  layout, 
colour 

-simple  grid  alphabet 

-cut  paper 

-the  production  of  a  name  for  an 
art  folder 

-collection  of  lettering  examples 
from  magazines 

Art  Folder 

-the  production  of  a  name 
combined  with  cut-paper  lines 
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History 


-appropriateness  of  the  content 
and  media 

-layout,  symbols,  lettering 

-relationship  of  lettering  to  the 
message  and  the  illustration 


Word  Poster 


-lettering,  symbol,  and  layout 
using  cut  paper  (based  on 
sketches  of  several  ideas) 

-the  production  of  a  poster  related 
to  another  subject  (e.g.,  French) 

-the  creation  of  advertisement 
samples  using  a  word  or  a  phrase 


-posters,  bulletin  boards  in  the 
environment 

-examples  of  posters  by  artists 
(e.g.,  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Juan  Marisol,  Henri  Matisse,  the 
Group  of  Seven) 

-examples  of  information  design 
in  the  environment 


Practical  Problems 

-Students  may  be  expected  to  use 
lettering  and  layout  skills  in 
school  projects  such  as  elections, 
science  fairs,  the  making  of  a 
book,  the  setting-up  of  a  bulletin 
board  and  will  be  expected  to 
assist  with  at  least  one  school 
poster,  display,  or  bulletin  board. 


Group  Project 

-Students  might  undertake  a 
project  related  to  another 
discipline  (e.g.,  social  science, 
language  arts).  The  project  could 
involve  them  in  the  production  of 
a  mural,  book,  banner,  or  stage 
set. 
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Possible  Program  Flow: 
Studio 


Fall  Term 


Winter  Term 


-lettering 
-art  folder 

-French  word  or  phrase  poster 

-sketching:  outdoors  with  the 
focus  on  buildings 

-gesture  drawing:  single  figures, 
groups,  added  backgrounds 

-paint:  introduction  to  the  use  of 
powder  tempera 

-paint:  mixing  two  primaries  with 
black  or  white 

-figure  drawing:  contour,  blocking 
in 

-painting:  with  black  and  white 
and  one  colour  and  using  the  fig¬ 
ure  as  subject  matter 

-object  drawing 

-painting:  utilizing  shapes  and 
ideas  from  object  drawing;  using 
three  primary  colours 

-printmaking:  making  random  or 
regular  patterns  with  found 
objects;  creating  pattern  rhythms 
with  relief  stamps;  producing  an 
edition  of  three  relief-block  prints 


-figure  drawing:  gesture  and  wire 

-researching  and  making  prepara¬ 
tory  drawings,  choosing  appropri¬ 
ate  materials  for  a  sculptural 
subject 

-sculpture:  papier-mache  over  an 
armature 

-drawing:  contour,  portraits 

-completion  of  portraits:  variety  of 
techniques 

-discussion  and  assignment  of  a 
home  project 


Spring  Term 

-figure  drawing:  blocking  and 
contour  using  scissors  and  paper 
to  make  figures 

-compositions:  building  on  cut 
figures  and  designing  back¬ 
grounds 

-individual  checking  on  home 
projects  by  the  teacher 

-clay:  pinch  pots  and  coils,  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  round  of  animal  or 
non-objective  pieces 

-completion  and  presentation  of 
home  projects 

-drawing:  outdoor  sketching 

-composition:  in  tempera  paint, 
with  subject  matter  based  on  out¬ 
door  sketching 
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-exercises  with  powder  tempera  to  allow 
students  to  establish  routines ,  explore 
colour,  gain  confidence,  focus  on  intuition 
using  a  limited  palette 


Design 


Studio 


History 


Drawing  -  Grade  8  (12  hours  approximately) 


Figure  Drawing 


-line:  action,  feeling 

-observation  (of  student  models) 

-examples  of  figurative  painting 

-line  to  express  shape  or  form 
edges 

-line  quality 

-gesture:  single  poses,  sequence 
of  action  using  crayon,  charcoal, 
paint,  and  ink 

and  sculpture  in  a  variety  of 
styles  by  such  artists  as  Edwin 
Holgate,  Charles  Comfort, 
Frederick  Varley,  Alex  Colville, 

-contour:  blind  and  modified, 

Henry  Moore,  Auguste  Rodin, 

with  chalk,  crayon,  marker 

Alberto  Giacometti,  Colette 

Whiten,  Anne  Kahane,  and 

Native  and  folk  artists 

-shape 

-sketching  and  blocking  with 

-space  (two-  and  three- 
dimensional) 

paint,  chalk,  charcoal,  clay 

-viewing  of  form  from  all  sides 

Self-Portraits 

-line;  contour  and  pattern 

-studies  of  hands  and  feet,  using 

-editorial  cartoons 

-exaggeration  or  simplification, 
dominance 

marker,  pencil  (Students  can 
extend  their  portraits  to  make  a 

-caricature 

personal  statement.  They  might 

-animated  films 

-movement 

express  themselves  through 
distortion,  cartoons,  symbolism, 

-masks 

and  flip  books.) 

-portraits 

-storyboards,  using  marker  or 

-examples  of  the  work  of  such 

other  drawing  tools 

artists  as  Pablo  Picasso,  Gary 
Olson,  Don  Proch,  Alfred  Pellan, 
and  Norman  McLaren 

Object  Drawing 

-line,  shape,  pattern,  break-up  of 
shapes 

-quality  of  line,  shape,  materials 

-observation  and  a  number  of 
studies  of  objects  (in  pencil, 
marker,  crayon,  or  pencil  crayon), 
chosen  by  students,  that  are 
interesting  both  inside  and  outside 
(e.g.,  a  fruit  or  vegetable,  watch, 
motor) 

-examples  of  the  works  of  such 
artists  as  Lemoine  FitzGerald, 

Paul  Cezanne,  Henri  Matisse, 
Goodridge  Roberts,  David  Milne, 
Emily  Carr 

Outdoor  Sketching 

-focusing  and  selecting 

-composition 

-perspective 

-observation 

-the  recording  of  architectural 
features  (relate  to  clay  slab 
structures) 

-the  exploration  of  composition 
through  the  use  of  a  viewfinder 

-examples  of  the  work  of  such 
artists  as  Joseph  Legare, 

Cornelius  Krieghoff,  William 
Kurelek,  Vincent  van  Gogh, 

Mary  Pratt,  Jan  Vermeer,  Peter 
de  Hooch,  Lawren  Harris 

-examples  of  architectural 
illustration 
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Research  Drawing 

-used  as  a  support  for  projects 


Planning  Drawings 

-used  in  the  working-out  of  ideas 


Experimental  Drawing 

-qualities  of  line  or  materials 

-used  in  the  exploration  of  tools, 
materials,  effects 

Painting  -  Grade  8  (8  hours  approximately) 

Colour  Explorations 

-colour  theory,  use,  and 

-experiments  with  colour  using 

-examples  of  paintings  by  such 

expressiveness 

powder  tempera 

artists  as  Guido  Molinari,  Claude 

-colour  schemes  and  relationships 

-review  of  colour  theory 

Tousignant,  Joyce  Wieland, 
Jean-Paul  Riopelle,  Alex  Colville, 

-use  of  intuition  in  colour 

Alfred  Pellan 

selection 

-examples  of  non-objective 

-choice  of  colour  schemes  (relate 

artworks  that  show  various 

to  object  drawing) 

colour  schemes 

Expressive  Composition 

-composition,  focus,  foreground, 

-compositions  involving  people 

-examples  from  the  figurative 

middle  ground,  background. 

and  interiors  (based  on  inside 

tradition,  especially  those 

mood,  style 

sketches  and  figure  drawings). 

involving  interiors 

-composition,  elaboration. 

using  tempera  paint  -  powder  or 
liquid 

-compositions  based  on  blown-up 

-examples  of  the  works  of  artists 
such  as  Frederick  Varley, 

Homer  Watson,  Lawren  Harris, 
Greg  Curnoe,  Christian  Pflug 

-examples  of  architectural 
illustrations 

-examples  of  artworks  by  artists 

personal  style,  materials,  qualities 

sketches  done  in  the  environment 

such  as  Jean-Paul  Riopelle,  Jack 

-representational,  abstract,  or 

using  a  viewfinder  and  a 
combination  of  materials  and 

Bush,  Guido  Molinari,  the  Group 
of  Seven,  Greg  Curnoe 

non-objective  compositions 

techniques 
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Printmaking  -  Grade  8  (5  hours  approximately) 

Monoprints 


-line,  value,  reversals,  texture 

-positive  or  negative  space, 
texture,  and  value 


-skills  in  applying  pressure  and 
lifting  prints 

-experimental  activities  using  ink 
on  plexiglass  (Students  lay  paper 
on  the  plexiglass  and  then  draw 
with  pen  or  pencil;  each  student 
produces  several  attempts.  They 
might  also  use  a  subtractive 
method  -  putting  ink  on  the 
plexiglass,  blocking  out  or 
removing  the  ink,  and  taking  a 
print.  This  process  could  be  used 
for  making  a  book  in  language 
arts.) 


-samples  of  monoprints  done  by 
artists  such  as  Henri  Matisse 


Stencil 


-shape,  space  (positive  and 
negative),  pattern  concepts 

-observation  of  pattern  in  the 
environment 


-printing  using  an  objective  motif 
and  exploring  a  repeated  pattern, 
with  a  formal  system  that  makes 
use  of  both  positive  and  negative 
shapes 


-Native  art 
-quilts 
-folk  art 

-wallpaper  designs 

-the  works  of  M.C.  Escher  and 
Burton  Wasserman 


Relief  Block  (additive  method) 


-line:  creating  half-tone  and  value 
with  line 

-composition 

-variation  and  series 


-string  on  cardboard  or  wooden 
block 

-rubbings  and  ink  prints 
(minimum  edition  of  four  prints), 
with  subject  matter  developed 
from  drawings  or  from  the 
students'  own  interests 


-examples  of  fine  prints  by 
artists  such  as  Kathe  Kollwitz, 
Paul  Gauguin,  Antonio  Frasconi, 
Albrecht  Diirer 

-visit  to  a  local  printmaker  or 
print  exhibit 
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Sculpture  and  Three-Dimensional  Construction  -  Grade  8  (10  hours  approximately) 


Figures 


-forms  in  space,  movement,  mood 

-sketching  or  blocking  in  clay 

-the  works  of  artists  such  as 
Frances  Loring  and  Ernst  Balach 

Clay 

-form  or  space,  planes,  texture, 
pattern,  surfaces 

-viewing  from  all  sides 

-composition 

-slab  construction,  in  the  round  or 
in  relief,  on  the  theme  of 
architectural  forms  (after  outdoor 
sketching  and  research  drawing) 

-samples  of  the  work  of  various 
ceramicists  and  potters 

-visits  to  local  exhibits  or  studios 

-Greek  vases 

-Oriental  vessels  and  containers 

-crafts  and  folk  art 

Paper  or  Cardboard  Construction 

-forms  in  space,  changes  in 
relationship  as  objects  turn,  effects 
of  light  on  planes 

-in  the  round 

-experimental  (used  for  drawing) 

Home  Project 

-possibilities  of  materials  and 
found  objects 

-humour  in  art 

-composition,  unity 

-sculpture  in  the  round 

-assemblage,  stabile,  or  mobile 
using  found  objects  on  a  theme 
(e.g..  Past,  Present,  or  Future) 

-examples  from  the  work  of 
artists  such  as  Claes  Oldenburg, 
Alexander  Calder,  Pablo  Picasso, 
Auguste  Rodin,  Michael 

Hayden,  Annemarie  Schmid- 
Esler,  Joyce  Wieland,  Gerald 
Gladstone 

-totem  poles 

-folk  art 

-Inuit  art 
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Students  might  undertake  a  project 
related  to  another  discipline 
(e.g.,  social  science,  family  studies, 
language  arts,  science,  physical 
education,  drama,  music). 
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Information  Design  -  Grade  8  (5  hours  approximately) 

Lettering 

-as  for  Grade  7,  with  an 
emphasis  on  variations 


-qualities  of  composition  such  as  -variations  on  grid  alphabet,  or 
contrast,  simplicity,  unity,  student-designed 

emphasis,  variety,  rhythm,  and 
movement 


Art  Folder 

-name  (plus  personal  or  school 
logo,  added  later) 


Symbols  and  Logos 


-research  and  sketching  of  ten  -collections  of  logos,  symbols, 

logos  and  symbols  in  the  packaging,  window  displays, 

environment  record  jackets 

-production  of  a  symbol  or  logo  in 
cut  paper 

-design  of  a  personal  or  school 
logo  or  symbol  (to  illustrate  an  art 
folder) 


Advertising  Unit 

-This  activity  might  be 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
social-science  or  language-arts 
courses.  Working  in  groups, 
students  imagine  and  describe  a 
product,  design  a  package  for  it, 
and  advertise  it.  (The  product 
might  be  something  completely 
new  or  a  take-off  on  a  known 
product,  a  record,  or  a  toy.) 


Practical  Problems 

-See  the  studio  content  for 
Grade  7. 


Group  Project 

-Students  might  undertake  a 
project  related  to  another 
discipline  (e.g.,  social  science, 
family  studies,  language  arts, 
science,  physical  education,  drama, 
music).  The  project  could  involve 
them  in  the  production  of  a  mural, 
book,  banner,  or  stage  set. 
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Possible  Program  Flow: 
Studio 


Fall  Term 


-lettering 
-art  folder 

-experimental  construction  in 
paper  or  cardboard 

-drawing  of  a  construction  from 
different  angles 

-drawing  based  on  outside 
sketching  (in  the  town  centre  if 
possible,  or  where  there  is  a 
variety),  with  the  focus  on  archi¬ 
tectural  forms  and  details 

-clay:  slab  construction  in  relief 
or  in  the  round  (supported  by 
some  preliminary  sketched  plans 
or  ideas) 

-drawing  of  objects,  involving 
both  inside  and  outside  studies 

-powder-paint  experiments, 
routines,  review 

-experimental  compositions  using 
shapes  and  patterns  from  object 
drawings  and  involving  a  choice 
of  colour  scheme  (e.g.,  analogous, 
monochromatic,  complementary) 

-stencil  prints:  objective  shape  or 
motif  used  in  various  ways 

-random  pattern,  regular  pattern 
(motifs  touching),  unit  prints 

-introduction  of  the  home  project 


Winter  Term 


-advertising  unit:  collection  of 
logos  and  symbols,  recognition  of 
logos  and  symbols,  design  of  a 
personal  logo  or  symbol  (to  illus¬ 
trate  an  art  folder) 

-group  project:  undertaken  by 
groups  of  about  four  students 
in  conjunction  with  work  in  lan¬ 
guage-arts  or  social-science 
courses 

-individual  checking  on  home 
projects  by  the  teacher 

-presentations  of  advertising 
projects 

-drawing:  one-point  perspective 
and  indoor  sketching 

-drawing:  figures,  gesture,  con¬ 
tour,  blocking,  grouping 

-completion  and  presentation  of 
home  projects 

-composition:  using  paint  (pow¬ 
der  or  liquid)  and  based  on  people 
or  interiors 


Spring  Term 


-student  involvement  with  a 
group  project  related  to  another 
discipline  or  school  project,  in¬ 
cluding  research  drawing,  plan¬ 
ning,  choosing  materials,  getting 
started 

-drawing:  self-portraits  (using  a 
mirror),  hands,  feet  (contour) 

-figures,  gesture,  sequence  of  ac¬ 
tion 

-choice  of  applications  to  figure 
drawing:  flip  book,  cartoon  or  car¬ 
icature,  distortions 

-printmaking:  introduction  of  ink 
monoprints 

-printmaking:  additive  process 
with  string;  production  of  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  four  prints 

-experimental  presentation  of 
prints 

-drawing:  outside,  using  a  view¬ 
finder  (several  compositions) 

-composition:  selecting  and  en¬ 
larging  one  composition  and  com¬ 
pleting  it  in  a  choice  of  materials 
or  techniques  (special  attention  to 
surface  qualities) 
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There  are  numerous  opportunities  to 
relate  visual  arts  experiences  to  content 
in  other  areas  of  the  curriculum. 


' 


Basic-Level  Comprehensive 
Courses  (Grades  10-12) 

Sample  Course-Content  Outline 


Design  Studio  History 

Drawing  -  Grade  10  (10  hours) 


-art  as  a  way  of  perceiving  visual 
structure,  with  the  emphasis  on 
an  appreciation  of  the  formal  ele¬ 
ments  and  principles  of  design 
and  on  language  of  line 


-varied  impact  of  different  types 
of  line  (thick,  thin;  rough,  smooth; 
broken,  continuous) 

-use  of  a  number  of  lines,  length 
of  line,  line  describing  rhythm, 
line  as  direction,  line  describing 
surface  (contour),  line  describing 
movement  (gesture),  line  describ¬ 
ing  space  (one-point  perspective), 
line  describing  shape  (geometric, 
free-form,  organic),  decorative  line 

-media:  pencil,  ink  with 
brush/pen,  pencil  crayon,  felt  pen 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
could  be  related  to  the  history  com¬ 
ponent 


-Native  arts  -  Northwest  Coast, 
West  African,  South  Pacific, 
Maori  (fabrics,  carvings,  totems, 
and  masks) 

-Chinese  scroll  paintings,  the 
comic  strip 

-cave  drawings  (Lascaux  and 
Altamira) 

-poster  art  in  the  circus 

-prominent  artists  (e.g.,  Antonio 
Canaletto,  Andrew  Wyeth, 

Albert  Franck,  William  Kurelek) 


Drawing  -  Grade  11  (10  hours) 


-art  as  a  means  of  expressing 
ideas  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
formal  elements  and  principles  of 
design,  as  well  as  on  the  use 
of  value  to  create  the  illusion  of 
dimension 


-creation  of  the  illusion  of  three 
dimensions  through  value,  effects 
of  artificial  and  natural  lighting  on 
the  three-dimensional  form  and 
its  representation,  graduation  of 
tone,  two-point  perspective 

-media:  charcoal,  conte,  crayon, 
chalk  pastel,  pencil,  ink  wash,  pen 
and  ink 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
could  be  related  to  the  history  com¬ 
ponent 


-key  monuments  and  artists 
-Byzantine  art 
-Celtic  art 

-medieval  decorated  letters  and 
the  logo  today 

-heraldry  and  today's  signs  and 
symbols  (e.g.,  for  the  Olympics) 

-Renaissance  art 

-the  poster  (information  art) 
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Drawing  -  Grade  12  (15  hours) 

-art  for  daily  living 

-an  understanding  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  formal  elements 
and  principles  of  design 

-appreciation  of  form  and  surface 

-texture  (visual  and  tactile) 

-tactile  sensations  (e.g.,  rough, 
smooth,  granular) 

-texture  and  value 

-synthetic  and  natural  textures 

-key  monuments  and  artists 
(e.g.,  Georges  Braque,  Pablo 
Picasso,  Henry  Moore,  M.C. 

Escher) 

-comics  and  science-fiction 
drawings 

-regular  and  irregular  textures 

-media:  pencil,  ink  and  pen  or 
brush,  pencil  crayon,  felt  pen 

-the  logo  (historic  and  con¬ 
temporary) 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
should  be  personal 

Painting  -  Grade  10  (10  hours) 

-art  as  a  means  of  perceiving  vis¬ 
ual  structure 

-formal  elements  and  principles  of 
design  emphasizing  the  language 
of  colour 

-varied  effects  of  warm  and  cool 

colours 

-the  use  of  colour  to  express  har¬ 
mony  and  discord,  to  describe 
emotion  and  mood,  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  meaning  (symbols) 

-media:  tempera,  oil  pastels 

-prehistoric  art  (cave  paintings) 

-historic  and  contemporary  Na¬ 
tive  Canadian  Indian  painting 
(e.g.,  the  works  of  Norval  Mor- 
risseau,  Benjamin  Chee  Chee) 

-Chinese  brush  painting 

-subject  matter:  optional  but  could 
be  related  to  the  history  compo¬ 
nent 

• 

Painting  -  Grade  11  (10  hours) 

-art  as  a  means  of  expressing 
ideas 

-formal  elements  and  principles  of 
design  emphasizing  the  language 
of  colour  and  value 

-properties  of  colour:  hue,  value, 
and  intensity 

-colour  harmonies  (analogous  col¬ 
ours,  complementary  colours, 
monochromatic  and  polychromatic 
colour  schemes) 

-media:  tempera,  acrylic  paint 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
could  be  related  to  the  history  com¬ 
ponent 

-key  monuments  and  artists  - 
Greek  vase  painting,  Byzantine 
mosaics,  medieval  illumination. 
Renaissance  frescoes,  Canadian 
war  artists  (First  and  Second 

World  wars),  information  art 
(advertising,  peace  movement, 
graffiti  art),  Rene  Magritte, 

Fernand  Leger,  Salvador  Dali, 

Man  Ray,  Victor  Vasarely,  Frank 
Stella,  Guido  Molinari 
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Painting  -  Grade  12  (15  hours) 


-art  for  daily  living,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  appreciating  and  under¬ 
standing  the  practical  application 
of  the  formal  elements  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  design 

-appreciation  of  form  and  surface 


-texture  -  visual  and  tactile 

-the  achievement  of  surface  and 
the  sensation  of  surface  through 
the  use  of  various  media  (gouache 
or  tempera,  water  colours, 
acrylics) 

-varied  techniques  (e.g.,  resist, 
impasto,  and  mixed  media) 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
should  be  personal 


-cubism 
-abstract  art 
-kinetic  art 

-the  landscape  in  Canadian 
painting  (e.g.,  works  by  early 
army  engineers  such  as  Thomas 
Davies,  and  the  paintings  of 
Lucius  O'Brien,  Homer  Watson, 
Emily  Carr,  Toni  Onley) 

-American  painting  (op  art,  pop 
art,  Jackson  Pollock,  Roy  Lich¬ 
tenstein,  Andy  Warhol,  Jasper 
Johns,  Robert  Rauschenberg, 
Georgia  O'Keefe) 


Printmaking  -  Grade  10  (5  hours) 


-art  as  a  means  of  perceiving  vis¬ 
ual  structure 

-formal  elements  and  principles  of 
design  emphasizing  line  and  col¬ 
our 


-different  types  of  descriptive 
lines  and  colours  (refer  to  the 
drawing  and  painting  studio  com¬ 
ponents)  through  the  media/ 
techniques  of  tempera,  water-solu¬ 
ble  inks,  rubbings,  string  prints, 
glue  prints,  monoprints,  stencils, 
templates,  styrofoam  printing, 
etching  on  plexiglass  and/or  ace¬ 
tate 

-subject  matter:  optional  but  could 
be  related  to  the  history  compo¬ 
nent 


-West  African  fabric  design  - 
prints  and  batiks 

-modern  Inuit  art  (stone  prints, 
stencil  prints) 

-Aztec  and  Mayan  clay-stamp 
prints 

-Inuit  artists  (e.g.,  Lucy, 
Kenojuak,  Iyola,  Paunichea) 


Printmaking  -  Grade  11  (10  hours) 


-art  as  a  means  of  expressing 
ideas 

-formal  elements  and  principles  of 
design,  value,  colour,  dimension 


-dimension  and  illusion  through 
colour  and  value 

-media/techniques:  tempera  and/ 
or  water-soluble  printing  inks, 
lino  block,  acetate  etching,  stencil, 
collograph 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
could  be  related  to  the  history  com¬ 
ponent 


-Chinese  stencils 

-historic  to  contemporary 
printmakers  (e.g.,  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  Antonio  Frasconi, 
Saul  Field,  Helen  Lucas,  Ernst 
Ludwig  Kirchner,  Edvard  Munch 

-contemporary  poster  and  ad¬ 
vertising  designers  (e.g.,  Peter 
Max,  Theo  Dimson) 
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Printmaking  -  Grade  12  (15  hours) 

-art  for  daily  living  with  an  em- 

-texture  (visual  and  tactile). 

-contemporary  printmakers  and 

phasis  on  an  understanding  of  the 

surface,  colour,  value,  line,  shape. 

representative  works,  both 

practical  application  of  the  formal 

and  depth 

international  and  local 

elements  and  principles  of  design 

-an  appreciation  of  form  and 
surface 

-media/techniques:  printing  inks 
with  silk-screen,  wood  block,  or 
lino  block 

(e.g.,  Andy  Warhol,  Peter  Max, 
David  Blackwood,  Greg  Curnoe, 
Pitseolak) 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
should  be  personal 

Sculpture  -  Grade  10  (15  hours) 

-art  as  a  means  of  perceiving 

-investigation  of  line  in  three 

-Native  carvings  and  totems  - 

visual  structure 

dimensions  (linear  sculpture)  and 

Northwest  Coast,  West  African, 

-formal  elements  and  principles  of 

of  colour  in  space 

South  Pacific 

design  emphasizing  line,  colour, 

-techniques  dealing  with  con- 

-constructivism  (e.g.,  Alexander 

form,  and  space 

structive  sculpture  (e.g.,  mobiles. 

Calder,  Naum  Gabo,  Antoine 

geometric  constructions,  wire 
sculpture,  relief  sculpture) 

Pevsner,  Man  Ray) 

-media:  paper,  cardboard,  straws, 
reeds,  toothpicks,  wire 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
could  be  related  to  the  history  com¬ 
ponent 

Sculpture  -  Grade  11  (20  hours) 

-art  as  a  means  of  expressing 
ideas 

-formal  elements  and  principles 
of  design  emphasizing  value  and 
colour  related  to  form 


-investigation  of  expression  in 
three  dimensions  through  the  sub¬ 
tractive-sculpture  techniques  of 
carving  and  relief 

-media:  clay,  cardboard,  wood, 
styrofoam,  soapstone,  plaster, 
leather,  hard  clay 


-relief  sculptures  from  classical 
art  and  their  relationship  to 
contemporary  sculptures 

-comparison  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  to  modern  sculpture 


-subject  matter:  optional  but 
could  be  related  to  the  history  com¬ 
ponent 
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-investigation  of  expression  and  feeling 
in  three-dimensional  form  and 
surface  through  non-objective  sculpture 
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Sculpture  -  Grade  12  (15  hours) 

-art  for  daily  living,  focusing  on 
an  appreciation  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  practical  application  of 
the  formal  elements  and  principles 
of  design  emphasizing  form  and 
surface 

-investigation  of  expression  and 
feeling  in  three-dimensional 
form  and  surface  through  non¬ 
objective  sculpture 

-techniques  (e.g.,  modelling,  con¬ 
structing,  and  casting) 

-media:  paper,  plasticine,  wax, 
clay,  papier-mache,  plaster,  sand, 
wood,  found  objects,  junk 

-examples  of  artwork  from 
sculptors  (e.g.,  Auguste  Rodin, 
Henri  Matisse,  Pablo  Picasso, 
Alberto  Giacometti,  Constantin 
Brancusi,  Jean  Arp,  Claes 
Oldenburg,  Henry  Moore, 

Barbara  Hepworth,  Man  Ray, 
Duane  Hanson,  George  Segal, 
Louise  Nevelson) 

-subject  matter:  optional  but 
should  be  personal 

Crafts  -  Grade  10  (25  hours) 

-elements  and  principles  of  de¬ 
sign,  emphasizing  line,  shape, 
colour,  texture,  balance,  unity, 
and  variety 

-a  sampling  from  ceramics  (pinch 
pots,  tiles)  and/or  textiles  (weav¬ 
ing,  macrame,  banners,  mosaics, 
masks)  and/or  material  arts 
(copper  enamelling,  jewellery, 
puppetry) 

-contemporary  craftspeople  and 
representative  works,  both  local 
and  national 

-examples  of  Native  art  (decora¬ 
tive  arts  and  masks) 

Crafts  -  Grade  11(15  hours) 

-elements  and  principles  of  de¬ 
sign,  line,  shape/form,  colour, 
value,  texture,  variety,  unity,  and 
balance 

-a  sampling  from  ceramics  (tiles, 
drape,  slab,  sling)  and/or  textiles 
(weaving,  creative  stitchery,  batik, 
banners)  and/or  material  arts  (cop¬ 
per  enamelling,  lapidary  work, 
jewellery,  leather  work,  doll  mak¬ 
ing,  puppetry) 

-contemporary  craftspeople  and 
representative  works,  local  and 
national 

Crafts  -  Grade  12  (10  hours) 

-elements  and  principles  of  de¬ 
sign,  line,  shape,  form,  colour, 
texture,  unity,  emphasis,  variety, 
rhythm,  and  balance 

-a  sampling  from  ceramics  (tiles, 
drape,  slab,  thrown,  decorated) 
and/or  textiles  (weaving,  creative 
stitchery,  batik,  banners,  soft 
sculpture)  and/or  material 
arts  (enamelling,  lapidary  work, 
jewellery) 

-contemporary  craftspeople  and 
representative  works  (local, 
national,  and  international) 
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Applied  Design  -  Grade  10  (25  hours) 

Grade  1 1  (25  hours) 
Grade  12  (20  hours) 


-formal  and  functional 
relationships 

-the  practical  application  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  design 

-discrimination  of  similarities  and 
differences  related  to  the  elements 
and  principles  of  design 


-one  or  two  units  each  year  of  in¬ 
formation  design,  industrial  de¬ 
sign,  environmental  design, 
interior  design,  fashion  design, 
and  stage  design 

Information  Design 

-advertising  (newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  television),  packaging 
and  retail  display,  posters,  signs 
and  symbols,  logos,  book  layout, 
photography,  film  animation, 
computer  graphics 

Industrial  Design 

-drawing,  model  making,  presen¬ 
tations,  and  mock-ups  of  clothing, 
furniture,  household  appliances, 
recreation  equipment,  etc. 

Environmental  Design 

-model  making,  drawing,  and 
presentations  of  public  art  and 
architecture  and  national  and 
social  landscapes  (urban  and  rural) 

Interior  Design 

-basic  drawing,  perspective  draw¬ 
ing,  model  making,  dioramas  of 
interior  environments  (private  and 
public) 

Fashion  Design 

-clothing  design,  fibres,  and  fab¬ 
rics  used  in  the  design  of  protec¬ 
tive,  public,  private,  performance, 
and  ritual  clothing 

Stage  Design 

-the  technical  aspects  of  stage 
scenery,  costume,  and  lighting 
design,  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  their  application  in  the 
design  of  a  school  play,  musical,  etc. 


Special  Projects  -  Grades  10-12  (30  hours  each  grade) 


-elements  and  principles  of  design  -practical  applications  of 

the  studio  component  to  the 
school  and/or  the  community 
environment 


-a  comparative  study  of  the  ap¬ 
plied-design  area  chosen,  includ¬ 
ing  the  historical  background 
and  the  contemporary  scene 
(e.g.,  Bauhaus,  de  Stijl,  William 
Morris,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright) 


-thematic  studies  related  to 
chosen  projects 
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of  the  elements  and  principles 
of  design 


General-Level  Comprehensive 
Courses  (Grades  10-12) 

Sample  Course-Content  Outline 
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Drawing  -  Grade  10  (20  hours) 

-an  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  line,  shape,  and  proportion 

-figure,  still  life  as  subject  focuses 
with  an  emphasis  on  hand-eye 
co-ordination 

-gesture,  contour 

-use  of  pencil,  crayon,  paper, 
markers 

-study  of  exemplary  drawing 
(e.g.,  cave  drawings,  works  by 
Honore  Daumier,  Pablo  Picasso, 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  David 

Milne,  Tom  Thomson) 

-discussion  of  the  types  of  jobs 
that  require  an  ability  to  draw 

Drawing  -  Grade  11(10  hours) 


-form,  mass,  light  and  dark 

-figure/ground  mastery 

-study  of  exemplary  drawings 

-emphasis  on  hand-eye  co¬ 
ordination  and  on  drawing  skills 

(e.g.,  those  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti, 
Francisco  Goya,  Albrecht  Diirer, 

-use  of  pencil,  conte,  charcoal, 

Paul  Klee) 

ink,  markers 

-discussion  of  possible  careers 
related  to  illustration  and  art 

therapy 


Drawing  -  Grade  12  (10  hours) 

-textural  qualities  and  pattern 

-contrast  of  linear  and  modelled 

effects 

-emphasis  on  the  illustrative  qual¬ 
ity  of  drawing  and  on  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  draftsmanship  exemplars 
for  portfolios 

-use  of  pencils,  posters,  paints, 
and  inks 

-study  of  exemplary  drawings  of 
artists  (e.g.,  Jean  Auguste 

Ingres,  Edgar  Degas,  Ben  Shahn) 

-discussion  of  how  drawing  is 
used  by  professional  artists 
and  illustrators,  occupational 
therapists,  teachers,  etc. 

Painting  -  Grade  10  (10  hours) 

-shape  and  fundamental  colour 
properties 

-non-objective  and  objective 
studies 

-exemplary  artists  (e.g.,  Piet 
Mondrian,  Joan  Miro) 

-brush  control,  colour  mixing  and 
theory 

-discussion  of  career  possibilities 
related  to  painting 

-use  of  tempera,  paints,  brushes, 
paper  as  support 
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Painting  -  Grade  11  (6  hours) 


-volume,  weight,  mass,  and  form 
created  through  the  manipulation 
of  light  and  dark 

-study  of  tonal  variations 

-tints  and  shades 


-non-objective  and  hard-edge 
paintings 

-development  of  a  painterly  style 
-use  of  acrylic  paint 


-exemplary  artists  (e.g.,  Paul 
Cezanne,  Vincent  van  Gogh, 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Rembrandt 
van  Rijn) 

-discussion  of  who  buys  art, 
who  commissions  it,  and  who 
exhibits  it  and  where 


Painting  -  Grade  12  (6  hours) 

-design  principles  emphasizing 
illustrative  qualities 

-illusion  of  two-dimensional  and 
three-dimensional  representation 


-realistic  and  surrealistic  themes 
emphasizing  illustrative  and  rep¬ 
resentational  skills  and  qualities 

-use  of  oil,  acrylics,  water  colours, 
wash  and  glaze  techniques 


-exemplary  artists  (e.g.,  Jacques 
Louis  David,  Giorgio  de  Chirico, 
Marcel  Duchamp,  Salvador  Dali) 

-discussion  and  critiques  of  illus¬ 
trative  and  painterly  qualities 


Printmaking  -  Grade  10  (10  hours) 


-contrasts  of  light  and  dark 
achieved  through  raised  and 
lowered  surfaces 

-application  of  the  principles 
of  design  to  the  planning  of  com¬ 
position  for  prints 


-relief  printing  using  collographs 
and  other  types  of  blocks 

-the  technique  of  relief  printing 

-experimentation  with  and 
development  of  control  to  ensure 
quality  impression 

-use  of  cardboard,  gesso,  brayer, 
press,  paper 


-exemplary  relief  prints 
-Japanese  woodcuts 
-Inuit  prints 

-the  prints  of  such  Western 
artists  as  Edvard  Munch  and 
Albrecht  Diirer 

-discussion  of  the  application 
of  printmaking  in  applied  and 
popular  arts 


Printmaking  -  Grade  11  (6  hours) 


-the  relationship  of  design  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  total  composition  in  re¬ 
gard  to  planographic  prints 


-planographic  processes  (e.g., 
monoprinting) 

-printing  techniques  on  direct,  flat 
surfaces 


-exemplary  artists  who  used 
monoprinting  techniques 

-the  study  of  fine-art  prints 


-the  use  of  oil-based  or  water- 
based  inks  with  water  spray 

-the  process  of  experimentation: 
working  with  happy  accidents  and 
using  controlled  effects 
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Printmaking  -  Grade  12  (6  hours) 

-the  use  of  negative  and  positive 
relationships  of  form  and  function 

-serigraphy 

-the  stencil  and  block-out  process 

-experimentation  with  and  use  of 
flexible  application 

-use  of  film,  adhering  fluid, 
screen,  paper,  tusche,  glue, 
crayon,  water-  or  oil-based  inks 

-commercial  printing 

(e.g.,  posters,  logos,  crests)  and 

fine-art  serigraphs 

-appreciation  of  the  craftsman¬ 
ship,  form,  and  function  of 
prints 

Sculpture  -  Grade  10  (16  hours) 

-relationship  of  elements  and 
principles  of  design  to  a  three- 
dimensional  construction 

-non-objective  construction 

-understanding  and  application  of 
three-dimensional  structural  tech¬ 
niques  related  to  assembling  and 
constructing 

-a  study  of  the  work  of  Barbara 
Hepworth,  Annemarie  Schmid 
Esler,  Isamu  Noguchi,  Alexander 
Calder,  Alberto  Giacometti, 

Pablo  Picasso,  and  Raoul  Haus- 

mann 

-use  of  wood,  metal,  plastic, 
cardboard  scraps,  glue  and  other 
fastening  materials 


Sculpture  -  Grade  11  (8  hours) 


-the  creation  of  negative  and 
positive  aspects  and  of  light  and 
dark  effects 

-free-form  plaster  study 

-exploration  and  control  of  skills 
related  to  carving  (subtractive 
method) 

-examples  of  sculptors  who 
used  wood  or  metal 
(e.g.,  Naum  Gabo,  J.  Gonzalez, 
Louise  Nevelson,  Antoine 

Pevsner) 

-discussion  of  career  possibilities 
related  to  sculpture 

Sculpture  -  Grade  12  (8  hours) 

-understanding  of  relationships 

-high  relief  or  free-form  modelled 

-examination  of  examples  of 

of  parts  to  the  whole,  correct 

sculpture  (e.g.,  a  mask  or  a  full- 

relief  and/or  free-form  modelled 

proportions,  emotion  or  position 

figure  study) 

sculpture  (Roman,  Egyptian, 

depicted 

-manipulation  and  application  of 
modelling 

-control  of  skills  to  make  a  like¬ 
ness  that  demonstrates  an  under¬ 
standing  of  correct  proportion  and 
anatomy 

-use  of  clay  (fired  or  unfired)  and 
finishing  materials  such  as  stain  or 
paint 

African,  primitive,  Western) 
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Crafts  (e.g.,  Ceramics)  -  Grade  10  (10  hours) 


-relationship  of  function  and  form 
to  aesthetics 


-hand-built  pottery 

-the  use  of  ideation  sketches  and 
plasticine  scale  models  in  planning 

-production  of  a  container  or 
utensil 


-experiments  with  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  controlled  skills  in 
methods  of  hand  building  (pinch, 
coil,  slab) 


Crafts  (e.g.,  Ceramics)  -  Grade  11  (6  hours) 


-relationship  of  form  and  function  -hand-built  pottery  and  decorative 
to  aesthetics  ceramics 

-combination  of  hand-building 
methods  (pinch,  coil,  slab) 

-decorating  techniques,  firing, 
glaze  mixing 


Crafts  (e.g.,  Ceramics)  -  Grade  12  (6  hours) 


-relationship  of  form  and  function  -hand-built  pottery  and  an  intro- 
to  aesthetics  duction  to  wheel-thrown  pottery 


Applied  Design  Units  -  Grade  10  (30  hours) 


Environmental  Design 


-relationships  of  the  elements  and 
principles  of  design  to  the  built 
environment  (e.g.,  concepts  such 
as  simplification,  juxtaposition, 
elaboration,  viewpoint) 


-drawing,  and  constructing  scale 
models  of,  architectural  and 
community  landmarks 

-photographic  essays  of  old  and 
new  images 

-studies  of  the  local  environment 
(urban  or  rural) 


-pottery  of  various  cultures: 
Aztec,  Incan,  Greek,  Roman, 
Egyptian 

-appreciation  of  local  and 
Canadian  potters 


-pottery  of  various  cultures 
(e.g.,  Chinese  and  Japanese) 

-discussion  of  the  sale  of  art  at 
local  retail  outlets,  on  consign¬ 
ment  (e.g..  Blue  Mountain 
pottery  at  Collingwood) 


-examples  of  decorative  and 
functional  ceramics 

-local  potters  and  master  potters 
of  various  countries 


-architectural  structures  and 
other  built-environment  images, 
past  and  present 

-research  into  selected 
architectural  and  environmental 
features  that  have  been  used 
throughout  the  ages 
(e.g.,  windows,  towers,  plazas, 
courtyards,  gardens) 
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Applied  Design  Units  -  Grade  11  (30  hours) 

Interior  Design  (Introduction) 


-the  elements  and  principles  of 
design  and  their  application  to 
interior  design  (e.g.,  fundamentals 
of  space  planning) 


-design  of  a  room  plan  for  an  effi¬ 
cient,  safe,  and  attractive  studio/ 
shop  work  space,  including  a 
scale  model  proposal.  This  could 
be  handled  as  a  group  project 
with  the  tasks  divided  among  the 
group's  members.  These  would 
include  ideation,  refinement, 
creation  of  scale  plans  for  the 
room,  construction  of  scale-plan 
furniture,  and  the  subsequent 
rearrangement  of  the  room  for 
more  efficiency. 


-evolution  of  living  spaces  (in 
relation  to  space  planning, 
design  of  furniture  and  other 
furnishings,  architectural 
structure) 

-examination  of  a  specific  living 
space  (e.g.,  the  adversities  of 
nineteenth-century  workplaces) 


Applied  Design  Units  -  Grade  11  (30  hours) 


-sources  of  inspiration  for  interior 
designers 

-major  attributes  that  all  interior 
designers  (residential  or 
commercial)  must  possess  (design 
sense,  knowledge  of  materials) 


Interior  Design  (Advanced) 

-design  of  a  living  space  related 
to  a  residential  and  a  commercial 
building 

-construction  of  scale  models 
of  rooms  and  model  furniture 

-renderings  in  two  and  three 
dimensions 

-simulation  of  an  interior-design 
project 


-exposure  to  the  broad  field  that 
relates  to  interior  design 

-research  into  the  historical 
development  of  various 
furnishings,  furniture,  and 
architectural  structures  of  the 
past  and  present 

-discussion  related  to  careers  in 
the  field  of  interior  design 


Applied  Design  Units  -  Grade  12  (30  hours) 


Information  Design 


-understanding  and  application  of 
two-dimensional  principles  of 
composition 

-eye-catching,  communicative  use 
of  black  and  white  and  colour 


-corporate-image  design 
(i.e.,  logos,  business  cards, 
letterheads,  envelopes) 

-application  and  breadth  of 
graphic  design  and  its  relationship 
to  industrial  design 


-examination  of  the  logos, 
trademarks,  signs,  and  symbols 
seen  in  corporate-image  design 

-discussion  of  design  studios 
located  in  the  community  and 
of  who  hires  graphic  designers 
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Applied  Design  Units  -  Grade  12  (30  hours) 

Industrial  Design 


-understanding  and  application  of 
characteristics  of  particular 
illustrations  in  terms  of  elements 
and  principles  of  composition 

-compatibility  of  form  and 
function 


-product  design  (e.g.,  a  toy, 
clock,  radio,  telephone,  portable 
radio) 

-mock-up  drawings,  prototypes, 
and  isometric  or  two-point  per¬ 
spective  illustrations 

-attractive  protective  package 
design  for  an  article  (e.g.,  a  toy), 
including  the  use  of  research, 
ideation,  refinement,  mock-up, 
and  application  of  graphics 


-the  evolution  of  industrial 
design 

-discussion  of  who  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  designer  (The  Association  of 
Canadian  Industrial  Designers  of 
Ontario,  the  Graphic  Designers 
Association,  and  the  Package 
Designers'  Association  can  be 
contacted  for  information  and 
brochures.) 
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The  act  of  perceiving ,  which  is  part  of 
the  process  of  artistic  expression ,  includes 
the  physical  experiencing  of  the 
environment  through  seeing ,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  touching, 
as  well  as  the  skills  involved  in  organizing 
and  interpreting  these  sensations. 
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